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hile there has always been, 
and continues to be, a lot 
of theatre activity in various 
parts of India, the general impression, 
even amongst the well-informed, is 
that our theatre traditions have never 
been as imaginatively vibrant and as 
boldly innovative as some of our 
other art forms have been in the last 
hundred years. Some of the reasons 
for our general ignorance of the 
variety and energy that characterizes 
theatre in India are that it has yet to 
attract either the patronage art has 
or the critical attention literature has 
or the money the cinema has. The 
popular media rarely covers the 
theatre with the awe with which it 
writes about celebrity novelists or 
film stars, and serious students can’t 
generally be persuaded to consider 
the theatre while discussing ques- 
tions of form and style, or the history 
of social change. There are hardly any 
journals exclusively concerned with 
the aesthetics or the semiotics of the 
theatre in India; there are no easily 
available sources of information; no 
comprehensive encyclopaedias; no 
well-preserved archives. Yet, theatre 
has been a flourishing part of our lives 
and carries on with its mission to in- 
form and amuse audiences. 

We decided to bring out a special 
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issue of Yatra on contemporary 
Marathi theatre in order to com- 
memorate the fact that theatre in 
Maharashtra has completed a 
hundred years. The plays published 
here are representative examples of 
the kind of new work being written 
and performed in Marathi. They have 
been translated into English for the 
first time. 

Till the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury there was hardly any theatre, in _. = 
the modern sense of the word, in Annasaheb 
Maharashtra (folk forms have a Kirloskar 
vitality and an importance that have Le “ties 
yet to be fully recognized). While 
there were very few plays written in 
Marathi in first half of the 19th cen- 
tury (Sita Swayamvar, by Vishnudas 
Bhave, written in 1843, was the first 
Marathi play), approximately ten 
plays were translated from Sanskrit 
into Marathi. Between 1864 and 1898, | Fy 
thirty plays were translated into Mama Varerkar 
Marathi and performed (Shakespeare 
and Goldsmith were the favourite 
English playwrights), and a few his- 
torical and mythological plays were 
written in Marathi (Meadows 
Taylor’s Tippu Sultan was adapted for 
the theatre quite a few times). Soon 
after, however, there was a radical 
change in the social and political 
climate, and nationalist intellectuals 
like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, N.C. 
Kelkar, V.D. Savarkar, V.V. Khare, 
S.M. Paranjpe, Krishnaji Prabhakar 


Krishnaji 
Prabhakar 
Khadilkar 
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Khadilkar and Gangadhar Rao Desh- 
pande realized that the theatre could 
be used for political ends. The public 
performance of plays, concerned with 
the new themes of social reform and 
national freedom, could both delight 
and educate, entertain and politicize 
audiences; the play house could be- 
come a place where people could 
meet and debate issues, and in so 
doing pose a challenge to the cen- 


sorious gaze of their colonial masters. 


Marathi theatre moved away from its 
old concerns with mythic heroes and 
historical romances and began to ad- 
dress questions of widow remarriage, 
divorce, violent political action and 
the rights of the labouring poor. 
Playwrights began to explore the pos- 
sibilities of drawing upon indigenous 
theatrical forms and styles, like those 
available in the Sangeet Natak tradi- 
tion, in an attempt to evolve a dis- 
tinctively Indian theatre which could 
reach out to the people in an idiom 
familiar to them, and, yet, address 
modern problems. The Marathi 
cinema of Dadasaheb Phalke, V. 
Shantaram, Baburao Painter and 
others tried to achieve something 
similar over the same period. 
Marathi theatre whose origins lie 
in the nationalist movement and 
whose primary themes were ignited 
by it, continued to have popular ap- 
peal and intellectual prestige 
throughout the first half of this cen- 
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tury. (Shanta Gokhale’s introductory eassay traces its history in 
detail. It, however, deliberately excludes an evaluation of the con-. 
tributions made to the theatre of Maharashtra by the Parsi theatre 
and by the Hindi and Urdu productions of IPTA). More often 
than not, Marathi theatre located itself at the site where aesthetic 
challenge, power politics, radical social demands and cultural self- 
assertion came together, in the hope of contributing to the liberation 
of the creative energies of the nation. It chided, satirized, mocked, 
celebrated, urged social change, debated issues, took partisan posi- 
tions, argued for sanity, shouted polemically extreme slogans—in 
so doing, it engaged ceaselessly in the life of the community. This 
Should be obvious if we remember playwrights like Madhav 
Manohar (b.1911), P.L. Deshpande (b.1919), Vasant Kanetkar 
(b.1923), Jayawant Dalvi (b.1925), and Vijay Tendulkar (b.1928). 
The new generation of Marathi playwrights, with whom this issue 
of Yatra is primarily concerned, has continued to write plays which 
are seriously committed to the aesthetic, social and political debates 
of the moment. People like Shyam Manohar, Mahesh Elkunchwar, 
Satish Alekar, Rajeev Naik, G.P. Deshpande and others have both 
extended and transformed a rich tradition. . 
The seniormost, and perhaps the best known, of the playwrights 
included here is Satish Alekar. What is fascinating about Alekar’s 
work is that he is so profoundly knowledgeable about both the 
serious and the popular Marathi theatre of the past—its idioms, 
its songs, its styles of acting and dancing, its painted backdrops, 
its cheap and glittering costumes, its bizarre verbal humour—that 
he can use it with consummate ease for dramatic effect and ironic 
comment. Thus, in The Terrorist, the martial and religious song 
about national pride and cultural uniqueness, which interrupts 
the action at the most unexpected moments, and is accompanied 
by comically exaggerated gestures, is sung by a group of defeated 
and hypocritical lower middle-class characters whose own artistic 
accomplishments are mean and whose unashamed corruption un- 
dermines every effort at national reform. Similarly, he employs 
the illusionistic Stage designs of the earlier theatre, like the painted 
back-drop and the cardboard cut-out, to point to the illusory and 
nightmarish aspects of the social and moral aspirations of his char- 
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acters, which are based on religious prejudice and a profound ig- 
norance about every aspect of their lives and history. He uses 
the illusion-making power of the theatre, both to show that their 
dreams are tawdry, and that a dangerous chasm exists between 
their mental maps about themselves and the real world. Their in- 
ability to understand this leads not only to delusions of grandeur 
and power, but also to intolerance,stupidity and brutality. Alekar 
deftly creates theatrical images to show that there is little difference 
between the self-enchanted religious and cultural fundamentalists, 
corrupt officials, foolish academics, deluded artists and the terrorists 
who are on a rampage throughout the country—each of them, 
in actuality, threatens the integrity and the freedom of serious 
writers and ordinary citizens who are committed to a more complex, 
a more nuanced and a more ambiguous world. Alekar knows that 
there is an urgent need for change, and he demands it; but he 
also understands that this change will have be negotiated within 
an intricately woven society without violently rupturing it, other- 
wise it would lead to carnage, and the control of our daily lives 
will slip into the hands of mindless goons who are always ready 
to carry a gun and storm their way into power. 

By using the older traditions of the theatre for ironic purposes, 
Alekar doesn’t reject them as unworthy, but shows how traditions 
themselves can be used for unworthy ends. In this he is very much 
like Justice M.G. Ranade and others who tried, at the beginning 
of this century, to break the hold of the Brahmin elite over Maratha 
culture by including Bhakti songs, pawada (ballads) and lavani 
(tamasha songs) while constructing a usable literary tradition. For 
Alekar, keertan, pawada, lavani, film-songs, or popular tunes from 
the theatre of Bal Gangadhar have a quality, a charm and a reason 
which must be understood and, at the same time, used critically 
for creating a new language of the theatre whose origins and forms 
are local. His plays are, therefore, as much protest against the 
tyranny dramatic form derived either from a classical Sanskrit 
drama or the west, as they are a rejection of the tyranny of religious 
and ideological bigots. 

In contrast to Alekar’s play, Datta Bhagat’s Wata Palwata (Routes 
and Escape-routes) is more conventional in its form and more realis- 
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tic in its style. It deliberately locates itself in the tradition of the 
theatre of debate. It’s significance, lies in the fact that it is one 
of the first Dalit plays and offers a powerful meditation on the 
dilemmas faced by the Dalit movement at the present moment 
of its political history. The fact that there is now a Dalit theatre, 
which exists more obviously, than the novel or the autobiography 
or the poem in the public domain, suggests a new phase of political 
activism amongst the Dalits. It is a sign of confidence and signifies 
that Dalit writers are no longer content with being angry chroniclers 
of their lives at the bottom level of a caste Hindu society, but 
want to initiate a public debate about the strategies evolved to 
bring about a permanent change. Datta Bhagat’s play does precisely 
that—it calls upon the Dalits to have a coherent vision of a new 
and equalitarian society, and at the same time, articulates the dilem- 
mas facing the present day Dalit movement. On the one hand 
is Arjun, who, as his name suggests, is an angry and impatient 
political activist. He is willing to use any means available to achieve 
his ends. The result, however, is loss of sympathy and love, and 
- finally, the death of precisely those people whom he wants to 
help. In the process of the struggle, fought with rage, he becomes 
corrupt, careless and distorted—he becomes what he beholds. On 
the other hand is Arjun’s teacher, Satish, who wants to evolve 
a new strategy of action for social reconstruction, based upon his 
understanding of the important debates between Gandhi and Am- 
bedkar. In the present climate of political activism amongst the 
Dalits, his position is unpopular. He demands a more tolerant 
vision, a slower consolidation of forces and a firm committment 
to ethical means of action which alone will result in the creation 
of an ethical social order. He is aware of the immediate frustration 
his mode of political functioning would produce, but he is con- 
vinced that it would save him and others from sinking into cor- 
ruption and from a careless disregard for life. The debate, as worked 
outin thieatrical terms, is compelling. Both arguments are presented 
with passion and conviction. Datta Bhagat takes the militancy of 
Dalit youth seriously, and at the same time, seems to suggest that 
norviolent (and, hence, Gandhian) ways of making a demand 
and winning may liberate the Dalits and redeem Caste-Hinduism. 
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Rajeev Naik’s play considers some of the same questions about 
civilizational norms, social relations, the use of tradition, the role 
and function of literature in our times as the plays by Alekar and 
Datta Bhagat do, but it evolves its own form of interrogation. In 
order to discover a usable past, it conducts a debate with Vyas 
and the characters he invented in The Mahabharata, and contem- 
porary questioners. What emerges is a play which is both witty 
and poignant. Questioned by Eklavya about the reasons for con- 
signing him to his fate as an outcast, Vyas’s defence is that he 
is only a writer and the world as he finds it speaks through him; 
that he can’t be expected to reshape it and make it conform to 
his desires. His replay has a truthfulness we need to remember 
when we demand that our writers should have opinions which 
we can approve of. 

The fourth play included here, Tax Free, by C.H. Phansalkar, 
was written (like Datta Bhagat’s play) as a part of a new writers, 
workshop conducted by the Theatre Academy, Pune. When per- 
formed, it was an immediate hit. [t is a dark comedy. Its success 
reflects, and at the same time, criticizes, the cynical use we some- 
times tend to make of art. It’s humour is deliberately brutal and 
shocking. The hope is that its cruelty will persuade us to reconsider 
the kinds of entertainment we take delight in. 

I should like to thank the Theatre Academy, Pune and Awishkar, 
Bombay for their generous help. 

Without the enthusiastic support of Satish Alekar this issue could 
not have been put together. I am deeply grateful to him for his 
help. 


May Alok Bhalla 
1994 
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has one of the richest theatre traditions in the country. Bengal 
is named as the other state with a comparably vigorous 
tradition. More often than not, one observes that those who make 
these assertions most forcefully, have the least actual knowledge 
to support them. They have heard of Vijay Tendulkar. Perhaps 
of Vasant Kanetkar and Jaywant Dalvi; and, quite possibly, of 
Mahesh Elkunchwar and Satish Alekar. But five playwrights don’t 
make a rich theatre culture. What makes it so, is a continuous 
production of plays, good, bad, indifferent, seen, applauded or 
rejected by an audience committed to theatre-going as a form of 
social culture. The audience creates the theatre and the theatre 
creates the audience, given a more or less reliable financial and 
material infrastructure to make this mutuality possible. 
Theatre in Maharashtra, or, for that matter, in any comparably 
large and differentiated community in the world, is not a monolithic 
body of creation. As a performing art of the moment, theatre must 
be supple enough to bend to fit any given set of social, cultural 
and infrastructural circumstances if it is to move from one place 
and time to another. The other way is for it to be seen only in 
its own place with an understanding and acknowledgement of 
its total context. Since I cannot examine, in this fashion, every 
form of theatre that is alive and kicking in Maharashtra within 
the scope of this introduction, I have chosen to exclude, not without 
regret, folk forms like the tamasha of the plateau region and 
dashavatar of the Konkan coast, the children’s theatre movement, 
pioneered by Ratnakar Matkari, Sudha Karmarkar and Sulabha 
Deshpande, the textile workers’ theatre and street theatre which, 
having taken off in Bombay and Pune in the seventies as an exciting 
new form, soon moved out into the districts as an effective and 
sometimes dangerous tool of social and political activism. It is 
doing extremely well for example in Satara where playwright 
Tushar Bhadre has been working in the movement for the last 
twelve years. | 
I will confine myself here to the organised, adult, urban theatre 
of both the commercial and non-commercial streams available to 
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the theatre-goer in Bombay today, and work my way back into 
the history of each of the genres offered in order to establish their 
context in the present. I choose to focus on Bombay because the 
commercial theatre is centred here, the non-commercial theatre 
movement began here, the battles against cinema and television 
have been fought and won here and the widest variety of theatre 
viewing at any given point of time is available here. 

A simple way to explore the surface of “what is happening 
in Marathi theatre today” is to open one or the other of the two 
mass circulation Marathi mainline dailies at the theatre advertise- 
ments page.I have before me a randomly chosen Sunday edition. 
Of the fifteen plays advertised for the week that follows, nine 
are comedies ranging from romance to farce to a review to a couple 
of mildly naughty man-woman things; two are ‘family dramas’— 
one mushy, one more serious—and one each of the following: 
a psycho-drama, a play based on real lives, a popular musical,re- 
vived two decades after its first long run, and an A-rated sex drama. 
That makes something for everybody. 

The longest running of the ‘funnies’ advertised on this particular 
Sunday is Hasva Phasvi, a review, in which one of Maharashtra’s 
most versatile actors, Dilip Prabhavalkar, plays six comic roles. 
He has completed 300 shows of this review, and has toured not 
only Maharashtra but also America and Canada with it. The other 
big success story on this page is Dhyani Mani, by Prashant Dalvi, 
which deals with the case ofa woman who suffers from self-delusion 
and her husband who must find his place in the fictive life she 
has created for herself. The revived musical, Lekure Udand Jali by 
Vasant Kanetkar, is the only western-style musical ever attempted 
by any writer in Maharashtra. Very clever and spirited, it became 
an instant hit when it was first staged over twenty years ago, 
and is now reported to be running to a good house. 

Apart from commercial plays, there are two other theatre an- 
nouncements on this page. One is about the finals of an annual 
one-act play competition, titled Kalpana Ek, Awishkar Anek (One 
Theme, Many Expressions) which has become increasingly popular 
over the years. This year’s theme for extempore writing and per- 
formance in this competition was Adhaar (Support). One hundred 
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and forty-five entries were received, says the. advertisement, of 
which eight have been chosen for the finals. 

Completing the picture of “what is happening in Marathi theatre 
today,” is the second notice on the page, advertising a festival 
of sangeet nataks, Maharashtra’s own theatre genre, sponsored 
by the State to celebrate 150 years of Marathi theatre. This an- 
nouncement tells a very long story, the longest in Marathi theatre. 
And it is with this story that I begin my introduction to Marathi 
theatre. 

Whether Lakshmi Narayan Kalyanam written by Shahaji Raje 
Bhosale of Thanjavur in 1690, or Sita Swayamvar written and 
produced by Vishnudas Bhave for Chintamanrao Patwardhan, the 
Raja of Sangli, in 1843, is considered to be the first Marathi play, 
the fact is that both plays were sangeet nataks, that is plays in which 
story and plot moved equally through prose dialogue and songs. 
Considering that both plays drew upon the same sources—local 
folk theatre forms and keertan music—the similarities in their 
dramatic structure and-use of music are not surprising. In fact, 
these two contenders for the honour of first place in the history 
of Marathi theatre, have more in common despite the century- 
and-a-half that separated them, than Sita Swayamvar and Annasaheb 
Kirloskar’s Shakuntal, written only 37 years later in 1880. In Shakuntal 
Kirloskar introduced a radical change from the Bhave type of play, 
which removed it from its erstwhile folk roots to give it its own 
independent and clearly-defined form. Kirloskar took the songs 
away from the sutradhar who, accompanied by his group of 
musicians, had done all the singing in the earlier plays,and handed 
them over to the actors, thus altering not only the relationship 
between between speech, music and expression, but influencing 
the acting style itself and, as was to be seen in the years that 
followed, actors’ training and the very constitution of the natak 
mandalts which soon had to employ music teachers for their actors. 
The drastic reduction in the role of the sutradhar who now merely 
introduced the play and vanished, was the first step towards his 
ultimate removal from the Marathi stage. It is thus Kirloskar rather 
than Bhave, who fathered the genre of the Sangeet natak. Bhave, 
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however, fathered something even more important and longer last- 
ing—the professional theatre in Maharashtra. | 

For as long as Chintamanrao Patwardhan, the Raja of Sangli 
was alive, Bhave and his troupe of actors were secure in his 
patronage. After all it was he who had first requested Bhave, a 
skilled story-teller, to try his hand at a new kind of dramatic per- 
formance which would refine the crudities of the folk plays which 
were performed in the temples and at court in those days. Again, 
when Bhave and his troupe were under threat of boycott by a 
group ofjealous Brahmins claiming that the donning of theatrical 
costumes was against dharma, it was Raja of Sangli who got a 
pundit to marshal evidence from the shastras to prove it was not 
so, thus allowing Bhave to continue with his work unhindered. 

After the Raja’s death in 1851, however, Bhave was left without 
a patron. The incumbent to the throne was a minor whose guardian 
informed him that no decision about continued patronage could 
be taken till the heir to the throne came of age. Bhave was, therefore, 
given four years leave from the court and respectfully advised 
to tour the country to repay his debts and make a living. 

In his autobiography, Vishnudas says, “We took our plays from 
Karveer(Kolhapur) to Pune. We performed sometimes on the streets 
to enable more people to see them. We received much applause 
in Pune. Later we went to Bombay. Kerunana Chhatre, Krishnaji 
Chiplunkar, Dr. Bhau Daji Lad, Nana Shankershett, Sir Jamshetji 
Jeejeebhoy, saw our plays. We became friends. Dr Bhau Daji Lad 
hired a theatre for us in Bombay and brought the Governor Saheb 
and other Europeans to see us. By 1861, we had made four or 
five visits to Kolhapur, Pune, Bombay, Nagar. We gained much 
fame and money. Then the troupe broke up.” 

Bhave performed at the Grant Road Theatre, Bombay, for which 
occasion, he wrote a new play in Hindi to enable theatre lovers 
from all the communities of Bombay to see it. They did, packing 
the hall to capacity and putting the then royal sum of Rs 1,800 
in Bhave’s pocket. Within the next ten years, four theatre companies 
had been formed. More and more mushroomed as the sangeet natak 
caught on. The Marathi professional theatre had been established 
and has been vibrantly alive for an unbroken 140 years since. 


Balkoba Natekar, 


Bhaurao Kolhatkar and Annasaheb Kirloskar 
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Returning to the Kirloskar legacy, it is interesting to see how, 
whilst creating a tradition, it simultaneously sowed the seeds of 
its own death. When the songs passed from the sutradhar, who 
was a professional singer, to the actor who was, in those early 
days, not necessarily trained to sing, a see-saw of sorts was set 
up between the expressional and musical components of the sangeet 
natak. With theatre doing good business, prospective actors began 
to train in music with ustads and buwas from the different Hin- 
dustani music gharanas. This gradually transformed the nature 
of the music in sangeet nataks from its old base in folk, keertan 
and other traditional melodies to modified classical bandishes with 
their accompanying taans and ornamental flourishes. The next in- 
evitable stage was vocalists trained in classical music, but without 
a trace of acting talent, entering the profession, finally destroying 
the delicate balance between speech and song, movement of plot 
and creation of mood, which had been at the heart of the best 
sangeet nataks of the earlier years. The non-acting singers sang 
lustily for the applause of an audience gone mad with its love 
for classical music. This contravention of the aesthetic principle 
of ‘auchitya’ resulted in a situation aptly described by the senior 
playwright and Jnanpith award winner, V.V. Shirwadkar, in the 
speech he made as President of the annual Natya Sammelan, held 
in 1970, in Kolhapur. He said: “Many singer-actors did not bother 
to attempt even the A of acting. They hung around on stage merely 
to pass the time, somehow, between one song and the next, and 
one must consider it a great blessing that ey didn’t come down 
into the auditorium to sit out the time.” 

The over-importance given to music was also expressed in an 
extreme form by behaviour of the audience. Songs were given 
encores, and there are legends about single songs being sung eight 
to ten times in response to audience demand. One of the most 
bizarre stories tells of the occasion when an actor who had to 
pass out at the end of a song, rose from his faint and belted out 
the song again in answer to an encore. 

The sangeet natak reached its glory in the Bal Gandharva-Keshav- 
rao Bhosle years, that is, from 1910 to 1925. Both men were skilled 
actors and singers, though the former was the greater showman, 
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consequently becoming Maharashtra’s first matinee idol with a 
charisma that turned him into a living legend. Bhosle later played 
‘prose’ roles, that is non-singing male roles. One of the highpoints 
of the history of the sangeet natak was the joint show of Manapaman 
in which the two stalwarts, owners of rival theatre companies, 
came together in the national cause, collecting Rs 16,000 for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. It was, by all accounts, a brilliant conjunction 
of the finest acting and singing talents that the profession had 
to offer. 

By the end of the twenties, however, the sangeet natak was 
dying of its own excesses. Its end was hastened by the coming 
of the cinema when theatre audiences as wellas stage actors changed 
loyalties. The worst lapses of the practitioners of the sangeet natak 
genre were remembered with horror by the next generation of 
playwrights and theatregoers. If a musical play meant what they 
remembered, then they wanted no part of it. At the same time 
music had become an integral part of dramatic performances and 
Maharashtra loved its music. And so, the effort of playwrights 
thereafter was to lighten the lyrical content of songs, increase the 
dialogue and bring the play more in line with modern demands 
for realistic plays. The songs were now composed by music direc- 
tors. The creative flights of singer-actors were thus automatically 
curbed. The number of songs per play was drastically reduced 
to bring the time-frame of a plays closer to that of films. 

P.K. Atre’s comedies dominated such theatre as was still alive 
in the thirties, and M.G. Rangnekar’s family dramas dominated 
the forties and early fifties. The environment for theatre during 
the Rangnekar years was more conducive to the establishment 
and running of a professional theatre company. Compared to the 
pre-war years, the economic condition of the middle-class had im- 
proved. They could now afford the higher rates of theatre tickets. 
By this time there was also a noticeable slide in the popularity 
of Marathi cinema from its glory in the mid-thirties. Despite the 
comparatively unfriendly environment in which Atre wrote his 
first plays, his Sashtang Namaskar is held to be the progenitor of 
the Marathi satirical comedy and, possibly, the direct ancestor of 
the nine comedies that are advertised on the theatre page before 
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me. Rangnekar, on the other hand, popularised the family drama 
of which the page advertises two descendents. 

While the forties was not the most exciting period of Marathi 
theatre, it served two important functions: it kept the theatre-going 
habit alive in Maharashtra and, through its very shortcomings, 
acted as an irritant for the next generation of playwrights and 
directors to attempt something different. This new generation 
sprang from a most fortuitous circumstance—the all-Maharashtra 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of Marathi theatre, dated from 
the first performance of Sita Swayamvar at Sangliin 1843. In Bombay, 
the Mumbai Marathi Sahitya Sangh decided to institute an annual 
drama festival to mark the occasion. The first festival in 1943 drew 
crowds in their thousands. The old professionals returned to the 
stage and, because many of them were no more, younger people 
were persuaded to join hands with them to resurrect old plays 
along with commissioned new ones. Interest returned to theatre 
though the sangeet natak had had its day. 

There was a revival of the sangeet natak around the sixties with 
the new plays of Vidyadhar Gokhale and the revival of old ones 
featuring a new generation of singer-actors. But, in its imitative 
form, it did not represent the spirit of the sixties, and quietly died, 
leaving behind a few dozen popular melodies. When the State 
or any other body organises a festival of old and not so old sangeet 
nataks today, it is only a gesture, a wistful look backwards, a 
salute, witnessed mostly by septuagenarians on a nostalgic trip, 
middle-agers curious about a genre they had heard so much about 
from their parents and some young people who have enjoyed some 
of the old songs popularised by new singers and come to hear 
them sung live. 

Returning to my page of theatre advertisements, I shall now 
pass on to the other announcement that figures alongside the san- 
geet natak festival advertisement. This one pertains to the finals 
of a popular one-act play competition. 

If one were asked to name a single factor that brought vitality 
to theatre in the mid-fifties, trying to break away from the com- 
mercial theatre of the day where sentiment, an overstated acting 
style and melodrama reigned supreme, then it is the one-act play. 
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The beginnings of this dramatic form lay in the nabhonatyas or 
srutikas that used to be in great demand for radio in the late forties. 
and early fifties. The earliest short plays of Vijay Tendulkar and 
later of Ratnakar Matkari, were broadcast on radio before they 
were performed on stage. Many of them were more verbal and 
descriptive than dramatic. But they were original, not translations 
or adaptations as most of their forerunners had been. They were 
also modern in their themes, their attitudes and their precise, un- 
derstated language. 

Around the mid-fifties a fillip was given to the one-act play 
by the annual intercollegiate one-act play competition started by 
the Kala Kendra of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. In those years 
people like Vijaya Mehta (then Jaywant), Damu Kenkre, Nan- 
dakumar Raote and many more who were later to become the 
pioneers of the new Marathi drama, were in competition with 
each other for their colleges in the Bhavan competitions, sometimes 
entering scenes from longer plays as one-act plays to offset the 
paucity of scripts. Realising the need for new one-act plays to 
be generated, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan held a playwriting com- 
petition to encourage new writers to try their hand at the form. 
Regarding his own writing after this competition in which his 
entry won the second prize to Tendulkar’s first, Ratnakar Matkari 
says, in a collection of essays and interviews on the one-act play 
published by the Nehru Centre, “After this, one-act plays came 
to me in something like a flood. So urgently did they possess 
me, that I’d even write two a week. It was a compulsion. Through 
all this time when I attended college, met friends, ate and slept, 
my real life was lived in the company of my characters.” 

In the same publication, Vijay Tendulkar makes a significant 
point about the exciting experiments in theme, form and idiom 
that could be made in the one-act play which were not possible 
in the full-length play. He says, “The reason for this difference 
is that full-length plays have a tradition. At first they used to be 
five acts in length. Later the three-act mould hung round our necks. 
We have come down to two-acts now, but the limitation of acts 
remains. In the case of a full-length play, the audience comes with 
certain expectations. The one-act play had no tradition behind it. 
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Scene from Ram Ganesh Gadkari’s 
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Scene from Vasant Kanetkar’s 
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Writers therefore did what they pleased with it. The one-act play 
thus benefited by its lack of a tradition.” 

Today, there are so many one-act play competitions for prospec- 
tive directors and actors to hone their skills on before entering 
the them mainstream or parallel theatre, that Satish Alekar has 
said somehere, soon, as we might see signboards like the yellow 
ones outside ISD/STD and Xerox booths announcing them! 

While the earliest one-act play competitions contributed fresh 
ideas to theatre, all too soon they became a trap in which it wasn’t 
so much the compelling creative idea that drove collegians to write 
and perform, but shrewd calculations about the kind of play that 
would win them the prize. They became more gimmicky, flashy 
in obvious ways, smart and slick. In the process, they moved away 
from their central place on the non-commercial stage. 

Vijaya Mehta’s theatre laboratory of the sixties, Rangayan, mother 
of serious Marathi theatre activity in Bombay, just as the Progressive 
Dramatic Association was of activity in Pune, staged sets of one-act 
plays as a regular and vital part of their calendar. Today, the one-act 
play is seen only in competitions, which, in turn, have become 
the raison d’etre of the hundreds of theatre groups that have mush- 
roomed all over Maharashtra. While apprenticeship in competition 
plays does provide both the professional and amateur theatre with 
talent, the short play has not found a place as a valid dramatic 
form outside the competition circuit as it has done elsewhere in 
the world, even if on the fringe. Utpal Dutt refers to a similar 
problem in Bengal in a stimulating interview with the theatre critic 
and scholar, Samik Bandyopadhyay, carried in the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi’s Nehru Shatabdi Natya Samaroh publication, Contem- 
porary Indian Theatre. Dutt laments, “I fail to understand why Girish 
Chandra’s one-act plays remain neglected. One has to read them 
to realise that nobody else had made so many experiments in theatre, 
so varied, so wide-ranging, so rich.” The fact that the one-act play 
which was once the very core of the new, experimental theatre, 
is neglected by the heirs of that movement today, points to a radical 
shiftin their perspective. Here I return to my page of advertisements 
to note an absence, the absence of a single advertisement announc- 
ing a non-commercial play. Time was in the sixties and seventies, 
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or even as late as the early eighties, when Rangayan and later the 
dozens of theatre groups that came to use the Chhabildas school 
hall, acquired by Arvind and Sulabha Deshpande for parallel theatre 
at a nominal rental, produced a stream of interesting plays. In 
Pune, some young people of the Progressive Dramatic Association 
had broken away in 1973 to form the Theatre Academy with their 
production of Ghashiram Kotwal.They counted among their leading 
members, playwright Satish Alekar, director Jabbar Patel and actor 
Mohan Agashe. They were busy taking theatre to the people. In 
those early days they would get on to their bicycles and ride out 
to housing colonies to perform in coutyards and on terraces. Ran- 
gayan enrolled members who were interested not only in seeing 
full-fledged productions of plays, but in developing a total view 
of theatre as a syncretic art. Bombay was a less crowded city then. 
The educated, cultured, middle-class theatre-goer lived in central 
Bombay and the nearer northern suburbs. There was thus a 
homogeneous audience available for plays performed in the Bhulab- 
hai Desai Institute, Tejpal Auditorium, Sahitya Sangh, all in the 
Grant Road-Charni Road stretch and Chhabildas in Dadar. The 
first modernist poet, B. S. Mardhekar had given Marathi a new 
sensibility. Le Corbusier had been invited to build Chandigarh 
and rationalism and democracy were the presiding deities of the 
liberal inteligensia. Tendulkar, beginning his playwriting career 
in this environment, wrote a dramatic language that was far from 
‘dramatic’ in the then accepted sense. There was more unsaid than 
said in his dialogues. His characters spoke in clipped elipses, often 
at cross purposes, holding in emotion. How his idiom affected 
and influenced the playwrights-to-be may be judged from Mahesh 
Elkunchwar’s account of his first encounter with a Tendulkar play. 
In the essay about his own writing which appears in Majha Natya- 
lekhan/Digdarshanacha Prawas (My Journey in Playwrighting/ Direc- 
tion) edited by V.B Deshpande, he talks about the evening when 
he was persuaded by a friend to accompany him to the theatre 
when they failed to get tickets for the film they had planned to 
see. Elkunchwar at first refused to do so, having been revolted 
by his only previous theatrical experience of seeing a decadent 
sangeet natak with elderly, gone-to-seed actors playing the romantic 
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leads. However, he agreed to go to the play when he heard it 
was by Tendulkar who had by this time become controversial. 
Says Elkunchwar, “I cannot describe even today how the next three 
hours went by. I was literally floored. It was an electrifying expert- 
ence. That a play could be like this, so fresh. That acting could 
be like this, so unforced. This was a discovery for me. And suddenly, 
unsuspected doors began to swing open within me. This was some- 
thing I could do, I thought, with unfounded confidence. The play 
I saw that day, Mee Jinklo Mee Harlo (I Have Won I Have Lost; 
wasn’t a great work of art; but it was still the beginning of my 
life as a playwright.” 

The spare style and the raw, unsentimental, ironic view of life 
characteristic of the post-war white urban male playwright in 
Europe and America found its Indianised counterpart in Tendulkat 
whose being a journalist might have contributed to the style in 
which he wrote. I say ‘Indianised’ because he did not break away 
initially from the formal three-act structure, later reducing it tc 
two acts. Yet, it was because of the old form in which he cast 
his plays that his subversion of their conventional dramatic purpose 
and language had a sharper, more potent impact. 

Pushpa Bhave, writing about Tendulkar in “Contemporary In- 
dian Theatre” says, “We can see the contribution he has made 
to the tradition realised in Satish Alekar’s dialogue. The emotiona. 
strength he gave his characters, without being melodramatic, is 
seen...in Mahesh Elkunchwar’s characterisation.” 

An interesting point to notice is that, of the fifteen plays invitec 
to the Nehru Shatabdi Natya Samaroh as the best of the previous 
five decades, nine belong to the 70s decade. The reason why these 
years stand out as a period of exuberant experimentation ir 
Maharashtra is not so much because they consistently producec 
masterpieces of a totally new kind of theatre, but because they 
were part of a nation- wide burst of theatrical activity in whicl 
some old moulds were broken and some new forms tried out 
One cannot claim, however, that the playwrights writing in these 
years shared a common life experience and world view in the 
way that the European playwrights of the sixties later labeled ab. 
surdists were seen to. Satish Alekar, Achyut Vaze, Mahest 
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Elkunchwar and G.P.Deshpande, the new playwrights brought 
together by Satyadev Dubey in the playwriting/ film appreciation 
workshop he organised in Pune in the summer of 1973, were writing 
out of four totally different contexts which informed their world 
view. Achyut Vaze, a Bombay man, was full of the sense of alienation 
and loneliness that characterises the metropolitan person. Satish 
Alekar, inheritor of a narrow Pune Brahmin culture, challenged 
and questioned it with oblique wit. G.P.Deshpande, brought a dual 
vision to his work— of himself as a member of the Brahmin culture 
of Maharashtra, and, perhaps even more strongly, of himself as 
a questioning member of left-wing politics. Mahesh Elkunchwar, 
coming from a feudal background in Vidarbha, initially rejected 
it violently, and wrote aggressively modernist plays, but came to 
terms with it later to produce the mellower, more perfect and 
strikingly ‘true’ Wada Chirebandi, in which he dropped the rawness, 
cynicism and occasional despair of his early work, and made place 
for restrained emotion. | 
The recently concluded playwriting workshop conducted over 
three years by Pune’s Theatre Academy, with a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, has brought into the light a new crop of 
playwrights from different parts and cultures of Maharashtra. An 
indication of the way the theatre movement has been going over 
the last twenty years is provided by the presence, at this workshop, 
of two writers whose themes were non-urban and non-upper-caste. 
Tushar Bhadre of Satara, presented a play based on the lives of 
the nomadic tribes of Maharashtra, while Datta Bhagat wrote the 
only political play to appear on the Marathi theatre scene after 
Deshpande’s Udhwasta Dharmashala. In Wata Palwata, he takes a 
close and compassionately critical look at the Dalit movement 
through the three generations of its existence from the Ambedkar 
years till now. It is clear that the initiative has passed from Bombay 
and Pune to the districts, though the two cities are still home to 
a handful of energetic young playwrights who are doing very varied 
and interesting work. Rajeev Naik and Chetan Datar in Bombay; 
Makarand Sathe, Sanjay Pawar and, more recently, Dr. 
Chandrashekhar Phansalker in Pune, have produced a fairly large 
body of work between them. Yet the question that was raised 
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for the three-day deliberations at a recent seminar in Panhala, or- 
ganised jointly by the Theatre Academy and Pratyay of Kolhapur, 
with funds from the Ford Foundation, was, why theatre had lost 
its experimental edge after the glorious decades of the sixties and 
seventies? Could the prevailing climate of corruption, consumerism 
and invasion of the electronic media be the reason? This question 
was never really addressed by the participants. Had they done 
so, we could have arrived first, at a definition of what, in our 
opinion, constituted the experimental before deciding how far the 
previous decades had been experimental and where the present 
decade stood vis-a-vis them. The most stimulatinging thinking on 
what experimental theatre ought to be came from Shyam Manohar 
in the form of a series of questions for the present practitioners 
of theatre to answer. He suggested a form of poor theatre with, 
occasionally, cross-gender casting to allow women on the ex- 
perimental stage to express themselves through powerful male 
roles. Such experiments had already been tried in the West and 
would serve us very well he said, given the paucity of resources 
we are always suffering from. The young people at whom these 
questions were aimed, did not appear to be stimulated by them 
into new thinking. 

One could not have had a better illustration of the death of 
the spirit of experimentation in Marathi urban theatre than the 
lukewarm response to Shyam Manohar’s questions, the most per- 
tinent of which was: why is parallel theatre doing exactly what 
commercial theatre is doing, but on a smaller scale. This question 
could very well be asked, and is being asked today, in Benga! 
too, where group theatre is seeking to catch its audience with slickly 
designed, naturalistically acted melodramas which will not disturt 
them, indeed, pander to their sense of themselves. Many of the 
group theatre plays running to full houses in Calcutta, would dc 
extremely well on the Marathi commercial stage. Which brings 
us to another aspect of the commercial/ non-commercial divide 
We return to our page of theatre advertisements and Dhyani Mani 
the runaway hit, written by Prashant Dalvi (who has also writter 
for the parallel stage), directed by Chandrakant Kulkarni (wh« 
has also directed for the parallel stage). The parallel theatre 0 
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the sixties and seventies, the decades of its greatest activity, made 
a point of maintaining a strict distance from the commercial Stage, 
defining itself by the very act of doing so. Experimental was defined 
by the Rangayan seniors as laboratory work. No production would 
have more than six shows. The important thing was to continue 
exploring and not get stuck with performing. So strong was this 
view that Rangayan split on its account. Vijay Tendulkar’s play, 
Shantata Court Chaly Ahe turned out to be a hit. Some members 
of Rangayan saw no reason why they shouldn't milk it while they 
could. Vijaya Mehta felt otherwise. She was for handing the play 
Over to a commercial company to produce. This was the only oc- 
casion on which the fundamental difference between experimental 
and commercial theatre activity was sought to be established. The 
one who wished to do it, Vijaya Mehta, lost the round and later 
the battle itself. Yet, the younger people at the Panhala seminar 
sensed that the participants disapproved of the fact that the line 
between commercial and non-commercial theatre had become 
blurred today. Tushar Bhadre, the playwright from Satara, took 
Shyam Manohar’s question in this regard by its horns and 
responded by a firmly rejecting all the rules lines that the previous 
generation had sought to lay down in theatre. He asserted the 
right of playwrights like Prashant Dalvi to write in any form they 
chose and for any stage they pleased. 

It is, however, factually wrong to think that the previous genera- 
tion had, in fact, kept aloof from the commercial stage. Neither 
the ‘experimental’ playwrights, nor directors and actors of the 
seventies generation had treated the commercial stage as untouch- 
able. A major chunk of Damu Kenkre’s work has been for the 
commercial stage. Vijaya Mehta allowed herself to be persuaded 
fo act in commercial plays when Rangayan finally split and she 
‘ioyed with the idea of giving up theatre altogether for a nine-to-five 
ob. Shreeram Lagoo, one of the mainstays of the experimental 
stage, who had dared to do Tendulkar’s Gidhade against heavy 
dds, threw up his medical practice to become a professional actor. 
fendulkar’s Sakharam Binder was produced professionally and ran 
0 excellent houses. It is interesting to note what Ratnakar Matkari, 
uthor of Lok Katha ’78" one of the most powerful experimental plays 
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of the seventies, has to say with regard to the impulse to experiment. 
He says in Mazha Natyalekhan/Digdarshan Prawas, “You cannot carry 
out experiments in theatre at the drop of a hat. If they were so 
easy to do, they wouldn't deserve to be called experiments. It 
is only when we grow so desperate about the established order 
of things that there is no way for us but to break through it, that 
we experiment and this happens after long intervals. Therefore 
nobody can be or is consistently experimental.” Perhaps this state- 
ment carries the seed of the answer to Shyam Manohar’s explicit 
and other people’s implicit criticism. The established, that is the 
professional theatre must be so out of harmony with the temper 
and spirit of the age that the creative people of the times must 
feel a desperate need to say something different than what is being 
said and in a new form. When people like Vijaya Mehta, Damu 
Kenkre, Dilip Kolhatkar, Shreeram Lagoo and Vijay Tendulkar came 
to the commercial stage, it underwent a sea change.They brought 
to it a new style of writing, direction and acting that was nearer 
to real life, weaning the audience away from the declamatory, 
melodramatic style of the earlier years. This was all to the good, 
for the more refined and vigorous the mass theatre, the greater 
the challenge to the experimenter. Though this sounds logical in 
theory, it hasn’t happened so far in practice, for the simple reason 
that many experiments have already been carried out both in India 
and in the world and the present generation is heir to them all. 
Perhaps it was this that the young Pune playwright, Sanjay Pawar 
was suggesting metaphorically, when at Panhala he said that the 
previous generation of theatre practitioners had laid the stage waste 
by running amok on it, doing what they pleased. The challenge 
to today’s theatre practitioner to be experimental is thus much 
more difficult than it was for his\her immediate predecessor. 
Two years ago, when the parallel stage lost the use of the Chhabil- 
das School hall, theatre groups from all over Maharashtra came 
together under an umbrella organisation named the Samantar Natya 
Manch. The purpose of this body was to press the State for a 
properly equipped auditorium for non-commercial plays. The 
demand brought to mind the cry that came from the senior thespian 
‘Keshavrao Date’ at the 32nd Maharashtra Natya Sammelan held 
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in Bombay in 1940: “Give the actor place to stand,” went the historic 
appeal. The main factor that had rendered professional theatre 
homeless by the forties was the conversion of all playhouses into 
cinema houses. K. Narayan Kale, the actor and critic of Marathi 
theatre who always saw straight and spoke straight, later pointed 
out, in an essay for the Bhalerao Smriti Granth entitled, Marathi 
Rangbhoomi Marathi Natak, that the condition of Marathi theatre 
in the forties was as much the result of its own loss of standards 
as of external circumstance like the lack of performance spaces. 
Inan uncanny duplication of his observation, lecturer and once-avid 
theatregoer, Anant Bhave, posed a similar question at the first 
Samantar Natya Manch meeting. Why should we demand an 
auditorium, well-equipped or otherwise, when our parallel theatre — 
activity hardly deserves the name and is barely existent, he asked. 
The question served to turn people’s attention inwards to their 
internal problems and motivated them to look for and discuss 
solutions immediately. 

As has been suggested already, the commercial circuitis booming, 
despite doomsday mutterings about the effect of television on its 
survival. Devices which were invented on the experimental stage 
have now settled comfortably on the commercial stage. Though 
the middle class drawing room is still the classic setting here, depar- 
tures are made once in a while from the copy-book drawing room 
play, and willingly accepted by the audience. A recent example 
was the start of Vasant Kanetkar’s politically incorrect play, Phakta 
Ekach Karan, (Just One Reason). Here a narrator comes on to in- 
troduce the characters of the play and goes on to assume the role 
of the protagonist before the eyes of the audience, by donning 
his moustache and costume on stage. Even this mild use of an 
alienation device would not have been attempted a few years ago. 
Needless to say, this bit of alienation is followed by a regular, 
conventional drawing room drama. 

Some of the most popular playwrights of the commercial stage 
today, are Jaywant Dalvi, Vasant Kanetkar, Ratnakar Matkari, 
P.L.Mayekar, Suresh Khare, Shekhar Tamhane and Prashant Dalvi. 
The most interesting plays to have hit the commercial stage in 
the last few years are Matkari’s Ghar Tighancha Hava, based on 
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Scene from Mahesh Elkunchewar’s Magna Talyakathi, 1992 
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the life of a well-known social worker who lived apart from her 
alcoholic husband in order to continue with her work, but whose 
decision led to her daughter's suicide; Jaywant Dalvi’s Nati Goti 
about a mentally retarded boy and his parents’ realisation of his 
sexuality; Prashant Dalvi’s Char Chaughi, the story of four women 
and their relationships with their husbands/lovers/boyfriends; the 
same playwright’s Dhyani Mani about a woman’s escape into self- 
delusion to cope with the shock of being told she’d never bear 
a child, and Ajit Dalvi’s Doctor Tumhi Suddha about the pressures 
on doctors today to fall in line with the growing commercialisation 
of the medical profession and the unethical practices that follow. 
P.L.Mayekar’s Ayi Retire Hote became a hit primarily because it 

seemed to suggest a revolutionary idea while actually supporting 
the old male-female equation. 

If one were asked to name one quality that is common to Marathi 
_ drama, whether commercial or non-commercial, it would have to 
be reverence for the word. The word carries the greatest theatrical 
meaning for Marathi theatre. As a consequence of making the word 
the only carrier of meaning, and dramatic speech having grown 
increasingly closer to real life speech patterns, the dominant acting 
Style is naturalistic. Some of Rajeev Naik’s earlier plays like Mitli 
Papni(The Closed Eyelid) demanded another idiom of performance, 
for he wrote long speeches in a mixture of street lingo and cerebra- 
tion. One of the reasons why the productions of these early plays 
did not have sufficient impact was the insufficiency of under- 
standing and speech skills in the directors and actors of his group, 
Antarnatya. In this situation, dominated by naturalism, neither the 
actor's body nor other theatrical elements are used as counterpoints 
to the text. Set design, music, lighting, all take their cue directly 
from the written word and are subservient to it. There is no abstrac- 
tion. 

One of the most talked about sets in the seventies was the one 
Bapu Limaye designed for Theatre Unit's production of Tendulkar’s 
Gidhade (Vulture). Limaye has published a booklet describing the 
constraints under which it was constructed and the creative proces- 
ses by which he arrived at the design. The impulse from which 
he began was the association of vultures, the eponymous ‘gidhade’, 
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with massive, thick-barked trees. From here it was a logical step 
to conceive of rough-hewn furniture and bark-like textures. The 
set was considered remarkable because it was a departure from 
the usual smooth box-set; but it was not:a departure from 
naturalism, only an extension of it. When sets have been more 
‘suggestive’, they have still referred directly to the objective reality 
of the locations described by the writer. Only when resources have 
been scarce have naturalistic sets been dropped. Recourse has then 
been taken to amateur theatre’s stock-in-trade— an arrangement 
of levels and blocks to demarcate acting spaces. Music is con- 
ventionally melodic and lighting is for mood and drama. So, though 
the director vs. writer debate has been around for many years, 
the writer has actually reigned supreme in Marathi theatre. In this 
context, a contrast is offered by a statement Utpal Dutt makes 
in his interview in Contemporary Indian Theatre. Speaking about 
another and perhaps more vital issue, that of the relationship be- 
tween the new and the old, the modern and the traditional, Utpal 
Dutt remarks that the Bengali directors. of his time were choosing 
to stage so many translations because they mistakenly believed 
that there were no playwrights in the Bengali language except 
Tagore. Dutt asserts that, “while there are a lot of bad plays, we 
have also had extremely powerful playwrights. At the same time.. 
“He then goes on to make an important point, when he says" 
we are not required to stage them exactly the way.they were written. 
We have pens. We should use them...and do with them whatever 
we like..." Such a position has not been taken by any contemporary 
director in Maharashtra. Satyadev Dubey always did and does, 
and though his career spans the entire 35-year history of the exper- 
imental theatre movement in Bombay, and though he is as or more 
active than many younger directors even now, he cannot be counted 
as a representative of the young non-commercial theatre prac- 
titioners of today. And he too, as much as any other. director, 
is a believer in the word, and his forte too, whatever else he may 
try, is naturalism, as is Vijaya Mehta’s and Shreeram Lagoo’s. 
So unchallenged is the equation that theatre equals dramatic 
text, that even Pushpa Bhave, theatre critic and scholar, who ques- 
tions and challenges every accepted notion of theatre, unconsciously 
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‘submits to it. At the end of her trenchant analysis in Rangnayak 
of what constitutes the experimental and how present day efforts 
measure up, or don’t, to the criteria she enumerates, she says: 
“Has the experimental movement contributed to the theatrical ex- 
perience that the Marathi play has expressed or can express? There 
is certainly a qualitative difference in terms of scope and variety 
between what the plays staged during the golden age of Marathi 
theatre could and did express and the dramatic writing of today. 
Acting styles also come in for a closer look today than they did 
in the past.There is.also an attempt to explore the medium of 
theatre. Today’s theatre practitioners are alive to what's happening 
in other Indian language theatres and in world theatre. But we 
are still waiting for the playwright who, while preserving his sense 
of his own identity, will give dramatic form to his apprehension 
of the world.” The burden of the meaningful theatre of the future, 
has thus‘again been placed squarely on the shoulders of the writer. 
_ The question of relating to the tradition, mentioned earlier, needs 
to be looked at in order to suggest why, in a way, the experimental 
theatre in urban areas has become rootless. The search for roots, 
which became an obsession in the seventies, and still shows its 
folksy face once in a while, took the urban theatre to an imagined 
rural past with which it had never had links. The importing of 
folk theatre devices into the urban play, or writers attempting to 
write in the folk form for urban audiences was.an act of misap- 
propriation wrongly named reclamation or search for roots. Why 
Ghashiram Kotwal was not such an act of misappropriation was 
because it connected with the folk form of Dashavatar at a deep 
structural level so that form and content were bound in an ideal 
interdependent relationship which gave the play cohesion. Another 
reasorrcould have been that the writer, director and music composer 
were drawing, unconsciously, on the sangeet natak tradions, nearer 
to us in time and providing a valid link with folk theatre. 
The real roots of Marathi urban theatre in the sangeet natak 
were brilliantly used by Satish Alekar in Begum Barve, one of the 
modern classics of Marathi theatre. Here was a vibrant link being 
set up between the past and the present, full of ironic questioning, 
but also of a deeply felt understanding and compassion which 
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worked not only at the level of theme, plot and characters, but 
at the level of language as well. In this play, Alekar lovingly uses 
to great ironic effect, the arabesques and flourishes of the old theatri- 
cal language, to express feelings and moods which could not have 
been contained by the precise cut and thrust of the modern idiom. 
Contrasted with the language Begum Barve, the failed small time 
female impersonator of a bygone era, uses, is the dreary idiom 
of government offices used by the two clerks whose lives weave 
in and out of Begum Barve’s. Again, a full understanding of the 
keertan form gives Alekar’s Mahanirvan its sharp ironic edge. 

These are the genuine uses of non-urban theatre traditions that 
Mahesh Elkunchwar doesn’t take fully into cognizance when he 
speaks with vehemence against the exploitative and dishonest use 
of folk forms in urban plays. What -is important is that he takes 
up a clearly defined position about his own playwriting vis-a-vis 
contemporary trends. In his exhaustive interview with Ashish 
Rajadhyaksha in “Contemporary Indian Theatre”, he answers the 
question regarding the possibility of new meaning being given 
to folk forms ina radically different context, he says, “It’s difficult 
to imagine that happening in our urban theatre because all these 
forms have emerged in villages as a collective impulse, as the 
manifestation of collective minds. Whereas the entire impulse of 
your urban playwright is an individual one... 

He writes from a position of contradiction with the social forces, 
so how can he simply graft on forms that are not implicit in his 
condition?... Speaking for myself, I’ve always known that though 
my childhood and upbringing were ina village, I am a completely 
urbanised person. I’m utterly an individualist. I cannot be a part 
of any collective consciousness." 

Pushpa Bhave’s criterion for the genuine experiment stands 
directly in contrast to this position. She says in the same Rangnayak 
essay quoted above: “...one important point must be considered In 
the context of the expectations from experimenters that I have 
enumerated at the beginning, they must naturally have a link with 
other revolutionary movements in the country... Thus, it is only 
right that the experimental movement in the democratic age has 
moved from the hero-centric to the collective-centric.” G. P. Desh- 
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pande holds the same view, expressed clearly in his paper at the 
Panhala seminar. 

Roots must grow in three directions in theatre today—they must 
go down into the socio-political culture, the history of the language 
and the traditions of the theatre. A combination of all three is 
more likely to produce work of weight and vision. It might be 
flawed, but it would hold, not drift away in the wind, as many 
of the non-commercial plays staged in Bombay today seem to do. 
They are undoubtedly clever, skilfully worked out, well-produced 
and acted plays, but they find no firm location in the context in- 
dicated above. The Panhala seminar served as a mirror for all 
positions on the issue to be reflected. By and large, the theatre 
people of today and tomorrow did not acknowledge any debt to 
either the immediate or the remote past. It would seem they had 
sprung out of virgin ground. Nobody spoke of tradition; nobody 
referred to the socio-political climate prevailing today, something 
that the organisers had particularly asked participants to keep in 
mind when writing their papers; nobody spoke of precisely what 
they were rejecting and what they were attempting to do. If they 
were perceived as not producing serious enough, committed work, 
that was fine by them because they rejected the criteria on which 
this perception was based. Commitment to them meant shackles 
on individual creativity. No ‘isms’ for us was their cry. 

It would be interesting to note here, that the two major 
_ playwrights of the seventies generation, Mahesh Elkunchwar and 
Satish Alekar, have both expressed an acute sense of loss at the 
absence, in the theatre world of Maharashtra, of a visionary. Stating 
that his generation had, because of this lack, merely groped in 
the dark, Alekar suggested at the Panhala seminar, that Ram Ganesh 
Gadkari might have been such a guru had he not died so early. 
Elkunchwar, addressing the question whether his generation had 
in fact done anything truly experimental in the theatre, suggests, 
in the interview referred to above, that they didn’t do much more 
than “expand on the earlier norms that prevailed.” The reason 
is that, “we never had a prophet in our midst—an Artaud or a 
Brecht or a Grotowski...The prophet doesn’t do theatre for its own 
sake, he does it as part of his own spiritual evolution. In our theatre 
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I don’t think there are many people with anything one could 
describe as a spiritual quest...Our theatre has remained at the level 
of performance.” 

At the Panhala seminar, Samik Bandyopadhyay, speaking about 
theatre in Bengal, omitted any reference at all to the last ten years 
or so of its history. Later he stated that nothing worthwhile had 
happened there in recent years. The important figures in Bengali 
theatre were still Badal Sirkar and Utpal Dutt, one old, one no 
more, and both men of the sixties and seventies generation. 

One would be willing to grant that the seventies generation, 
including Bandyopadhyay, were looking at the work of younger — 
theatre practitioners from an old slant that had no relevance for 
them. But this argument needs to be made and it was not, by 
representatives of the younger generation, confirming the suspicion 
that they had never felt the need to take stock of their work, ideas 
or aims in a serious way. 

The picture of Bombay theatre today, as may be seen, is one 
of a lively commercial theatre where new producers are willing 
to risk their money on serious plays in contrast to the time, not 
too long ago, when so many of P.K.Atre’s comedies were revived 
to fill the till when no new rib-ticklers were available. The ticket 
rates are still well within the means of the average theatre-goer, 
around Rs 30 for the best seats. In contrast, in the Gujarati and 
the English theatres in Bombay, the best seats go for Rs 100 or 
more. Auditoria for Marathi plays have burgeoned all over the 
city and its extensions, one of the best being in Thane, outside 
the city limits. Commercial theatre has a good audience loyal to 
a banner or a writer or an actor, an audience which may be heard 
discussing the issues raised in a serious problem play during the 
intervals and at home, and even in newspaper columns where 
debates on plays can go on for weeks. The Press has a soft spot 
for the theatre, devoting generous columns to its coverage. So, 
in fact, does the State. | 

Parallel theatre on the other hand has not worked at keeping 
its audience. It has lost its home in Dadar and, though it has found 
two new performance spaces, both in the northern suburbs, it has 
not found the kind of audience that once thronged to Chhabildas 
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School Hall. Once ina while, a production like the one Chandrakant 
Kulkarni directed of Yelkot by Shyam Manohar, suddenly catches 
on and the audience flocks to see it. Otherwise the attendance 
is on the thinnerside. 

If this is a problem, the younger generation appears to have 
no solution for it. Discussing the issue in his paper at the Panhala 
seminar, Rajeev Naik, who has so far authored over half-a-dozen 
plays and translated three, lays the blame partly at the door of 
a certain kind of play, performed in earlier years, which gave audien- 
ces the idea that experimental meant difficult. or impossible to 
understand. His paper was a series of questions to which he sug- 
gested some answers. But most were left unanswered. His paper 
was like the parallel theatre today, raising vital questions and wait- 
ing for someone to find the answers. 
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THE COARACTERS 


Professor Satish Godghate, a teacher 
Heme Godghate, Satish’s wife 

Kaka Godghate, age between 50 and 60. Satish’s uncle 
Arjun Jadhav, Satish Godghate student 
Dasrao Joshi, Headmaster of a school 
sonal Joshi, Dasrao’s daughter 
Inspector of Police, 

Subhan, a Party worker 

Student One 

Student Two 

Student Three 


OE Be | 
SCENE 1 


The drawing room of Prof. Satish Godghate’s house. A portrait of 
Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar and a Sewadal calendar on the wall. A study 
table in the corner with some books. The drawing room has a sofa with 
a teapoy. A shoe stand in another corner. The arrangement 1s neat and 
simple. When the curtain goes up, it 1s evening. Kaka—age between 
fifty and sixty—sitting in a chair, trying to read a newspaper with con- 
siderable effort. 

KAKA: (Stops reading in the middle.) Sunbai... 

HEMA: (From within.) Coming...(Enters.) Yes, What? 

KAKA: (Angry.) What do you mean “what”? How many times 
do I have to tell you? Never say “what” when I call you. Say 
“Ji.” That’s proper. Can’t you be a bit polite? | 

HEMA: Iam sorry. 

KAKA: (Brightens up.) That's better! You know, when I was 
young, I, too, used to say “what”, whenever my mother called 
me. And then she would get furious and shout, without even stop- 
ping for breath, “Bastard, don’t you say “what”, either say “ji”, 
otherwise go rot..." (Laughs loudly.) Since then I’ve got this habit 
of saying “ji”. Whenever someone calls me, I always say “ji” in 
reply. Even a baby. (Stops. Then in a strict tone.) Always remember 
to say “ji”. Understand? 

HEMA: Ji. 

KAKA: That's better. 

HEMA: I don’t mind as much if you scold me when we are 
alone. But you shouldn’t insult me when there are people around. 

KAKA: Then you should learn how to speak and behave properly. 
But who am I to teach you that? After all, we are merely Buddhists! 
But you are a Brahmin! On top of everything else you are educated. 

HEMA: (Furious.) Stop referring to my caste, Kaka, in every 
other sentence. | : 

KAKA: (A bit crest-fallen, but without showing it.) You want me 
to stop? Okay, I will. (Pauses.) But tell me, does caste disappear 
if I stop talking about it? Babasaheb tised to say, what you can’t 
cast off is caste. 
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HEMA: But I absolutely don’t like it! 

KAKA: What? Caste, or my talking about it? 

HEMA: Both. We broke away from our castes and got married. 
In the face of stiff opposition. Who supported us? No one. Our 
parents, relatives, no one! Not even you! 

KAKA: Okay, okay! I accept. 

HEMA: We didn’t have jobs. Used to go hungry for days. But 
who came forward to help? Not a single soul! Neither relatives 
nor people from our castes. Even you refused to see us! For one 
and a half years! Because we got married against your wishes. 

KAKA: Now, now. Let bygones be bygones! 

HEMA: Exactly! That’s what I say too. But you aren't ee 
to forget. It’s almost six months since you came to stay with us, 
but hardly a day has passed without your referring to my caste. 

KAKA: Oh, well! How can I help it if the truth slips out like 
this? (Plainly nettled by her attack.) Who likes caste? Tell me, who 
does? I have worked with Babasaheb. For more than forty years. 
Against the caste system. But has it disappeared? No. How many 
years has it been since your marriage? Five. Why, it’s more than 
three years since Satish came here, to this town, to take up this 
job. But what do people say even now? Tell me, Satish Godghate, 
professor, a Buddhist, and his wife, a Brahmin! And there is no 
dearth of peeping Toms around us, let me tell you. Even small 
girls bend over backwards just to see what’s happening in our 
house. Tell me why? 

HEMA: Let people do what they want. But you are not people! 
You are his own uncle! 

KAKA: Of course I am! Not a grafted one, but a real one, his 
own father’s brother! 

HEMA: You are, aren't you? Then,.at, least you should stop 
talking in this manner. 

KAKA: (Accepting that the tables have been turned on him.) Hm. 
Okay. I'll try. (Pause.) Did Satish do it? 

HEMA: What? 

KAKA: What I had asked him to do. Don’t tell me you, too, 
have forgotten! 

HEMA: Oh, about Shevanta’s certificate? 
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KAKA: So you do remember after all! 

HEMA: He said, he wouldn’t do it. 

KAKA: Why? 

HEMA: Kaka, Shewanta has never worked in any school. Then 
how can they issue her a false certificate of experience? 

KAKA: Did he ask anyone at all? 

HEMA: I don’t know! 

KAKA: I’m sure, he never asked anyone! 

HEMA: That's right! He didn’t! 

KAKA: And why not, pray? He knows that headmaster, doesn’t 
he? Dasrao Joshi. Or did he say no? 

HEMA: Satish is against asking for such false certificates, Kaka! 

KAKA: Why? How does it harm anyone? In what way? The 
poor girl wants to learn. She’s a widow. Shouldn't we help? She’s 
even got admission to that course. B.Ed. or D.Ed, whatever they 
call it. 

HEMA: Maybe you are right. But Satish has absolutely refused 
to do it. 

KAKA: Who the hell does he think he is? The God of Truth? 
Why did he get educated if he didn’t want to help his own people? 
Ha! I would have procured ten such certificates had I been in 
my own village! 

HEMA: Well, I did try to reason with him, but he wouldn’t 
listen, he was angry! Maybe if you try talking to him...! 

KAKA: Me? I can, of course, talk to him! Who’s scared of him? 
Well, I asked you because I thought you might be able to convince 
him better. But why should I talk to him? Ill talk directly to Dasrao 
Joshi himself. I know him quite well. I’ll ask him straight away. 
Let me see how he dares to refuse! (Starts towards the door with 
his walking stick.) 

_HEMA: Now, where are you going? 

KAKA: Blast you! Did you have to ask that? How many times 
do I have to tell you? Never ask me where I am going, when 
I am going out on some important work! Well, Iam going to Joshi 
Master’s school. 

HEMA: Now? At this time? 
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KAKA: Yes. Now. At this time. The school probably isn’t over 
yet. I’ll collect the certificate and take it immediately to Shewanta. 

HEMA: When will you be back? 

KAKA: Damn you and your questions! My wife never had this 
habit of asking questions like you. But you? The moment I decide 
to go out, there you go bang with your question, “Where are you 
going?” 

HEMA: You know, Kaka, he waits for you at meal times. And 
if you aren’t around, I get scolded for letting you go out at meal 
times. | 

KAKA: Sunbai, once we step out of the house in the name of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar, who knows when we will be back? Ah, 
now that you ask me about meals, | remember, | am eating at 
Bhim Nagar today. 

HEMA: At Bhim Nagar? At whose place? 

KAKA: Some upasakas had gone on a pilgrimage to Bodh Gaya. 
They returned yesterday. They’ ve collected money for a community 
dinner. (Hema is perplexed.) Well, think of it as mavanda. 

HEMA: Mavanda? | 

KAKA: What else can you call it, then? I'll be back late 

HEMA: Why? 

KAKA: There’s a meeting of the Bharatiya Bodh Mahasabha. 
To discuss the construction of a Bodh Vihara. But what's the point 
of telling you all this? You have neither religion nor God? 

HEMA: Where are. you planning to build this Bodh Vihara? 

KAKA: Suppose I want to build it right here, in Sivaji Nagar! 
Would it be allowed? 

HEMA: But... are you sure the meeting is just to discuss the 
Bodh Vihara? Or... 

KAKA: (Guardedly.) Then what else is it for? 

HEMA: We’ve heard some rumours... 

KAKA: What? 

HEMA: What is cooking at Milind Nagar, Kaka? 

KAKA: Milind Nagar? Nothing that I know of. 

HEMA: And how is Arjun connected with that? 

KAKA: How do I know? 
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HEMA: Arjun hasn't turned up here for quite a few days. Does 
he ever see you? 

KAKA: O yes. We do meet when I go to Bhim Nagar. 

HEMA: I’ve heard he’s collecting subscriptions. 

KAKA: Yes, he is. 

HEMA: He is? What for? 

KAKA: (Confused, but then recovering.) For the Vihara. 

HEMA: For the Vihara, or for acquiring by force houses built 
for people affected by the flood? | 

KAKA: For both. He has submitted an application to the tehsildar 
with signatures of all the people. 

HEMA: It is rumoured that he’s going to break the locks open 
and allot the houses to all slum dwellers. In case, the government 
refuses to give them the houses. Is: that true? 

KAKA: What's wrong in doing that? 

HEMA: That means, Kaka, you know perfectly well what's cook- 
ing at Milind Nagar. But Kaka, are you aware that doing any 
such thing would be illegal? Arjun’s hiding it even from Satish. 
Please ask him at least to talk to Satish before he does any such 
thing. : 

KAKA: Why should I ask him to\talk to Satish? As if Satish 
would allow it! He isn’t even prepared toask anyone for Shevanta’s | 
certificate. What's the point of asking him? 

HEMA: Are you in it, too? 

KAKA: Me? Why should I be? And what do I need a house 
for, now? 

HEMA: You don’t. But what about the Dalits in Bhim Nagar...? 

KAKA: Of course, they want houses. And why shouldn’t they? 
As if Satish intends to do anything... 

HEMA: Well, he is trying to form a housing society. Isn’t he? 

KAKA: Housing Society! That’s what I have been hearing for 
the last six months! He’s been trying... for ages! The rikshawalas 
have set up hutments as if they are nomadic tribes. Aren’t they 
human beings too? Bungalow after bungalow is coming up. But 
for whom? Housing Society, she says! And who are you trying 
to scare with the law? Us? Who made the laws? Babasaheb. For 
whom? For us. And you dare to scare us with the law? Your 
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father is a judge, isn’t he? Go ask him. I'll wait till then. By the 
time they get their Housing Society, these people will be dead 
and gone! 

HEMA: (Pacifying him.) Kaka, don’t I understand your agony? 
After all, am I not your daughter-in-law? 

KAKA: Eh? Of course. You know, you have a way about with 
you. You speak so sweetly sometimes, that I forget my anger. 
All right, so what do you suggest? 

KAKA: Kaka, could you do one thing? Bring Arjun along with 
you here. Do you seriously believe that Satish will do anything 
to harm the interests of the Dalits? He’s better educated than Arjun. 
Besides, he’s Arjun’s teacher. Now, if Arjun’s decision is to be 
accepted by all, hadn’t we better consider all the pros and cons? 

KAKA: Now you're talking sense. Where’s our register? 

HEMA: Which one? | 

KAKA: Bharatiya Bodhsabha. 

HEMA: Ah, that’s in his cupboard. Just a minute. I'll fetch it 
for you. 

KAKA: Okay. Ill wait. (Hema brings the register from the cupboard 
and gives it to him.) Don’t worry. I'll definitely bring Arjuya with 
me after the meeting. 

HEMA: And what's this, Kaka? Forgotten your medicine again, 
haven't you? 

KAKA: Plain forgot about it! All right, give it to me. I’ll gulp 
it down. 

HEMA: (Giving him a tablet from a bottle on the stool and some 
water in a glass.) And yes, you have an appointment with the doctor 
today, remember? 

KAKA: How do you remember every detail? And what's wrong 
with me? That silly doctor has got nothing to do. So he calls me 
and whiles away his time, counting my heartbeats! 

HEMA: Kaka... 

KAKA: Okay Okay. Iam off. But I know, I won’t escape him. 
He’ll leave me alone only when my heart stops beating. 

HEMA: Now, now, that’s no way to talk! As if the doctor has 
nothing better to do! See him first and then go to Bhim Nagar. 
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(Goes in. Kaka is flipping through the register when Dasrao Joshi 
enters.) 

DASRAO: Is Godghate Sir at home? 

KAKA: Oh, Dasrao Guruji? 

DASRAO: Namaskar, Kaka. 

KAKA: (Looks straight into Dasrao’s eyes.) Jai Bhim. That’s how 
we greet people, you know. 

DASRAO: Eh? Oh yes! You just won't give up anything, will 

ou? 
f KAKA: And what about you? You also say ‘Namaskar’ when 
you see me, don’t you? (Both laugh.) Ah, but what a godsend that 
you came! I was about to come and see you myself. 

DASRAO: See me? | 

KAKA: Why? Shouldn’t I? 

DASRAO: About what? 

KAKA: Easy, easy. I’ll explain everything at length, but first 
sit down and relax. (He sits down himself, relaxed.) Sunbai. 

HEMA: ji. 

KAKA: Bring some first class tea for this esteemed relative of 
mine by marriage. You won't mind, Guruji, will you? 

DASRAO: No. Why should I? 

KAKA: Taking our tea, you know, in our company, sitting next 
to us—well of course, now our Satish is half Brahmin himself! 
Still...you know...sure you don’t mind? 

DASRAO: (Understands the taunt.) Kaka, what's wrong in taking 
tea in anybody’s company? And anyway, it’s Hematai who’s going 
to make the tea! So...Right? 

KAKA: Quite! That’s exactly the point I was explaining to my 
daughter-in-law just now. That come what may, people just won’t 
forget caste. By the way, I hope you aren’t angry, Guruji! 

DASRAO: What for? 

KAKA: I said you were a relative by marriage. 

DASRAO: What's there to be angry about, Kaka? We consider 
Hema to be our own daughter, older than our Sonal. 

KAKA: Ah ha! Agreed. 

DASRAO: Good, now tell me, where does caste come in? 

KAKA: Wait! Not so fast, not so fast. Let me proceed systemati- 
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cally. Now, see, you are a Joshi, I a Godghate. (Pauses deliberately.) 
So?...Get it? That’s why. Get the difference now? 

DASRAO: (In the same taunting spirit.) You bet I do. And why 
not? So what if we are related by marriage? 

KAKA: Now you are talking. 

DASRAO: Yes. So what if we are related by marriage! You won't 
give us any place in your thirty-three percent would you, Kaka? 
Tell me seriously, would you? 

KAKA: (Understands the taunt.) Oh, oh, oh! A sharp eye, indeed, 
on our reservation! 

DASRAO: So you won't give us any place, Kaka, right? You 
won't! Right! Let it pass. 

KAKA: Guruji, aren’t you a freedom fighter? You, too, have 
your own green pasture, don’t you, thanks to Mother Indira! How 
much does it come to a year? Surely not less than twelve hundred? 
No? Concessions in railway fares, bus fares, college fees, plus several 
other perks of various kinds. Then why look enviously, Sir, at 
our reservations? Our kids have started getting an education only 
recently. Let them learn a bit, enjoy good posts, be DSPs and Col- 
lectors. Then you can have it all for yourselves. 

DASRAO: But I don’t object, Kaka! 

KAKA: O yes, you don’t object, but then you want to eat the 
cake and have it too, you know. 

DASRAO: How? 

KAKA: Take this girl, Hema, for instance! My daughter-in-law. 
Our God of Truth, Lord Sattyawan, brought her into this house. 
Sattyawana is our Satish you know. Sattyawan is what I call him, 
because he yaps about Truth a lot. 

DASRAO: Okay, so? 

KAKA: She’s a gem of a girl really. So what if she’s a Brahmin! 
But suppose he hadn’t married her...wouldn’t a girl from one of 
our own poor families have lived like a queen in this house? This 
is what I call eating the cake and having it too. Of course, I don’t 
blame her. Our own boy was a bad coin, so it couldn’t be helped. 
(Turns to Dasrao.) We, as a people, are ready a hundred times 
over to forget caste, but are you people ready to forget it, Guruji? 
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You consider Hema to be your own dau ghter. Agreed. But Shewan- 
ta? Do you consider her your own daughter too? 

DASRAO: Shewanta? Who? ; 

KAKA: Gopya’s wife. That rikshawala, you know. 

DASRAO: Ah. What about her? 

KAKA: Gopya died last year. Was run over by a truck. She’s 
a widow now. Has no relatives. She has passed metric. 

DASRAO: O yes. She passed last year. She sat for the examination 
in my school. Her number was in my school. 

KAKA: She says she wants to do D.Ed. or B.Ed. 

DASRAO: That's good. At least she can earn her own livelihood. 

KAKA: Guruji, tell me, what’s this D.Ed. or B.Ed? 

DASRAO: Oh, D.Ed? It’s a kind of training, you know. To become 
a teacher. After matriculation. Say, it’s equivalent to the 11th stand- 
ard. | 
KAKA: She’s even got admission for that course, you know. 
DASRAO: Good for her. 
KAKA: Yes, isn’t it? But her headmaster, you see, is creating 
_ problems. 

DASRAO: Why? 

KAKA: Because she doesn’t have a certificate of teaching ex- 
perience. | 

DASRAO: O yes. That certificate is a must, you know, Kaka. 
For a period of at least three months. | 

KAKA: (Eagerly pouncing on him.) Then give it, why don’t you? 

DASRAO: Who, me? 

KAKA: Why not? Yours would do just as fine. 

DASRAO: But Kaka, she never worked in my school. 

KAKA: Had she really worked in your school, where was the 
need for me to come and plead with you? 

DASRAO: But Kaka, a false certificate? - 

KAKA: What the hell do you think she’s going to use it for? 
A highway robbery? That poor thing will get a job at least. 

DASRAO: Yes... but a false certificate! Right here in this town, 
where people know... 

(Hema brings tea. Kaka relaxes on the couch. Hema serves tea and 
goes in.) 
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KAKA: Ah, here’s tea. Have it. (Pause.) That’s what I said. You 
don’t consider Shewanta to be your daughter like Hema. Well, 
never mind. Have tea. 

DASRAO: Kaka, you know, a false record has to be prepared 
for that. And doing that here in the same town as she is in... 

KAKA: (His hopes rising now.) What's the problem with that? 
Show that she’s worked during somebody's leave period and write 
the certificate. Actually, I have asked our own Satish. But he con- 
siders himself to be the very God of Truth. How can he ever tell 
a lie? I suppose he never even approached you! 

DASRAO: Kaka, I'll tell you what. Shewanta’s doing her D.Ed. - 
from here. So it wouldn’t look nice to arrange for a certificate 
from around here. What I'll do is this,—I’ll get her a certificate 
from the school at Kasarkhed. 

KAKA: (Enthusiastically.) Shall we go tomorrow? 

DASRAO: No, no. You don’t come with me. I'll get it myself 
the day after tomorrow. 

KAKA: (Nodding.) Okay. As you wish. 

DASRAO: The headmaster of the school at Kasarkhed is a good 
friend of mine. | 

KAKA: Wonderful! That ends the matter. Your’s is what I call 
a Brahmin brain. Guruji, it wasn’t for nothing that you had a pen 
in your hand! I knew you would find a way out. 

DASRAO: Happy? 

KAKA: Very. Well, Ill be getting along now. Sunbai, inform 
my Lord Sattyawana, it’s been taken care of. Dasrao Guruji did 
it. 

DASRAO: Why tell him? 

(Hema enters.) 

KAKA: Why, he must know, how to get things done. Now if 
you'll allow me, I'll push off. 

DASRAO: Going for a walk? 

KAKA: Hah! I have no taste for fhe those idle antics of the 
Brahmins. 

HEMA: (Scolding.) Kaka! 

KAKA: Sorry! Today there’s a meeting of the Bharatiya Bodhsab- 
ha, in Bhim Nagar. Now Guryji, tell me, there are so many Buddhists 
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in this town, but is there even a single Bodh Vihara around? But 
our Lord Sattyawan doesn’t approve of any such thing, you know. 

DASRAO: So you want to build a Bodh Vihara! 

KAKA: Well, they have collected some money—a thousand 
rupees or so. However learned the Brahmins be, they'll always 
build a temple of Lord Ganesha in their locality. Then what's wrong 
with our building a Bodh Vihara? 

HEMA: Kaka! 

KAKA: Oh, caste! There it comes up again! sorry. High time 
I went. (Getting up.) Can anyone do without religion, Guruji? Can 
you point out even one person on this earth who doesn’t have 
religion? You tell me. Tell this girl here and her husband, our 
Sattyawana. Okay. Don’t believe in God, if you don’t want to. 
Say what you please when on stage. But help, you must, when 
it’s a question of building a Vihara. Well, leave it. I, at least, won’t 
sit idle, Guruji. I’ll continue to do something or the other wherever 
I go. We were comrades of Babasaheb Ambedkar, Guruji, in the 
movement. Fought along with him, shoulder to shoulder. We didn’t 
understand Babasaheb like these people, by reading only his books. 
Well, see you. (Leaves.) | | 

HEMA: (Following Kaka with her eyes.) Don’t you mind what 
he says. He’s got a caustic tongue, but his heart is pure and simple. 
Doesn't nurse any bitterness, you know. 

DASRAO: Does he always talk like that to you too? 

HEMA: Oh, I’m used to it by now. 

DASRAO: Poor you. What else can you do now, anyway? 

HEMA: What do you think Guruji? Am I saying all this because 
I am unhappy? 

DASRAO: O well, he is always sarcastic, isn’t he? It’s only you 
who can put up with it. No one else could have, in your place. 

HEMA: O no! It absolutely isn’t like that, Guruji. He barks all 
right, but he doesn’t bite like you. 

DASRAO: Like me? What do you mean, Hematai? 

HEMA: Since you've asked, let me tell you something. Satish 
was going to rent rooms in your house, Guruji, after getting a 
job in this town. Remember? And you had even collected your 
rent from him in advance! But when you came to know his caste, 
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what did you do? You simply told him that the house had already 
been rented; that your wife had taken an advance from someone 
else without informing you! That was your pretext, remember? 
And you returned his money. 

DASRAO: So you did finally come to know about it! These 
women! Can’t keep anything secret! 

HEMA: Now go ahead and blame your wife. But I came to 
know about it two years back. I was furious at that time. It was 
Satish who consoled me. And now you, of all people, shower sym- 
pathy on me for putting up with Kaka’s sarcastic tongue? 

DASRAO: I don’t deny what you say, Hematai. But I, too, was 
helpless, you know. Three grown up daughters, waiting in a queue 
to be married off. My father bedridden with paralysis; no land, 
no source of income except my job. I really had no objection to 
Satish as a tenant, otherwise I wouldn’t have taken an advance 
from him...but... 

HEMA: But..? Go on. 

DASRAO: If I’d rented rooms to Satish, then the other tenants 
would have immediately vacated their rooms. They’ had warned 
me about that! : 

HEMA: You would have got other tenants. 

DASRAO: Got other tenants? That’s where you are wrong, 
Hematai! You don’t know the ways of this world! 

HEMaA: This answer certainly doesn’t become you, Guruji. You're 
a freedom fighter! 

DASRAO: Even a freedom fighter has a stomach to fill. Come 
to think of it, it was easy to fight the Nizam. Facing these small 
problems in life is far more difficult. 

HEMA: And yet you'll hang the certificate of a freedom fighter 
on your wall. Never mind! Whatever happens, happens for the 
best. Since then, Satish has firmly resolved to form a Housing 
Society. Along with other problems, he’s trying to solve the problem 
of housing too. The loan will be sanctioned next month. 

DASRAO: I have always had great respect for Satish. 

HEMA: (Trying to gauge him.) Did you have any specific work 
with him? | 

DASRAO: Yes.. no.. I mean...Nothing special, you know... 
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HEMA: There he is! 

SATISH: (Enters.) Namaskar, Guruji! (Hema takes his books and 
keeps them on the table.) Why don’t you sit down? When did you 
come? | 

DASRAO: Just now. Some twenty minutes ago. It seems as if 
you were out of town. Were you? 

SATISH: ( Taking off his shoes and socks. ) Ah, yes. There’s a camp 
going on at Kasarakhed. NSS camp (Puts his shoes in their place.) 
But you didn’t send Sonal to the camp. (Kelaxing.) She had really 
set her heart on it. 

DASRAO: I, too, wanted to send her, you know. But these days, 
her mother just doesn’t allow her to go out. anywhere. 

SATISH: Are you sure it’s her mother who doesn’t allow her? 
Guruji, Sonal is: old enough, now! She’s in second year B.A. 

DASRAO: That's why her mother is so more concerned, you 
know! 

SATISH: Then you should convince her. 

DASRAO: It’s no use. 

SATISH: Why? 

DASRAO: Nature, you know. 

SATISH: Nature, (Remembers something.) Someting interesting 
happened in the camp today. 

DASRAO; What happened? 

SATISH: There was this project for simple toilets, you know. 
A group of four or five boys was working at a moneylender’s 
place. In spite of their protests, the moneylender arranged for tea 
for them. The tea came, eventually. The moneylender .distributed 
the cups among the boys. When, however, they looked at one 
tea cup, they were furious and immediately walked out of his 
house without drinking his tea. They told their teacher that they 
would never go to the money lender place again. DASRAO: Why? 

SATISH: The teacher in charge of the NSS made enquiries and 
discovered that one of the cups was distinctly different! It was 
set aside specially for Dalits. 

DASRAO: Say what you like, but the villages haven’t changed 
much. 

SATISH: Of course, we are aware of that. And we also brief 
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our students about that. (Pauses.) That cup was given to one ugly, 
dark boy from that group. You know who that boy was? Arvind 
Deshmukh. (Satish starts laughing, Gurujt stiffens.) Really, what funny 
ideas people have! If it’s an ugly dark boy, he must be a Dalit! 
Deshmukh was furious, Guruji. He was virtually seething with 
rage. My god! I just said to him, Deshmukh, don’t be so angry. 
What you can do is to destroy all such cups and glasses in your 
own house, those set aside specially for Dalits. It's good to feel 
angry, Guruji, but not sufficient. That anger has to be given the 
right direction. (Looks at Gurujt.) Why, you seem to have become 
very serious all of a sudden! 

DASRAO: Arvind Deshmukh? He’s in third year B.Com., isn’t 
he? 

SATISH: Yes. You know him? | 

DASRAO: Yes. He’s the son of Nanasaheb Deshmukh, from 
Jawale. 

Sh liskh © yes? 

DASRAO: The’ve asked for Sonal. 

SATISH: For Sonal? 

DASRAO: They’re very rich. Besides, they don’t want any dowry. 

SATISH: Guruji, your Sonal’s too young. Aren’t you concerned 
about that? 

DASRAO: I am more concerned about my responsibilities. 

SATISH: Have you given your consent? 

DASRAO: Does everything in life take place with one’s consent? 

SATISH: Yes. If one wants it to. 

DASRAO: That's possible only for some individuals. 

SATISH: No. It’s possible for all individuals. Provided they are 
prepared to suffer a bit. 

DASRAO: I really have great respect for you, Sir. But when 
Iam cornered circumstances, rationality just deserts me. And the 
ways of the world aren't so straight as to allow reason to guide 

ou one. O well, experience will teach you too. You'll learn gradually. 

SATISH: Experience! Your special weapon to render us young 
people speechless. 

DASRAO: Why go far away? Here’s an example at hand. I never 
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wanted to obtain a false certificate for Shewanta. But Kaka was 
bent upon it and, finally, I had to agree. 

SATISH: You shouldn't have. 

DASRAO: What would you have done in my place? 

SATISH: I would never have given a false certificate. Instead, 
I'd have made her take classes for weak students. 

DASRAO: But she would have lost one year in that. 

SATISH: But you’ve lost the importance of that certificate itself, 
Guruji! She could have done her B.Ed next year as well. 

DASRAO: But her convenience was more important for me, as 
it was for Kaka! 

SATISH: So convenience is more important for you! Then what's 
the difference between you and that moneylender? He found the 
convenience of tradition more important, and you found the con- 
venience of Shewanta more important! Now please don’t be angry, 
Guruji, such convenient thinking does yield some benefits, it’s true, 
but aren’t they only temporary? No. You'll never realize what 
a great price you've to pay at each step for such conveniences. 
Well, never mind. I forgot to ask you why you’d come. 

DASRAO: Um...nothing special really, but you know... 

SATISH: Please go on. — 

DASRAO: You know, those houses built by the government. 
For the flood affected people. Arjun, they say, is going to acquire 
those houses by force. 

SATISH: Who told you that? | 

DASRAO: He has submitted an application to the tehsildar. 

SATISH: But I don’t see any use force in that. 

DASRAO: Did he say anything to you? 

SATISH: No. Actually, I haven’t seen him fora couple of weeks. 

DASRAO: Ask him when you see him then. | 

SATISH: What? Whether he has made such an application? 

DASRAO: Oh, it’s true he has submitted such an application. 
But since the tehsildar hasn’t given any answer, he’s going to break 
the locks and acquire the houses by force. That’s what they are 
Saying. 

SATISH: I don’t think Arjun will do any such thing. 

DASRAO: No do I. But Pawar Sahib said...Pawar Sahib, the 
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president of our institution! He's the contractor, you know, of that 
colony. He has not yet submitted the completion report. But if 
some such thing happens before that, the real flood victims will 
be left out in the cold and an altogether different conflict will 
erupt in our town. 

SATISH: I’ll ask Arjun when he comes. 

DASRAO: Don’t just ask him, Sir, enquire into it. After all, Pawar 
Sahib is president of our institution. He knows of our friendship. 
That's why he specially sent me to you. Well, so long, then. 

SATISH: So long. How much you worry about your job, Gurujil... 

DASRAO: N...No, not really. 

SATISH: Come on! Even I work in Pawar Sahib’s college. See 
you then. | 

(Dasrao goes. Satish somewhat uneasy.) 


SATISH: Hema... 


HEMA: Ji. 
SATISH: Ji? So Kaka has finally persuaded you to adopt his 
ways too! 


HEMA: What could I do? I can argue with you and resist, but. 

SATISH: It’s impossible to argue with Kaka, isn’t it? I know 
Hema, the trick is never to argue with him. Once you make con- 
cessions to some of his whims, he’ll behave like a lamb. Please 
Hema, I know it’s such a bother to you! 

HEMA: You think I’m complaining? 

SATISH: Then who’s complaining? Me? (Both laugh. Hema goes 
in.) Hema, has Arjun been here? (Arjun enters.) 

ARJUN: Jai Bhim, Sir. 

SATISH: Oh Arjun? Come onin! Aayushyaman Arjunrao Jadhav, 
please come in. You're going to live a hundred years. 

ARJUN: Hundred years! I don’t mind, Sir. I don’t mind at all, 
living on for a hundred years. Even a hundred years would be 
too short a time to cleanse this society of all the filth it has ac- 
cumulated over thousands of years. Well, let it pass, Sir. This is 
an endless topic. Kaka said you wanted to see me. 

SATISH: Yes. We haven't met for two weeks. I didn’t see you 
even at the college. I just couldn’t understand what you were so 
- involved in. So I did tell Kaka... 
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ARJUN: No, I wasn’t involved in many things, Sir. Only the 
question of houses for the flood affected people. The rainy season 
is so close, knocking at the door almost... 

SATISH: So? What have you decided. to do? > 

ARJUN: What else, Sir? It’s been a month since the colony for 
the flood victims was built. But there are still no signs of the com- 
pletion and distribution of the houses. So we.. 

SATISH: What did you do then? 

ARJUN: We settled the affair today, in our own way. We forcibly 
broke the locks open and gave the houses to the flood victims. 

SATISH: What? 

ARJUN: People are rushing there. All the flood victims in Bhim 
Nagar are occupying those houses. 

SATISH: And Kaka? Where is he? 

ARJUN: I’ve asked him to wait there, to supervise the whole 
operation. 

SATISH: Arjun, you really broke the locks open and acquired 
those houses? 

ARJUN: Yes, Sir. Right to the T. 

SATISH: Broke the locks open? 

ARJUN: Yes. | 

SATISH: But the houses are for the flood victims. 

ARJUN: Then those occupying the houses are none other than 
the flood victims. 

SATISH: All? 

ARJUN: Well, may be one or two aren’t. So what? 

SATISH: Are you sure you have done nothing wrong, Arjun? 

ARJUN: Absolutely, Sir. You know that Pawar, the contractor? 
It's been almost a month since the houses were complete, Sir. But 
he wasn’t ready to hand them over to the B.C’s, Sir. You know 
why? He wants to push his own relatives into those houses in 
the guise of flood victims. His list wasn’t getting finalised. That’s 
why he kept on postponing it. 

SATISH: How do you know? What's the evidence? 

ARJUN: You can’t give evidence for everything. 

SATISH: But one has to at least, make sure? 

ARJUN: How? And when? You would be convinced, probably, 
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only after he’d settled all his relatives into those houses. But then 
the people in Bhim Nagar would be left in the lurch, without 
any houses. | 

SATISH: Arjun, your action is illegal. 

ARJUN: I know that. 

SATISH: Arjun, this is called goondaism. 

ARJUN: Sir! 

SATISH: And goondaism isn’t social service. 

ARJUN: Only needy people have occupied those houses. You 
call that goondaism? You call me a goonda? 

SATISH: Arjun, think with a cool head. How many people are 
you pushing into a sea of trouble along with yourself? Our Housing 
Society has been registered now. We'll get a loan next month. 

ARJUN: Why take that? Ask them to give those houses to us 
instead. | 

ARJUN: Do you have no thought for tomorrow? 

ARJUN: Tomorrow will take care of itself! Who’s seen the future? 

SATISH: (In a hard tone.) Arjun, think carefully. Think of the 
future. You are courageous, intelligent. But you can’t afford to 
treat the law so casually. Nobody can. | 

ARJUN: Let whatever happens, happen, Sir. 

SATISH: But think at least of the real flood victims. They will 
be furious, and say you've been true to your caste. 

ARJUN: Who says so? Guruji? Dasrao Guruji says that? Who 
are the real flood victims? If we aren’t, then is Dasrao Guruji one? 
Even his name appears in the list of flood victims. 

SATISH: Dasrao Guruji’s name? In the list of flood victims? 

ARJUN: And these are the people who brand me a castist! People 
in Bhim Nagar have been living in hutments that leak. The rains 
are just round the corner. I made arrangements for them. I don't 
have monopoly rights to think on behalf of everybody! I won't 
think for the others. I’ll think only of my caste. That's all. 

HEMA: Arjun, has somebody insulted you? 

ARJUN: Yes. 

SATISH: Who? 

ARJUN: My caste. The caste I wasn’t born into by choice. | 
don’t want an education. Is there any dearth of those who are 
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educated and unemployed in this country? Anyway, what will 
I get from this kind of education? Who’s going to wipe off the 
stamp of caste from my name? You, too, are educated. Plus your 
is an intercaste marriage. Did Dasrao Joshi rent you his house? 
And now he poses as a reformer. 

HEMA: Did Dasrao Guruji say anything to you, Arjun? 

ARJUN: I can only give, a Guru like him, a kick in his pants! 

SATISH: Arjun! 

ARJUN: Iam saying that deliberately. With all my faculties intact. 
I want to trample on those who pretend to be reformers. I want 
_ to expose those who capitalise on our caste. I want to tear the 

masks off their faces. | have chosen my path, Sir, consciously. 
With my reason intact. I know what the ultimate consequence 
will be. Handcuffs, prison, rigourous. What else! I’m prepared for 
that! (The Inspector enters.) Goodbye, Sir. Come, Inspector. Come 
in. You have nothing whatsoever to do with order. Protect the 
law. The law may be an ass, stupid, merciless. But what's that 
to you? Here, come on, arrest me. 

INSPECTOR: (To Satish.) I’m sorry, Sir. 

(Lights fade slowly as the Inspector puts handcuffs on Arjun’s wrists.) 


ACT I 
SCENE 2 


The same place. It’s eleven in the morning. Two months after the 
events of Scene I. When the curtain goes up, Kaka is seen sitting on 
the couch, with a fat volume in his hand. Reading it as if it were the 
scriptures. A young girl of eighteen enters while he’s busy reading. She 
turns to watch him closely. Hesitates for some time, then unable to suppress 
her curiosity any longer, calls out— 


SONAL: Kaka— 

KAKA: Ji. Who’s that? Ah, Sonal...! Come, come. 
SATISH: Isn’t Madam at home? | , 
KAKA: No. Probably gone out shopping. Why? 
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SONAL: Nothing. (Kaka is once again absorbed in reading) What 
are you reading, Kaka? 

KAKA: Buddha and his Dhamma. It's a book written by Babasaheb. 

SONAL: Dhamma? 

KAKA: Yes. Dhamma. Not Dharma. Dharma is yours. Ours is 
Dhamma. We’ve begun a parayana in Milind Nagar. 

SONAL: Milind Nagar? 

KAKA: That new place where our Arjunya has settled the flood 
victims, don’t you know? 

SONAL: Is it called Milind Nagar? 

KAKA: Yes. We’ve named it so. We’re planning to install the 
statue of Bhagawan Gautam there soon, say in a month’s time. 
These days we're holding a parayana there each night. 

SONAL: Parayana? 

KAKA: What? Don’t you know parayana? And you come from 
a good Brahmin family. Don’t you know what it means? 

SONAL: Of course, I know what a parayana means. But a parayana 
of this book... 

KAKA: Why? Is a parayana supposed to be only for typically 
Hindu books? Like Harivijaya, or Pandav Pratap? Is there any such 
rule? The Hindus may do the parayana of their books. But the 
Buddhists do parayana for this book only. (Sonal starts to go inside.) 
I know, you won't accept this. Never! Ha! You don’t even have 
elementary manners. How can you understand our dhamma? 

SONAL: (His last sentence stops her abruptly.) Did I make some 
mistake, Kaka? 7 

KAKA: Yes, you did. Come here. (She does.) You go to a college, 
don’t you? Which standard? 

SONAL: I am in second year B.A. (Pauses.) Um...you can say 
in the fourteenth standard. 

KAKA: Fourteenth standard, she says, but doesn’t even know 
that she’s to say ‘Jai Bhim’ on meeting an elderly person! Come 
on, say it, can’t you? (Hema is at the door.) No? Why? Does the 
tongue refuse to say it? Of course, you’re Dasrao Joshi’s daughter! 
How can you say ‘Jai Bhim?’ 

SONAL: Namaskar, Kaka. 

KAKA: That's it! What else can you say except ‘Namaskar’ Okay. 
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That isn’t bad in a way! Otherwise saying ‘Jai Bhim’, you might 
catch hold of a Jai Bhimwala! 

HEMA: Good! So the day seems to have begun for you! Don’t 
you ever bother to consider whom you are talking to? Whether 
it's one of the family or an outsider? 

KAKA: O hell! I thought you weren’t around! 

HEMA: So you think you can go on talking like that if I’m 
not around! 

KAKA: Sunbai, is Sonal an outsider? We accepted you as our 
own, so naturally Sonal is also one of the family. 

HEMA: “Our own” he says! And never bothers to respect my 
feelings. Sonal sit down. I’ll be back in a minute. 

KAKA: You know Sunbai...no, you won't understand the point 
of this! You know there was this Satyagraha at Parvati...(Hema 
goes in without paying any attention to him. Kaka continues, looking 
at Sonal.) And we were such strapping young men then, you know. 
I still carry the lash marks on my back. 

SONAL: Wow! You'd participated in a satyagraha? 

KAKA: What's so surprising about that? 

SONAL: Well, I just asked. 

KAKA: Your father, Dasrao! He, too, was jailed, wasn’t he? Why? 
Because he’d participated in a satyagraha. Right? 

SONAL: Right! 

KAKA: What with that government certificate he’s got which 
says that he’s a freedom fighter, he thinks he has earned some 
knighthood! I, too, was jailed! Do you know Rajbhoj Sahib? Such 
a great man! When they lathi-charged us, I virtually fell on him 
like this and saved him from the blows. Took them all on my 
back. 

SONAL: Did you have to go to a hospital then? 

KAKA: Bah! This body had thrived on murdad! Who would gO 
to a hospital? 

SONAL: Murdad? What's that, Kaka? 

KAKA: Meat. Of dead cattle! 

SONAL: Yuk! 

KAKA: Not now! We used to eat it then! In our childhood. 
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But Babasaheb said, don’t eat such beastly things. Give it up! We 
immediately gave it up! Haven’t eaten it ever since! 

SONAL: Kaka, I don’t think there are any satyagraha now. | 
don’t remember seeing any. 

KAKA: How can you? Nobody does it now. Now you have 
gheraos, morchas. Our Satish—your Sir, you know—he, too, was 
in some movement. Now, what was it called...? 

SONAL: Vikranda? 

KAKA: That's right! Why, you seem to know about it! 

SONAL: Well, Sir tells us about it sometimes. 

KAKA: Vikranda! When we participated in a satyagraha, it was 
lathis for us. But when he participated in a gherao.. 

SONAL: Yes, Kaka?.. 

KAKA: (Looking at her meaningfully.) Ask your Madam!— Gherao 
someone and get a girl! Gherao someone and get the girl! Bravo! 
Three cheers for a gherao! 

SONAL: (Blushes.) Kaka...! 

KAKA: (Laughs. Pauses. Then gives her a penetrating look.) Aren't 
you, too, in some gherao? May be you are...Who knows! You visit 
this house so often! So you probably are! | 

SONAL: (Blushing.) Kaka! 

KAKA: If you ask me, girls should never be educated. The mo- 
ment they come of age, they should be married off. With a birde 
around their neck, they should be packed off with their husbands! 

SONAL: Come on Kaka! You call yourself an Ambedkarite. How 
can you say girls shouldn’t be educated? 

KAKA: I mean, shouldn’t be educated before marriage! After 
marriage, let them learn to their heart’s content! Sonal, I’ve told 
Dasrao Guruji, this year he must pack you off! 

SONAL: (Changing the subject.) Kaka, that day when Arjun was 
arrested, did you go to the police station? 

KAKA: Why my wench? Why this sudden sprint from the mar- 
riage pandal to the police station? 

SONAL: Tell me, Kaka, please! Did you? 

KAKA: Of course, I did! Who else would? Our Satyawan started 
blabbering about what is lawful and what isn’t...He wouldn’t go. 
So I got up and went. From there I went straight to Milind Nagar. 
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Come on, let’s go, I said. Not a soul was ready even to stir! They 
dreaded the police, you know! Then I appealed to the women 
and children in the name of Babasaheb! What then! The women 
came out and started marching to the police station! Along with 
their children! Their men, of course, followed them. The police 
station was bursting with people! The thanedar was utterly be- 
wildered. Virtually tied himself up into knots. When I gave him 
an application for bail, he started demanding property documents. 
There was I, standing like a mountain and asking for bail papers, 
and he demanded property documents from me! Are those docu- 
ments greater than human beings? Then what! We started a verbal 
fight! Fortunately, our Satyawan entered the scene at this point! 
Don’t know by what miracle, but enter he did! He took the thanedar 
to task right away! In English, you know! Then what! The thanedar 
had to release Arjun immediately. I felt so happy! For educating 
him! (Remembers something.) Bless me! What time is it? 

SONAL: Eleven. 

KAKA: Got to rush. There’s a morcha today. The guardian min- 
ister is coming on a visit. Have to give him that memorandum. 
Arjunya must be waiting for me. Sunbai (Hema comes.) I’m off 
to Bhim Nagar. (Leaves.) | 

SONAL: He’s quite jolly, isn’t he? 

HEMA: Mountains look lovely only from a distance! 

SONAL: Does he ever get angry at you, Ma’am? 

HEMA: No. He doesn’t. But he often taunts me. 

SONAL: Taunts you? 

HEMA: Forget it! You won’t understand it. 

SONAL: He appears to be quite a veteran! 

HEMA: He was an activist in the movement, you know. Satish, 
your Sir, lost both his parents when he was quite young! It was 
Kaka who brought him up. Satish thinks the world of him. 

SONAL: But where did you meet him? , 

HEMA: Who, Satish? 

SONAL: You call him by his name, Ma’am? 

HEMA: Why not? I met him at a Vikranda camp. 

SONAL: You knew who he was before marriage? 
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HEMA: What do you mean who he was? Oh, his caste, you 
mean! Of course,I knew. 

SONAL: And yet... | 

HEMA: I loved him, you know. Why should I have asked him 
about his caste? 

SONAL: Then how did you find out? You asked him? 

HEMA: Oh no. He told me himself. After he proposed. 

SONAL: My, weren't you afraid? 

HEMA: Afraid of what? 

SONAL: That your parents might get angry? 

HEMA: My father is a judge, you know. Ours is a family of 
reformers. My father had fought in the freedom struggle right 
from the beginning. But yes, my mother was a bit unhappy about 
it to begin with. But all that is over. She’s forgotten her displeasure 
now. Why, both of them paid us a visit quite recently. 

SONAL: Kaka opposed your marriage, Ma’am? 

HEMA: Opposed? He even refused to see us for one and a 
half years! 

SONAL: Kaka opposed it! But he says he was in Babasaheb’s 
movement! , | 

HEMA: So whatif he was in Babasaheb’s movement! Does anyone 
here like to break off caste ties so easily? (Sensing something.) But 
why are you asking me all this? | 

SONAL: Just like that! For no particular reason! Ma’am, what 
does Arjun’s father do? | 

HEMA: He has lost his father. Now he has only his mother. 
The poor thing is a wage labourer. 

SONAL: Ma’am, doesn’t Arjun come here these days? 

HEMA: Of course, he does. 

SONAL: I haven’t seen him in the college for quite a few days. 
Actually, since that affair about the flood victims. 

HEMA: You came here expecting to see him, then? And you 
haven't been to the college today, either. (Looks at her steadily.) 
Sonal. 

SONAL: (Pauses. Then, in order to relieve her own tension, bursts 


out.) I like Arjun, Ma’ar! 
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HEMA: (Speechless for a second. Then controls herself, and says.) 
Sonal, all this must stop at once. 

SONAL: Is Arjun bad, Ma’am? 

HEMA: No, Arjun isn’t bad. It’s your age that’s bad. Once this 
age of dreams flies away, you'll be left with nothing but the barren 
sands of harsh reality. 

SONAL: Aren’t you happy, Ma’am? 

HEMA: Who says so? 

SATISH: Then why did you say... 

SONAL: No. I didn’t say that out of personal frustration. I just 
told you about the reality that experience has taught me to see. 
Of course, I’m happy. But one has to suffer a lot before one is 
granted that happiness. 

SONAL: What does one have to do exactly? 

HEMA: Well, one has to take one’s own decisions. With full 
responsibility. — 

SONAL: That’s ali? Then I, too, am taking a decision to get 
married with full responsibility. 

HEMA: But listen, my dear, this is such a small town. What 
will your parents say? Have you given it a thought? 

SONAL: Had you, Ma’am? 

HEMaA: It was different with me. My father was in the freedom 
movement. 

SONAL: But so was my father! My father is a freedom fighter, 
too. 

HEMA: But not a reformer! 

SONAL: My father doesn’t believe in this caste business! I'm 
sure, he doesn’t. 

HEMA: And what makes you so sure? 

SONAL: Oh, I was his student in school, you know. Besides, 
I observe things at home too. Arjun visits us often and my father 
always treats him with such affection. 

HEMA: Affection! Like what a disabled person gets in a crowded 
compartment! It’s like that. Incidental! 

SONAL: The other day I did a funny thing, you know, Ma’am. 
When I say the other day, I mean, two months back, of course. 
I wrote Arjun a letter. 
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HEMA: What? 

SONAL: Oh, it wasn’t meant for Arjun. It was for father to 
read. I put it in one of my books and kept the book on my father’s 
table. You know why?—Because I was scared to tell my father 
directly. 

HEMA: Did he read that letter? 

SONAL: He must have. I’m quite certain. 

HEMA: What makes you so sure? 

SONAL: Because the next day the letter wasn’t there in the book. 

HEMA: What did your father say? 

SONAL: Not a word, Ma’am! He must have approved. 

HEMA: Does Arjun know anything of this? 

SONAL: That's what I want to talk to him about. But I haven’t 
seen him for the last two months. Since that episode about -the 
colony for the flood victims. | 

HIEMA: But does he at least know that you love him? 

SONAL: Why shouldn’t he? All his friends tease me, taking 
his name in a voice loud enough for me to hear. Shouldn’t he 
know then? 

HEMA: Sonal, all this is a figment of your imagination. This 
has got to stop. Because I tell you so. 

SONAL: Ma’am, you? You of all the persons are saying this! 
I came to you with such hopes...and... 

ARJUN: ( Entering.) Kaka.. ( Seeing him, Sonal hides behind Hema. 
But Arjun looks at her with disgust. Then completely ignores her.) Where’s 
Kaka, Ma’am? 

SONAL: He just went out saying he wanted to see you. What's 
tomorrow's morcha for? 

ARJUN: What else? About Milind Nagar! What can be the 
demands of the slum-dwellers? They want a house. ( Deliberately 
looking at Sonal.) The freedom fighters are ruling the country. What 
do they care whether Dalits get houses or not! 

HEMA: Now why that sarcastic tone? And why don’t you attend 
college these days. — | 

ARJUN: Me? College? After all, we’re goondas, ruffians, you 
know! All that we’re capable of is teasing girls from respectable 
families. We aren’t the ones who deserve an education. Besides, 
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all respectable girls must be sighing with relief now that I don't 
go to college. (Sonal is at first confused at this barrage. Then hurt. 
Starts to go away, downcast.) Stop Sonal. Why did you come here? 

HEMA: Arjun! (Sonal raises her head only once to look dtrectly into 
Arjun’s eyes. Then stands still with her head bowed.) 

ARJUN: What else do you propose to do now? Eh? Have you've 
been poisoning Ma’am’s mind against me? You want Ma’am to 
blast me too? You want to deprive me even of this home? Come 
on, speak up. Why did you come here? 

HEMA: Arjun, what's wrong with you? 

ARJUN: But Sir isn’t like your father, you know. Or did you 
think Madam was? They won't even scold me till they’ve heard 
my side of the story. 

HEMA: Did Dasrao Guruji say something to you, Arjun? 

ARJUN: Say something? He insulted me. She complained to 
her father about me. Said I had written her letters. And that I 
chased her around. Not just me alone. My entire group of friends 
is supposed to have teased her. Who the hell is she? What does 
she think she is? Queen of England or Miss World? Speak up, 
now. When your father was hurling insult after insult at me, you 
didn’t even come out. Open your mouth at least now. 

HEMA: You are under some misapprehension, Arjun! 

ARJUN: I was. But not now! Ask her, Ma’am ask her please. 
Have I ever said even four sentences in a row to her? Just because 
I live in a slum, I am shameless? Because I am an orphan, I am 
a ruffian? Because I am poor, I am a hooligan? I don’t give a 
damn for such respectable people. I kick them in their teeth. I 
spit on their wealth. (Sonal finds tt unbearable and goes out. Hema 
is disturbed too.) 

HEMA: Arjun, calm down! Arjun! 

ARJUN: Do you know what else her father said? I used to respect 
him so much because had taught me. But how was I to know 
that a man who was such a fine teacher had a perverted heart? 
He said, can all the Mahars be Ambedkars just because they receive 
an education? Receive as much education as you want, he said, 
but you'll never lose your. habits! You'll never be civilised! I 
would’ve endured it had it been just that. But then he added, 
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“You've grown so insolent only because that Godghate pampers 
you. God knows where he’s brought that female from—and goes 
around boasting that she’s a Brahmin! Godghate may say what 
he likes, but why should we believe it? That Mahar only wants 
to show off, and fool us into beleving that he is great.” He said, 
“Keep your wisdom to yourself, wise guy! I’ll pluck your eyes _ 
out if you so much as even look at Sonal!” (Pauses.) What the 
hell do they take the Government tamrapata for? A licence to lash 
people? And how simple he looks! What honeyed words glibly 
roll off his tongue! But what poison lies in his heart! And he has 
an addled, rancid brain in his head! Bloody Brahmin! This bloody 
Brahmin caste! You can never suspect the deceit in their heart! 

HEMA: Wait, Arjun! Answer one question. (Stressing each word.) 
Do you like Sonal? (Pauses.) Do you love her? (Arjun looks into 
Hema’s eyes and bows his head.) Why don’t you speak up? I want 
an answer. (Arjun starts to go.) Arjun, I’m waiting for your answer! 

ARJUN: No. I don’t like anyone now. I had forgotten myself. 
But thank God, I’ve woken up in time. No. Now I won’ t be deceived. 
And I know you'll only take her side. 

HEMA: Arjun, did you say all this in front of Dasrao? 

ARJUN: No. 

HEMA: Did you notice that Sonal left crying? No. Did you bother 
to notice that I was standing right in front of you when you spoke? 
No. Why? Why don’t you look beyond yourself a bit? You were 
insulted. I agree. But why should you insult everybody who crosses 
your path? Who gave you that right? What's the difference between 
you and Dasrao Guruji then? You think he lashes out at anybody 
just because he’s got the freedom fighter’s certificate. But do you 
think you've got a right to insult others just because you're born 
a Dalit? 

(Satish has come in and is standing at the door.) 

ARJUN: Yes. I am a Dalit. I am. Did you realise that only today? 
I am glad that I heard that word from your mouth! Yes. I am 
a Dalit. I shall live as a Dalit. And live for the Dalits. I woi't 
be a hypocrite. Good-bye. 

(Hema calls out “Arjun”—and goes into the house. Arjun turns to 
go and sees Satish.) 
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SATISH: Where are you going? 

ARJUN: We’re planning to gherao the guardian minister tomor- 
row. There’s a meeting in connection with that. . 

SATISH: I see. Sit down for a while. 

ARJUN: I am getting late, Sir. 

SATISH: I am aware of that. But I, too, want to talk about the 
gherao. (Kaka enters.) 

KAKA: (To Arjun.) Now whatare you yapping about here? People 
have been waiting for a longtime. Come on, let’s go. 

SATISH: Wait, Kaka. Will you be there in tomorrow’s morcha? 

KAKA: Yes. 

SATISH: Then please sit down. (Both sit down.) 

ARJUN: But it’s getting late, Sir! 

SATISH: I won’t stop you, don’t worry. Who’s participating 
in the gherao today? | 

ARJUN: What do you mean, who? It’s our gherao, ours. 

SATISH: There is going to be another morcha of the flood victims 
tomorrow. You know that? With a demand for those houses. 

ARJUN: Really? Who told you that, Sir? 

_ SATISH: Students have givena call for a college bundh tomorrow. 
To support the flood victims. They’re taking the morcha to the 
Collector’s office. What about you? 

ARJUN: We'll be going to the Rest House. 

SATISH: All savarnas have united on this issue. 

KAKA: All savarnas always unite in crisis. And [ thought he 
was telling us something new! | 

SATISH: Now don’t you add fuel to the fire, Kaka. The town 
is tense. They've got an extra police force. 

KAKA: Trying to put fear in me, eh? What will the police do? 
Open fire? On so many people? On women and children? 

SATISH: A morcha isn’t meant just to build up pressure alone, 
Kaka! 

ARJUN: Who’s building up the pressure, Sir? We? By taking 
out a morcha in the most peaceful manner possible? The one to 
build up pressure is that Pawar of yours. The President of your 
college committee. He’s the contractor of that colony. He has two 
lakh rupees at stake. Besides his relatives haven't got houses. 
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SATISH: Right. But he’s doing it with the help of the law. And 
he’s using the flood victims. They are an excuse. He has the sym- 
pathy of the whole town. Besides, he sees to it that he himself 
remains nowhere in the picture! 

ARJUN: I, too, have organized the homeless. And there are plenty 
of flood victims amongst them, too. And why should I hide behind 
anyone? My conscience is clear. I shall make my demand out there 
in the open. Because my demand is the demand for justice. 

SATISH: And what about the flood victims who aren’t Dalits. 

ARJUN: Sure! They, too, should be given houses. 

SATISH: But there aren’t any more houses left. 

ARJUN: Then build new houses for them. 

SATISH: Arjun, you aren’t prepared to respect the law. You 
don’t bother about earning people’s sympathy. You aren’t prepared 
to consider other castes even as a strategy. Where are you leading 
them all? Where? Arjun, the fight for justice can’t be fought with 
crowds alone. That is sheer mobocracy. It always claims the poor 
man as the victim. Forget about the others. At least we have to 
fight more carefully. 

KAKA: Oh Satyawan, Our Lord of Truth! Why are you telling 
me all this? Don’t you give me that bullshit! What will happen? 
Jail, at the most. All right. I have been jailed before! Dadasaheb 
Gaikwad had organized that Satyagraha. And on what a grand 
scale! Even Gandhi had never been able to organize such a mam- 
moth rally. You know what it was for? For the grazing lands to 
be given to the rural poor. Thousands of poor people went to 
jail. Endured lathi charge. Their children suffered utter starvation. 
And did the poor get that land finally? No. None of them got 
any. But today this Arjunya has indeed achieved a miracle! People 
have got houses in just one day. Now let them jail us. Who cares? 
Come on! He may be your student! But he’s working far more 
effectively than you. Pat him on the back, instead of boxing his 
ears! What's the use of your education otherwise? 

SATISH: Kaka, you've always thought of me an armchair in- 
tellectual. It’s true, I’m no activist like you. But I want you to 
answer a few questions. There were ten thousand activists in the 
Mahad Satyagraha, right? Each one had a lathi in his hand, a 
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fire in his soul and the strength of an elephant! And how big 
was the group of the stone throwing, orthodox Brahmins? Only 
a handful. Had they really wanted to, the activists could have 
burnt down the whole of Mahad. Those few reactionaries would 
have been grist for their mill. Babasaheb had just to say the word! 
And they would have done it in a second. But it never happened. 
Babasaheb didn’t utter even a single curse in retaliation. Why? 
The activists quietly faced the showers of stones and pellets to 
protect their leader. But no one lifted even finger in retaliation. 
Why did that happen? It was a temporary set-back for him, Kaka. 
But he did sense one thing acutely. It was a historical moment. 
A moment when the Dalits realized their collective power. He 
refused the help offered to him by the non-Brahmins. Not because 
he didn’t want their support. In fact, he did want the majority 
to support his cause. He refused to accept the support of the Non- 
Brahmin party, because their condition was—”“Exclude the Brah- 
mins.” Taking the support of the law and appealing to the conscience 
of the people when law was found to be weak—that’s how 
Babasaheb lived! He never used his political acumen to grab the 
seat of power Rather, he exercised it to make the movementstronger, 
more dynamic. We are the followers of that Seer, Arjun. We must 
never forget that. We can’t afford to think only of temporary gains. 
Remember, Babasaheb had warned, “It doesn’t matter if you can't 
advance this chariot, but never, never reverse it!” 

ARJUN: What do you suggest I do, Sir? 

SATISH: I think, at the moment, we should call off the morcha. 
And we should take in some savarnas too, if we can. 

ARJUN: Neither of this is possible now, Sir. They are all ready 
for the morcha there—at this very moment! 

SATISH: Come on, let’s go there. Let’s change the date of the 
morcha! 

ARJUN: But if they’ve come to know of this counter morcha 
now, they be raging. And then it would be sheer cowardice to 
take the morcha back. 

SATISH: Cowardice? Whose? Yours or theirs? 

ARJUN: All right. Suppose we cancel this morcha. Will it solve 
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the problem? On the contrary, people taking out the counter morcha 
will feel that we consider their demand just. 

SATISH: Are you aware of the implications if both the morchas 
are taken out at the same time? 

ARJUN: There'll be lathi charge; firing; a few will be injured; 
and someone may become a martyr, too. 

SATISH: Those will be the immediate results. What about the 
long term implications? Have you considered that? It doesn’t matter 
if Kaka doesn’t consider this. But you? You can’t afford to avoid 
thinking about that. That will be dangerous. 

ARJUN: Don’t you dare taunt me by talking about danger! 

SATISH: Oh it is undoubtedly dangerous for you! But more 
importantly, it would be dangerous for the Dalit movement. All 
the needy Dalits will have to do without the sympathy of the 
others. 

ARJUN: All right. (Gets up.) Kaka. What have you decided? 

KAKA: What’s there to decide? Come on. (Starts to leave.) This 
is how the white-collared people always behave, Arjunya. Trust 
them to help out at the critical moment! They'll immediately back 
out! (Hema ts at the door, listening to all this. Kaka goes out, followed 
by Arjun. Satish looks in their direction. Then, dejected, sits in a chatr. 
Hema comes near him. Her fingers ruffle his hair, consolingly.) 

HEMA: Eating your heart out? 

SATISH: Huh? No. Depressed. A bit! 

HEMA: It’s the same thing happening everywhere. How can 
you possibly control it all alone! After all, you aren’t a politician! 

SATISH: That’s exactly why I’m depressed! Those politicians 
who could control the circumstances are extinct now. Today, the 
one who can ride the wave becomes the leader! And the people! 
They just follow him who dazzles them most with alluring baits! 
What do you think? The Dalits who are supporting him today 
will continue to support him tomorrow, too? They’ve got houses, 
thanks to him, without,any sweat. Now if somebody comes with 
a bigger bait tomorrow, they will dump him like dirt! Where will 
Arjun be then? He’ll either be frustrated, or become a puppet in 
the hands of some big boss in politics! The Dalit movement will 
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go to dogs! Will be shattered into fragments! Shattered by the 
weapon of alluring baits! (Lost in himself.) 

HEMA: You've done your duty. You have explained everything 
to him. Now it’s up to him! Finally, everyone has to decide for 
himself! 

SATISH: (Walking with a start.) That's true! Finally, everyone 
has to decide for himself. 


ACT i 
SCENE 1 


(Ihe same place. Second day. The morcha of the Dalits is passing. 
Hema at the window, looking at the morcha. Satish enters. He is back 
from the college. Distracted. Keeps his books on the table and sits down 
in a chair. Still lost. After the morcha is out of sight, Hema turns and 
sees Satish.) 

HEMA: Oh! When did you come? 

SATISH: Just now. 

HEMA: Did anything special happen in the college today? 

SATISH: Special? Uh hun...Nothing really special as such! But 
the savarna students, supporting the flood victims, wanted to. ob- 
serve a bundh in the college—you know who their leader was? 

HEMA: Who? 

SATISH: Arvind Deshmukh! 

HEMA: The future son-in-law of Dasrao Guruji? 

SATISH: Wrong! The one insulted by the money lender in the 
NSS camp! You know, the one who was taken for a Dalit and 
given the broken cup of tea, set aside for the Dalits! That same 
one! 

HEMA: How come he’s become so active? 

SATISH: After that incident, I’d thought he would do some in- 
trospection. But his ego seems to be terribly hurt! He’s desperately 
trying to pull something off! Which will declare to the whole world 
that he’s got Savarna blood in his veins! (Pauses.) Hema, do you 
remember Vijay Kundkar? From two years back? The poet? 

HEMA: Of course, I do. What lovely poems he used to write! 
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SATISH: What committed poems! He was an orphan. Used to 
attend every Dalit literary convention! His own relatives, his caste 
people— none had ever helped him. And so scornfully he did 
talk about them! But I gave hima helping hand, took a little interest 
in his life. And how he respected me for that! He respects me 
even today. Now he’s a teacher. But do you know what he does 
these days? I read all his published poems. Do you know, he in- 
variably writes his name as Vijay Kundkar, followed by ‘Patil’ 
in brackets. (Sighs.) You know why? Because he’s a Maratha. Now 
he doesn’t find his status as a poet sufficient. He craves for the 
status given by birth! I met him today. I asked him why. You 
know, Hema, he just smiled in reply. Hema, I think we’re proving 
to be worthless in this battle of life. 

HEMA: Come on, now! Come in with me. Let me make you 
some tea! 

SATISH: No. Let me sit here for some time. Could you bring 
the tea here? 

HEMA: You've become so nervous! 

SATISH: Well, not really! 

HEMA: I'll be back with the tea in a minute. (Goes in, Satish 
relaxes a bit. Skims through the newspaper on the table. Dasrao Guruji 
enters.) . 

DASRAO: May I come in, Sir? 

SATISH: Come on in, Dasrao Guruji! So you, too, seem to have 
got a holiday today! 

DASRAO: (Sitting.) Of course! All the teachers have gone to 
participate in the morcha. So I thought, why sit alone in the school! 
Let's go to Professor Satish for a chat. You know what, I met 
Shewanta on my way! 

SATISH: Shewanta? Why, isn’t she at the morcha? 

DASRAO: At the morcha? Who'll allow her there? 

SATISH: Why not? They’re taking out the morcha with women 
folk and children as well. 

DASRAO: That may be so. But she’s a defaulter! 

SATISH: Defaulter? How come? I don’t get you. 

DASRAO: I didn’t too, at first! But then she told me. 

SATISH: What? 
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DASRAO: Each family in Milind Nagar has to pay housing tax. 
Twenty- five rupees a month! But she hasn’t paid a single paisa 
in the last two months. 

SATISH: Who collects this housing tax? 

DASRAO: Who else? Arjun. Arjun collects it! 

SATISH: Arjun collects housing tax? 

DASRAO: What's so surprising about that? After all, it was he 
who got them the houses, so he must collect taxes from them 
too. Now Shewanta’s poor. Maybe she doesn’t have money to 
pay him. Still, how long can Arjun allow her to stay in the house? 

SATISH: You mean Arjun drove her out of the house? 

DASRAO: Maybe he couldn’t help it, you know! But all her 
belongings lay scattered on the road. The house was locked. There 
was no one to keep an eye on them. So the poor thing was hanging 
around in utter desperation. She couldn’t even get away, you see. 
She said she wanted to talk to Kaka. 

SATISH: This is simply horrible! Arjun’s behaving atrociously. 
(He’s disturbed. Hema comes in with tea for all three.) 

SATISH: (To Hema.) Hema, does Arjun collect housing tax from 
people in Milind Nagar? Did Kaka say anything to you about 
it? 

DASRAO: Sir, Kaka, probably, doesn’t even know a word of 
this. I, too, hurried to inform you because you have a different 
image, Sir. We consider you half Brahmin, Sir! By that, of course, 
I mean rational! | 

SATISH: Are anly the Brahmins qualified to be rational, Gururji? 
(Gives him tea.) Have tea, Guruji. Don’t worry. It’s been prepared 
by Hema. (Takes his tea and sits down in a chair.) Kaka’s quite right. 
People’ll never forget caste. (Hema sits down somewhere in the hall, 
looking for an opportunity to enter the conversation.) 

DASRAO: People are so funny, Sir! Irrespective of your inten- 
tions, despite of your behaviour, they'll always say certain things. 
Now Kaka has joined the morcha, right? You know what people 
say? Prof. Godghate must have instigated him. So what if he hasn't 
gone himself, that’s because he has a job to protect. Besides, Pawar 
Sahib is the president of the college committee. 

SATISH: So people think I am a coward! 
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DASRAO: No, no. Not a coward. But what can you do if Kaka 
doesn’t listen to you. 

SATISH: Why should he? He’s an old hand of the RPI. I was 
never in any political party myself. I resigned from Vikranda the 
day it became a political party. Kaka is entitled to have his own 
opinion... 

DASRAO: Of course, of course. But then people don’t know 
all these details, do they? 

HEMA: You certainly seem to know them, though! Then why 
don’t you tell them your own opinion? | 

DASRAO: Who, me? Oh no Hematai. I’m no scholar like you. 

SATISH: You don’t have to be a scholar to understand this, 
Guruji. You can understand it even by reading a newspaper. | 
can give you a number of examples of blood brothers working 
in different political parties. How many examples do you need 
of fathers and sons who stay in the same house and still support 
different political ideologies? 

DASRAO: O yes. There are. There are. 

SATISH: But here you'll apply different yardsticks! It may be 
Panthers, Mass Movement, Republican Party of India that you are 
talking about. But you will find that they have one factor which 
is common to all of them. Dalit. Dalit! Right? 

HEMA: Why do you lose your temper at him? Guruji, have 
you ever heard the name, Vishnupant Ranade? 

DASRAO: I...I think I have. He’s the... 

HEMA: The sessions judge of our district! 

DASRAO: Of course! He’s just been transferred here. 

HEMA: He’s my father. 

DASRAO: O really? Great. 

HEMA: Ill surely invite you when he comes to visit me. To 
introduce you to him. 

DASRAO: That'll be very nice! 

HEMA: You were asking Arjun about my father, I heard! 

DASRAO: Me? 

HEMA: How would Arjun know, Guruji? You could’ve just asked 
me, instead! 7 

DASRAO: But I never asked Arjun! Who told you that? Arjun? 
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HEMA: No. Sonal did. After you read her letter to Arjun. 

(Dasrao 1s totally bewildered.) 

SATISH: What’s this, Hema? 

HEMA: You'll know by and by. Why, Dasrao himself will tell 
you! 

DASRAO: I knew Sonal would blabber something like that here. 

HEMA: Isn’t it true? 

DASRAO: But when did she come here? 

HEMA: So now you'll go and take her to task! Why don’t you 
tell her frankly, instead, that you’re arranging her marraige? 

DASRAO: Look here, Hematai.. 

HEMA: Who did you take us for? Managers of an Intercaste 
Marriage Bureau? 

DASRAO: No. no...Hematai... 

HEMA: I know everything you said to Arjun. 

DASRAO: (Getting up.) There was no other way left for me, 
Hematai. Just think what a small town this is! What will people 
say? 

HEMA: Please don’t lie any more. You aren’t as straight as you 
look. It was Sonal who had written that letter for you to read, 
but it was Arjun you blasted. Why? Why? Now come on. Did 
you have a single letter written by him? 

DASRAO: But...he kept quiet when I scolded him...so... 

HEMA: He loves-Sonal. 

SATISH: Hema? I 

HEMA: It’s true. So Guruji wanted to know whether they'd 
maintained any correspondence. And at the same time, he was 
careful enough to keep Sonal in the dark about what he was doing. 
He wanted to preserve his image as a progressive father in her 
eyes. At any cost. You know how to protect your selfish interests 
don’t you? your status...! Oh how very well, indeed! 

DASRAO: I'll take your leave now, Sir. Hematai seems to be 
in an angry mood. That Arjun must have come and told her what 
I did say along with what I absolutely didn’t. Well, see you. 

(Starts to go.) 

HEMA: And don’t you forget that Sonal is a major! 

DASRAO: I’m sure, Hematai, the occasion will hardly arise. 
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(Leaves. ) 

SATISH: Hema, how angry you were! I didn’t even dare to 
intervene! What has happened? | 

HEMA: Nothing. 

SATISH: Won’t you tell even me? 

HEMA: (With tears in her eyes.) Guruji called Arjun and not only 
did he revile his caste but...but... 

SATISH: Go on Hemal.. 

HEMA: He said, “God knows from where this Godghate has 
brought that female! Boasts she’s a Brahmin! But who knows what 
she really is!”That’s what he said about me, that man! And he 
comes here so often! Speaks such honeyed words! But what a 
filthy mind! And he’s a teacher, even a freedom fighter! 

SATISH: Take it easy, Hema! It’s difficult to make out people 
who have a honeyed tongue. It’s only when their interests are 
hurt that the filth in their hearts comes out like this. 

HEMA: (Still angry.) Kaka has his own brand of eccentricity. 
He feels, I’ve come into this house solely to ruin the girls from 
his caste. 

SATISH: Kaka’s a very old-fashioned person, Hema. Please try 
to understand him. But mind you, he’ll never say anything behind 
your back. | 

HEMA: (Still lost in herself.) Sonal thinks I must support her. 
Why? Simple! I’ve married out of caste! Then there’s Arjun! A 
boy who’s almost one of the family. But the way he lashed out 
at me in a fit of anger! If you call someone a Mahar: that’s an 
insult! And what if you call someone a Brahmin? Is that supposed 
to be an honour? I rejected my caste when I married you. It’s 
a deliberate insult to me to be called a Brahmin! A downright 
affront! Everybody claws at me with their Savage caste nails. 
Deliberately or without being aware of it. Whatever their intentions, 
every blow inflicts a new wound on me. But who cares? Who 
feels it’s wrong? (Silent.) I had accepted this reality with my eyes 
open. And I must, alone, build the inner Strength to endure all 
this. But at the moment I feel weak. A little support is all I want, 
Satish, please! Let me lean or your shoulder (Arjun comes in running. 
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“Sir, Sir, isn’t Kaka home yet?” Arjun, startled, stands rooted. Hema 
turns and goes inside. Satish regains control over himself.) 

SATISH: Arjun? Anything wrong? How was the morcha? Okay? 

ARJUN: No Sir, the morcha was totally ruined. They threw the 
belongings of everyone in Milind Nagar out on the streets and 
set them on fire. They’re making a bonfire of each Dalit home. 
And... 

SATISH: But the police? What are the police doing? 

ARJUN: Police? The bastards opened fire on us! That bloody 
minister never arrived. With his tail between his legs, he ran away 
to safety. The situation has gone totally out of control. 

SATISH: And what about you? When the situation went out 
of control, what did you do? Ran away, didn’t you? Do you know, 
you are responsible for this disaster. I had warned you not to 
take out the morcha today. But you didn’t listen. You provoked 
the Dalits. And now when the basti is burning, you condemn the 
police? Who invited this catastrophe on the heads of the poor 
illiterate people in the first place? | 

ARJUN: (Furious.) It’s easy to hold forth in the safety of four 
walls. But reason and rationality don’t provide a roof over your 
head when you have lived in leaking huts for ages. The houses 
are built specially for us. How can we tolerate it if people like 
Dasrao Joshi brazenly occupy them before our very eyes? Can 
you? That man had even refused even rent you his rooms. Bloody 
bastard! They’ve been claiming every damn thing around as their 
own. But even our things? Do they also belong to them? Then 
what do we have which belongs to us here, Sir? What can we 
call our own? We’ve just one thing left as our own Sir, and that's 
suffering! Oppression and injustice are crushing us to extinction 
and you still want us to think? Oh no. That's not on, Sir; that’s 
just not on. This is no ordinary struggle and no ordinary movement. 
It is an all-out war. Even greater than the two world wars. And 
anything is \fair in war. The path which leads to victory is the 
right path. 

SATISH: All right. No one will dispute that Dasrao Joshi has 
no right to live in that house. But Shewanta? What about Shewanta? 
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She’s is both a Dalit and a flood victim. Then why wasn’t she 
in the morcha? 

ARJUN: Who told you that? Did she come here? 

SATISH: So, Shewanta was not in the morcha. 

ARJUN: Sir, let me tell you... 

ARJUN: No. Let me tell you. Shewanta was not there in the 
morcha because she hadn’t paid her housing tax. Right? So Arjunrao 
Jadhav, the self proclaimed saviour of the Dalits, threw her out 
of her house along with her belongings. And forbade her from 
joining in the morcha. For just fifty rupees. Because she couldn’t 
pay fifty rupees, Shewanta became homeless. Was thrown out onto 
the streets. You took a sane and rational decision to allow her 
to be crushed to extinction, under oppression and injustice, just 
because she didn’t have fifty rupees. Arjun, what has turned your 
head? Today you are God for the Dalits in Milind Nagar. Their 
hero. And you collect money from them!. Even the goondas on 
the footpaths are better than you. They, at least, doitasa profession 
to stay alive. Why, Arjun? Why were you collecting the money? 

ARJUN: I had to give bribes, Sir, in order to maintain the status 
quo of the colony. Where could I have got such an amount from, 
sir? I had to make several trips to Bombay. Where was I going 
to get money for them? The others understood and gave money 
without complaining, didn’t they? Were they stupid fools? Besides 
it wasn’t as if Shewanta didn’t have the money. But she didn’t 
want to pay. She insisted that I declare the accounts of the collection. 

SATISH: What was wrong with that? 

ARJUN: Was I supposed to declare to all and sundry how much 
I had paid as bribes and to whom? I just wanted to shake her 
a bit. But she started demanding accounts right there, in front 
of everyone, on the very day of the morcha. What if the morcha 
had suffered? 

SATISH: Look here, Arjun. Think coolly. Apart from Shewanta, 
wasn't everyone else pay without complaining? If they knew why 
they were paying, why were you reluctant to disclose the accounts 
in front of them? Is Kaka aware of this? Where is Kaka...Kaka? 
(Gets up to go out. Kaka enters. A wound on his forehead. With him, 
Subhan, a party worker. He has come to know about Shewanta. Arjun 
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goes to support him, but vehemently pushes his hand away. Looks at 
Arjun scornfully. The look reveals all—even to Arjun.) 

KAKA: Stay away. Don’t you touch me. 

ARJUN: Kaka... 

SATISH: What happened? What has happened, Kaka? 

KAKA: Ask Arjun. Ask him. There was firing in Milind Nagar. 
Poor Shewanta was killed, Satish! 

SATISH: What? Shewanta killed! But... 

KAKA: He, it was he who drove her out of her house for fifty 
rupees! For just fifty rupees! Yes. That’s what he did. A poor widow 
who had even got herself an education, because she wanted to 
stand on her own feet. But... 

ARJUN: Kaka... 

SATISH: Calm down, Kaka. Please. There, there. 

(Supports him. Arjun looking guilty. Stands in a corner. Kaka sinks 
to the ground; sits with his head between his hands. Absolutely dratned. 
Darkness.) 


ACT I 
SCENE 2 


(The same place. Eleven in the morning. Fifteen days have passed 
since the events of the last scene. When the curtain goes up, the stage 
is empty. Notes of some auspicious instrument like the shehnat float 
in. Kaka enters hastily. There is a band-aid on his forehead. Carries 
a packet of candles and a packet of flowers. Also a big cardboard box, 
with a statue of Buddha in it. Brings out the statue from the box and 
puts it on the table. Lights a candle. Starts to worship and pray. Sings 
‘Trisarana’. Hema comes from outside. Sees him engrossed in worship.) 

HEMA: Beautiful! It’s just beautiful! 

KAKA: Isn't it? I ordered it specially from Bombay. Satish himself 
gave me the address, you know. Cost five hundred rupees, it did. 
(Offers flowers.) Had got it specially for that Vihara in Milind Nagar! 
(Sighs.) But what's the use, now? (Looks at her pathetically.) 

HEMA: (With affection.) Kaka... (A pause.) 

KAKA: Of course, I haven't lost my heart, Sunbai! Our Satisha 
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is forming that Housing Society, isn’t he? This statue of the Buddha 
can well be set up there. (Pauses.) You, too, can offer flowers. This 
is our God, you know. Not yours. Your God believes in inequality; 
discriminates between people. But our God won't ever reject your 
prayers. (Hema smiles. Doesn't move.) What has happened? (Realizes 
his mistake.) Come on. Tell me (Laughs.) Sunbai, say what you like, 
but old habits die hard, you know! This habit will be with me 
till the end. All right. Don’t pray if you don’t want to. I won't 
insist. (But in the meantime, Hema has already picked up the garland 
of flowers.) No. Don’t. That garland is for Babasaheb’s photograph. 
Take some flowers instead. You can’t offer a garland to the Buddha! 

HEMA: Why not, Kaka? 

KAKA: Because that’s the custom! 

HEMA: Yes. But why? ae 

KAKA: How should I know? I'll ask the Bhante and tell you. 
(Hema laughs.) What are you laughing at? 

HEMA: Nothing. Just like that. | : 

KAKA: (Offering the garland to Babasaheb’s photograph.) I know, 
why you laughed, Sunbai. 

HEMA: Tell me. | 

KAKA: Your God, Maruti, is always offered a garland of rui 
flowers. Why? Because that’s the custom! similarly, this is also 
a custom. | 

HEMA: All right. All right. Let’s have lunch. (Goes in. Kaka’s 
looking at the Buddha. Dasrao Guruji stands at the door.) 

DASRAO: Kaka... 

KAKA: Ji. Who’s it? Oh, Dasrao Guruji...Jai Bhim. 

DASRAO: Namaskar. a 

KAKA: Come in, Guruji and please sit down. 

DASRAO: No. Not now. No time. Actually, I was on my way 
to Milind Nagar. There’s some programme there, you know. So 
I thought, I could go along with you. That's why I came. 

KAKA: Milind Nagar? What's left of Milind Nagar now? 

DASRAO: Haven't you been there recently? All the damage has. 
been repaired. They've even painted the houses. 

KAKA: Who has? 

DASRAO: Why, the government, who else? 
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KAKA: And who had burned them in the first place? 2 

DASRAO: Now who can tell us that Kaka? There are some twenty- 
five accused. The case is going on in the sessions court. 

KAKA: Who are the accused ones? Aren’t they the relatives 
of the guardian minister? 

DASRAO: Huh? O yes. I suppose you could say that. 

KAKA: Then why call it Milind Nagar? Milind Nagar was burnt 
down. Call it the government colony. 

DASRAO: They say the government's going to give each family 
“some utensils, clothes and five hundred rupees as aid... KAKA: 
Let them avail themselves of it! 

DASRAO: From the hands of the guardian minister. 

KAKA: He’ll certainly come now. Why couldn’t he come earlier? 
Atleast this disaster would have been averted. 

DASRAO: Where’s Arjun? 

KAKA: I don’t know. 

DASRAO: It was Arjun, they say, who greased the palm of 
everyone at the top there. 

KAKA: Maybe. 

DASRAO: You don’t know. 

KAKA: Ask him to climb a little higher than that if he can, 
and bring back Shewanta’s life! Now that she’s dead and gone.. 

HEMA: (Calling from within.) Kaka... 

KAKA: Ji. 

HEMA: (Enters.) Oh, Dasrao Guruji! When did you come? 

DASRAO: Just now. 

HEMA: You probably have some work? 

DASRAO: I was going to this programme, you know. In Milind 
Nagar. But Kaka doesn’t seem inclined. Otherwise, it would have 
been good company for me. 

HEMA: Of course! You're going to deliver a speech there, aren't 
you? 

DASRAO: I am. ss am invited often as the old hand in the town. 
Oh well, Hematai, the court is coming here next week, they say, 
Aor spot inspection. 

HEMA: Perhaps. 

DASRAO:Er...The court, thatis, Ranade Saheb himself, is coming, 
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they say. You had said, remember, that you would introduce me 
to him? You have only to send word, I'll come. | 

HEMA: If he’s coming on some official work, Daddy won’t come 
here. He'll go- straight from the Rest House. 

DASRAO: O will he? 

HEMA: You can go to the Rest House, if you like! 

DASRAO: All right. | 

HEMA: Is Arvind Deshmukh one of the accused? 

DASRAO: No. (Immediately catching her drift.) O no, no. It wasn’t 
for anything like that Hematai, that I wanted to see him. I just 
wanted to meet him informally. Goodbye. 

(Goes.) 

HEMA: Let's go in, Kaka. 

KAKA: Okay. Let's go in. 

HEMA: Such a shrewd man. And a close one, too. Won’t reveal 
anything! 

KAKA: After all, he’s a Brahmin! 

(Hema looks at him with mock anger. Both laugh and go in. Satish 
enters. He seems disturbed. Notices the statue of the Buddha on the 
table. Stands watching it for some time. Then takes off his shoes and 
socks. Throws them into the corner and then sits down.) 

SATISH: Hema.. | 

HEMA: (Enters.) You? Back so early today? 

SATISH: So the statue has arrived today! Where’s Kaka? 

HEMA: Inside. Having his meals. But don’t you have college 
today? Why are you back so early? 

SATISH: Well, I just came back. No particular reason. 

HEMA: Aren’‘t you well? Have you taken casual leave? 

SATISH: The students have boycotted classes. Things have been 
hotting up for the last four days. Today they came to a head and 
exploded. 

HEMA: What was going on for the last four days? 

SATISH: Chicken-hearted buggers! They’re so scared of the stu- 
dents!... 

HEMA: Who? | 

SATISH: Who else? My colleagues. For the last four days the 
students have been demanding Arjun’s expulsion from the college. 
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HEMA: Arjun’s expulsion? What for? 

SATISH: Because he’s been charge-sheeted under 302 and 307. 
The police have held him responsible for Shewanta’s death. The 
students say they are afraid of him. They say a murderer and 
must not be allowed into the college. The Principal’s also singing 
the same tune. And such namby-pamby policies he has. Actually, 
he should have firmly told the students right on the first day that 
no one’s guilty until the law proves him to be so. The law also 
considers the accused person innocent till he’s sentenced. Instead 
of that, he kept.on drivelling in front of the students...! “Arjun 
doesn’t come to the college, anyway.. Why stretch things too far 
unnecessarily...etc.”! Rubbish. Naturally such spineless drivel 
roused the students even more. 

HEMA: Is Pawar Sahib instigating the students? 

SATISH: It isn’t like that, Hema. Why should Pawar Sahib in- 
stigate the students? It’s the Principal who’s exploiting this op- 
portunity to please him. What else! 

HEMA: You believe Pawar to be neutral in Arjun’s affair? 

SATISH: At least, he can’t afford to get involved in it at this 
time. As it is, there’s tension in the town! Besides his last payment 
for the flood victims colony is still pending. So he must be wishing 
to hear the last of this affair as early as possible. He won't get 
his money till then! 

HEMA: But how did the students reach that stage? 

SATISH: It was like this. Yesterday the Principal called a meeting 
of the discipline committee. The teachers sensed which way the 
Principal was inclined and played upto him. They kept on repeating 
the same words. “When does Arjun come to the college these days, 
anyway?” So everyone assumed that Arjun was guilty; but because 
he didn’t come to the college, there was need to worry. I vehemently 
criticised this assumption. I plainly told them, Arjun can’t be legally 
expelled from the college till his guilt is proved. That gave them 
a jolt! Then someone guardedly said, “He’s been consistently absent, 
so he can be expelled on that ground!” Offering again a new escape 
route! I said, “Okay. If that’s the stand, expel all those who've 
remained absent throughout the whole year.” Then someone came 
up with yet another trick, “We should suspend him till the court 
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gives its verdict”. The best middle way. Any skin-saving device 
is a middle way. Kill both birds with one stone. Satisfy the students 
and create the illusion of having punished Arjun! I opposed that 
too. I was the only one to oppose his suspension. Finally I told 
them, if you suspend Arjun, I'll resign from the discipline com- 
mittee. That was the end of the meeting! 

HEMA: Do you sincerely believe that Arjun is innocent? 

SATISH: Come on! Shewanta was burned in Milind Nagar. He 
was in the crowd at the Rest House at that time. The distance 
between the two places is one and a half kilometers. How’s that 
possible, tell me? Arjun has got a fiery temper all right, but he 
certainly isn’t such a brute! Of course, what I feel is unimportant. 
The verdict the court gives is important. of iat 

HEMA: What happened today? | 

(There ts a great commotion outside. Slogans. ‘Down with Satish God- 
ghate.’ Satish Godghate Murdabad, Expel Arjun Jadhav from the college’, 
etc.) | 

SATISH: These are pressure tactics, pure and simple! Hema, 
you go in. I'll take care of this. (Hema goes in. Kaka comes out, wiping 
his hands on his dhoti.) 

KAKA: What's happening? What’s the commotion outside? 
(Again slogans are heard.) | 

SATISH: Don’t you go out, Kaka. Come inside. 

KAKA: Down with you? Who’s that? You there, come here. 

HEMA: Kaka, don’t go please. 

KAKA: But what’s happening? Who are they? 

SATISH: (Goes near the door. ) Only one of you should come for- 
ward and say what you want. I don’t mind if you want to shout 
Slogans. But if you want to talk, I’ll allow only one person. 

FIRST: We want to ask you some questions. 

SECOND: And we’ll ask them only from here. 

THIRD: Go on, you two. 

SATISH: Come in. (Two students come in. “Don't take too long” — 
Somebody shouts from outside.) 

SATISH: Now don’t shout any more slogans. You want me to 
talk to you, don’t you? (All become quiet.) Come in and sit down. 

FIRST: We haven't come to sit down. 
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SATISH: You've come to talk, haven’t you? You might as well 
sit down and talk. 

SECOND: (Without sitting down.) What happened to the resolu- 
tion regarding Arjun? 

FIRST: You opposed his dismissal? 

SATISH: Not just me alone. We all opposed it. 

SECOND: You are lying. 

SATISH: His dismissal wouldn’t have been legal. So we all op- 
posed it. You appear to be only half informed. 

FIRST: Who is lying? You. or the Principal? 

SATISH: Did the Principal himself give you this information? 
I opposed his suspension. | 

SECOND: So you did oppose it. 

SATISH: His suspension. | 

SECOND: Same thing! Why did you oppose it? Why did you 
turn down everybody’s request? 

SATISH: Request? You call this a request? You closed the college 
by force today. Threatened not to enter classes until Arjun was 
dismissed. You call that a request? | 

- SECOND: What else could we do? We tried speaking to you. 
Then gave a written application. Yet your discipline committee 
did nothing. What could we do then? And if that wasn’t a request, 
what was it? 7 

THIRD: (From outside.) Come out, you two, we're getting late. 
Let’s go to Pawar Sahib. We'll see how he isn't dismissed! 

SATISH: So! You're going to Pawar Sahib! 

FIRST: Of course! But we came to ask you a question before 
going there. How can we sit in the class with a murderer? And 
look at you! You make such a great show of educating us in culture 
and values! 

SATISH: Arjun is yet to be proved guilty. 

SECOND: Now what else is left to be proved? Our fathers were 
handcuffed because of him. 

SATISH: The handcuffs were for setting the houses on fire, 
weren't they? They’ve been accused of it. The police have charged 
them with it. Now will that make you drive your fathers out of 
your houses? 
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THIRD: (Standing near the door.) What the hell are you discussing 
with him? Come on. We just wanted to get at the truth. We’ve 
got it now. 

SATISH: So what if I opposed it? The Principal has a right to 
take the final decision, doesn’t he? Ask him to take it then. As 
him to suspend Arjun! | 

Third: O yes, so you can wax eloquent about the oppression 
of the Dalits! Come on. Let’s go. How can he possibly say anything 
against Arjun? Let’s get out of here. 

SATISH: (Furious.) Have you lost your heads? 

THIRD: We asked you to expel Arjun, a murderer. And you 
advise us to drive our own fathers out of our homes? And on 
top of it, you ask us if we’ve lost our heads? I’m off. 

(Comes near the door. Says, “Satish Godghate”—response from out- 
side—"Murdabad" “Down with casteists.” The remaining two students 
also leave. Slogans get weaker as the students go away. Satish tremendously 
hurt, stands rooted to the spot. Kaka pats him on the back.) 

KAKA: Come on. Take it easy. 

SATISH: I don’t know what to do anymore Kaka. 

KAKA: Look Satish, after all I’m an ignorant chap. I don’t un- 
derstand all this. But I do know one thing. Finally, birds of the 
same caste flock together. 

SATISH: Kaka, you really don’t understand anything. The fathers 
of all these boys have been charge-sheeted by the police. They 
are the accused. But they are the flood victims as well: Firstly, 
they didn’t get the houses that were built for them. On top of 
that, they were handcuffed! 

KAKA: You think, they didn’t set the houses on fire? 

SATISH: O that they did, but they were misled. They are savarnas 
all right, but they, too, are poor. It’s the poor who are fighting 
the poor. Moreover, they are taking the law into their own hands. 

KAKA: But why do you think of all the poor? Granted, of course, 
that they are all poor. But that certainly didn’t prevent them from 
burning the houses down. Arjunya broke the law. All right. They 
should have burnt down the police station. But no. What they 
burned down was the basti of the Dalits. What they burnt down 
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was the living Shewanta. Why? Because we are Dalits. Never will 
they forget that. 

SATISH: What simple answers you have for everything, Kaka! 
It’s good, isn’t it, in a way? Very convenient! No problem, however 
big, can shatter you inner convictions. An activist must be like 
that. He must have ready-made answers! He can then wash his 
hands off the entire responsibility of thing for himself! 

KAKA: You son of an ass! You are calling me as ass! Isn’t that 
what you called me in your Brahmin language? Satisha, we are 
ignorant people. Why should we think? We leave that to people 
like Babasaheb. To educated people like you. 

ARJUN: (Entering.) Jai Bhim, Kaka. 

KAKA: (Looking straight into his eyes.) Here comes yet another 
educated wise guy. : 

ARJUN: What happened? 

KAKA: Nothing, I was just talking about the wisdom of educated 
people, and you entered. 

ARJUN: The people are waiting for you there, Kaka. (Notices 
the statue.) Wow! So it has arrived! Wonderful! (Offers flowers to 
it.) Aren’t you coming, Kaka? There’s a big programme today. 
Everyone's going to get utensils, clothes and five hundred rupees. 

KAKA: From the hands of the guardian minister? Why, once 
upon a time, you used to curse him! 

ARJUN: Curse, I will. Even the in future! If that’s the language 
they understand, then that’s the language I use. 

SATISH: Arjun, you’re making yet another mistake! You curse 
them and yet accept their help, that’s exactly what they want. 
If your curses fetch you a good Dalit following and yet make 
iteasy for you to follow the ministers, then why should they prevent 
you? 

ARJUN: Are they spending out of their own pockets? It’s the 
government, money. Our money. It’s ourown money they're paying 
us. Not obliging. us. 

KAKA: Then why do you offer them garlands? So that they 
can set your houses on fire and be the ones to put the fire out? 
Ah, what magnificient justice! Don’t you boast in front of me. 

ARJUN: What did I do wrong? How could they live after having 
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suffered in the fire? People didn’t even allow them to enter the 

town. Lees 3 
KAKA: Well done! Well done, indeed! Now go and become 

their henchman. 

SATISH: Kaka, please take it easy. Why don’t you go in and 
rest? What did the doctor tell you? He advised you not to talk 
too much, didn’t he? 

_ KAKA: Who’s talking? I’ve opened my mouth for the first time 
in two weeks. And that too because this Arjunya came. 
ARJUN: Kaka, shall I take the statue of the Buddha? 
KAKA: Hold it. Don’t you dare touch that statue. Take back 

your money and your contribution! No, I shall not allow you to 

take that statue there. 

ARJUN: But now people know that it has arrived, Kaka. They 
all want it very much. 3 

KAKA: Don’t they have any sense of shame? They what the 
government's money and they also want this statue. And you, 
too, are asking for it shamelessly. : a2, 

ARJUN: Hunger makes people helpless, Kaka. 

KAKA: (Furious.) Hunger!. As if you alone are hungry! Even 
cats and dogs have hunger. Even prostitutes sell their bodies because 
of it. Even a pig has it! You ass! Didn’t we have it? Babasaheb 
said, don’t drag dead cattle. We gave it up. What did we eat once? 
Meat of dead cattle, didn’t we? But we gave it.up. The whole 
town boycotted us. We could get no work. No wages. No one 
even allowed us to stand at their door. Meat, they refused us. 
Their leftovers, they refused us. As if that wasn’t enough, they 
attacked us with sticks. But we didn’t give in. We didn’t collect 
contributions from anyone. We hid in the hills. Amongst the rocks. 
With our children, we wandered in exile, without any food. Sur- 
vived on tarotha leaves. On crabs caught in dirty ponds. On grains 
we sifted out from dirty soil. At times, on ears of corn that we 
stole. And if we got nothing, then plain water quenched the pangs 
of hunger that gnawed our insides. And you talk to me about 
hunger! You didn’t collect contributions just to bribe the officers. 
You put them to your personal use, too. You embezzled that money. 
Otherwise you wouldn't have driven Shewanta out of her house. 
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Had you needed more money, you would have asked me. But 
you didn’t want me to know. That’s why you collected the money 
in a hush-hush manner! To hell with you! 

SATISH: Calm down, Kaka, please, calm down. 

KAKA: What will happen at the most? I'll die. That’s much 
better! 

SATISH: Please don’t say things like that, Kaka. Arjun, you’d 
better leave now. 

ARJUN: But Kaka’s hurling heinous accusations at me, Sir! 

SATISH: Okay. But this is not the time to set the score right. 

KAKA: Satisha, my heart had expanded like the sky when I 
saw Arjunya’s daring. I felt as strong as an elephant! I said, at 
last there’s one amongst us who’s man enough! People like you 
had proved to be a pure waste. Your education has ruined you. 
But here was a ray of hope at last! But alas... Satisha, when 
Dadasaheb chased power, this heart was stupefied. Then Bhandare 
went the same way. Rupawate followed suit. Gavai, Khobragade 
didn’t exactly go the same way, but come elections, there they 
all took the same path. It was just like a clay fort, dissolving on 
the spot, under torrential rains. There was nothing but mud 
everywhere. My spirits sank. But these boys showed a new courage, 
and I felt alive again! But even they are going the same way now. 
Go, go, all of you. Go the same way. But this Kaka is the genuine 
heir of Babasaheb. Go accept those garlands! Bow down before 
them if you want to. But I won't. Never! Who is that, offering 
me five hundred rupees? The minister? Oh, the guardian minister? 
Whose guardian? Go away, you scum! Go get your knighthood 
from them! This old man will break, but will not bend. Don't 
you dare touch this statue! Even your shadow, your murderer's 
shadow, will defile it. You murdered Shewanta! Took the life of 
that poor widow! Get out, get out from here, get lost! 

(Kaka gesticulates wildly. Loses his balance. Trips and falls down. 
Satish tries to support and hold him. Hema quickly gets water. Kaka 
stretches his legs on the divan. Lifts his right hand upto Satish’s head. 
Dies.” Satish lets out a heartbroken wail. Arjun stands transfixed. All 
freeze. The notes of Trisarana, full of pathos, float from the background. 
Darkness.) 
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ACT If 
SCENE 3 


The same place. Six months have passed since Kaka’s death. When 
lights come on, Kaka’s photograph can be seen on the wall. Below ts 
the Buddha statue on a high stool. A calendar on the wall with the 
picture of a child. On the couch lie half knitted baby socks. Hema enters. 
Picks up a garland from the packet on the stool. Arranges it neatly 
on Kaka’s photograph. Offers flowers to the statue. Lights a candle and 
bows with folded hands. Then she walks up to the outer door. Lingers 
there for some time. Sitar music, full of pathos, floats in from the back- 
ground. Listless, Hema sits down on the couch and starts knitting. Satish 
comes in. Hema’s sitting with her back to him. He approaches her stealthily 
and places his hand on her shoulder. She is startled. 

SATISH: Scared? 

HEMA: (Holding his hands on her shoulder.) Why are you so late? 

SATISH: Well, got a bit late somehow. Angry with me? 

HEMA: No. But this house becomes oppressively lonely when 
you aren’t around, you know. 

SATISH: Come on, Hema. You aren’t alone now. You’ve got 
a four-month-old companion with you! (Hema blushes.) Wow! It’s 
ages since you blushed so beautifully. 

HEMA: (Scolding him.) Professor Satish Godghate, you seem to 
be in a very romantic mood today. 

SATISH: What romantic mood! Call it a family mood. 

HEMA: So that’s why you're back so...early! I am fasting today. 

SATISH: Fasting? 

HEMA: It’s poornima, full moon day, today. 

SATISH: What's this new fad? 

HEMA: Nothing new in it. It’s six months now. I have told 
you about it only today. I’ve been fasting on every poornima day 
since Kaka left us. 

SATISH: How come you never told me that? 

HEMA: What was there to tell? I felt like doing it, so I did 
it. That's all. 

SATISH: What for? 
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HEMA: Nothing really. (Satish notices the garland on Kaka’s 
photograph.) 

SATISH: A garland of fresh flowers on Kaka’s photograph! And 
what's this? You seem to have worshipped the Buddha as well! 
Hema, can I ask you something? 

HEMA: Of course. Shoot. 

SATISH: You won’t be angry, will you? 

HEMA: Of course, I won't! 

SATISH: Did you really feel like worshipping the statue? 

HEMA: Oh, I offered the Buddha statue flowers the day it had 
arrived. But that was because I couldn’t offend Kaka. But if I hadn’t 
offered flowers today, who was there to feel offended anyway? 

SATISH: You mean you really offered flowers today with full 
faith? 

HEMA: I feel nice after worshipping. Now if you think that’s 
being faithful, I won’t object. 

SATISH: You are a Vikrandian. You never prayed or worshipped. 

HEMA: So what? Now that I feel like doing it, I do it. What 
do you think? That I am becoming a reactionary? 

SATISH: So you do this to divert your mind from the oppressive 
loneliness you feel these days? 

HEMA: I don’t know. I mean, I can’t explain the reason. 

SATISH: (Serious.) Are you doing this in order to please me? 
Because you know, I loved Kaka? 

HEMA: (Angry.) You can replace the statue with a Ganesha idol, 
if you like. 

SATISH: Hema, do bring a Ganesha if you like. I won’t mind. 

HEMA: Oh! What did you think? That I actually wanted to 
worship Ganesha, but worshipped the Buddha instead because . 
I thought you would feel bad? Imagining all the while that I was 
worshipping Ganesha? Oh no. That's not what I meant at all. I 
just wanted to tell you that I wasn’t being a hypocrite when I 
worshipped the Buddha. These days, quite honestly, I sincerely 
feel like praying. I’m almost on the verge of tears. When I pray, 
I really feel light! Free of all tensions! 

SATISH: I am sorry, Hema.. 

HEMA: Come on, what's happened to you today? 
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SATISH: Do pregnant women really feel a craving? And what 
about reincarnation? 

HEMA: Reincarnation? 

SATISH: Is Kaka taking another birth? Is that why you. get that 
craving? 

HEMA: How much do you think, Satish! You know why, because 
you insist on a logical explanation for all the complexities of life. 
Leave it. Come, let’s go in. 

SATISH: No. I’m not depressed, Hema. I just feel curious. Kaka 
must have got some inner strength by doing such things. Now 
you, too, have started praying. Do you get that inner strength 
too? That’s all I wanted to ask you. (Lost again in his own thoughts.) 

HEMA: What's this about inner strength that you keep harping 
on these days? Has something happened in the college today? 
And you were in such a romantic mood just a while back! Satish, 
I asked you something. 

SATISH: Eh? What? 

SONAL: (Entering.) May I come in, Ma’am? 

SATISH: Ah, Sonal? Come in. It’s been ages since you last visited 
us. Do come in. 

SONAL: Namaskar, Sir. 

SATISH: Namaskar. Why don’t you sit down? (Sonal sits down. ) 
How’s your father? 

SONAL: Okay. 

SATISH: Even he hasn’t been here for a very long time. 

SONAL: Yes. 

SATISH: How are your studies going on? Okay? 

SONAL: Okay. | 

SATISH: Just two.more weeks left for the exams! Don’t neglect 
your studies just because this is only the second year. | 

SONAL: No. 

HEMA: What's wrong Sonal? You aren’t your bubbly self today. 
‘Sonal quiet.) Just dropped in to see us? I didn’t mince words at 
ull when I scolded Arjun! He misunderstood... 

SONAL: Ma’am! (Tries to control her tears, then stands up resolutely.) 
_want your blessings, Ma’am. I want you to give me strength. 
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(Bows down and touches Hema’s feet.) Sir, | want your blessings, 
too. 

HEMA: What's this? You're speaking as if you're leaving for 
your husband’s place. 

SONAL: I am. They’ve fixed my marriage with Arvind Desh- 
mukh. The engagement is taking place today. 

HEMA: Sonal!! 

SONAL: With my consent, Ma’am. No one has forced me. 

HEMA: Arjun’s innocent. He’s not a murderer. The court has 
acquitted him. He’s innocent. 
~ SONAL: That was madness, Ma’am. There are two more sisters 
to be married off. Allow me to go now. (Starts to leave.) 

HEMA: Wait, Sonal. Tell me the truth. Is this decision really 
yours? 

SONAL: Yes, Ma’am. I'll go now. (Sonal leaves. Seems to be tears. 
Hema collapses on the couch.) 

HEMA: O God! What's happening? — 

SATISH: This was to be expected, Hema. 

HEMA: No. It isn’t like that, Satish. It was purely a 
misunderstanding between them. But that scorched the delicate 
shoots of love in their hearts. Both of them loved each other. But 
both of them refused to budge from their positions. They should 
at least have talked to each other frankly. What they needed was 
our support. 

SATISH: No. We can’t do anything, Hema, we really can't. We 
can neither stop this marriage nor can we clear up the 
misunderstanding between them. It’s too late now. And, in a way, 
what's happened, has happened for the best, Hema. It was really 
good that she wasn’t too involved with Arjun. It would’ve been 
difficult for her to cope with Arjun’s rebellious nature. Basically, 
she’s hardly the type to put up with his hectic life. Has Arjun 
been here? : 

HEMA: No. Maybe he doesn’t know about this yet. 

SATISH: Even if he comes to know about it, he- will accept it. 
I know him only too well. People just notice his quick temper, 
but.. Okay. Let’s go in. Come on. (Hema gets up. Puts her hand 
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on his shoulder for support. They slowly go up to the door leading inside. 
Dasrao enters running.) 

DASRAO: Godghate, Sir, Godghate, Sir, please save my Sonal, 
save her please. | 

SATISH: (Supporting him.) What's happened, Guruji? What's hap- 
pened to Sonal? 

DASRAO: Riots have broken out. And Arjun has kidnapped 
her. His friends have carried her off. | 

HEMA: Impossible. Guruji, you’re lying. 

DASRAO: No, no, Hematai. I swear that’s the truth. Eyewitnesses 
told me so. 

SATISH: Guruji, please, tell us exactly what happened. 

DASRAO: Today the court gave its verdict. The sessions court... 

SATISH: I know that. Go on. | 

DASRAO: All the accused were declared not guilty and released... 

SATISH: Go on. | 

HEMA: You knew this, Satish? You didn’t tel] me! 

SATISH: Just a minute, Hema. What happened then? 

DASRAO: They took the evening bus to the town. They burst 
into the town shouting slogans. : 

SATISH: Then? | 

DASRAO: I don’t know what happened then, but suddenly fight- 
ing started in the city square. Sonal’s mother told me that sonal 
had come to, you here. So I started towards your house. On my 
way, I saw riots breaking out in the city square. For the sake of 
my daughter, I started to run towards your house. But some people 
stopped me and told me that Sonal had been kidnapped. Sir, today 
she’s getting engaged. Sir, her whole life will be ruined, Sir. Only 
you can talk to Arjun. Only you. 

HEMA: Why are you naming only Arjun, Guruji? 

DASRAO: Because the people named only him. 

SATISH: But what people? What were their names? 

DASRAO: How could I know all that, Sir? When I was running 
to get here, I heard some people shouting. (Voices from the crowd. 
Police whistles. The Sound of the siren stops. Police Inspector Nayak 
enters. Looks at the three. Gives the house a searching look.) 


INSPECTOR: Did Arjun Jadhav come here? 
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SATISH: No. | 

INSPECTOR: He may come then. He set the police van on fire. 
And he’s hiding somewhere. (Looks at Dasrao.) What brings you 
here, Guruji, at this time? 

DASRAO: (In two minds. Whether to tell him or not. Looks at Satish 
and the Inspector alternatively.) N othing significant, really. Dropped 
in casually for a chat. 

SATISH: Guruji often pays me a visit. 

INSPECTOR: All right. But don’t go out immediately, okay? 
(Goes to the door. Looks out.) No. He isn’t here. You go to Milind 
Nagar and search for him there. I’ll go to the city square. (Turns.) 
Mr. Godghate, I’ll come again after some time. (Goes. Sound of 
the police car speeding away.) 

SATISH: Guruji, why did you lie to the Police Inspector? 

DASRAO: I was scared, Sir. Only you can find Arjun, please. 
My reputation will be ruined. Save me from public disgrace, Sir. 

It’s her engagement today. | 
~ HEMA: Guruji, even in such a critical moment, all that you 
can think about is your reputation! 

pA TIot: Les: go. 

HEMA: Where are you going? 

SATISH: To look for Arjun. 

HEMA: You're rushing out in the midst of a a riot? 

SATISH: Sonal’s life is at stake. 

HEMA: Wait a minute. Don’t rush so. (Arjun enters running. 
Starts going towards the “kitchen. Sees Hema: near the kitchen door.) 

ARJUN: Please help me, Ma’am. The police are on my trail. 

DASRAO: Ask him, ask him. 

SATISH: Arjun! 

ARJUN: You? You are here, Guruji? Sir, the police are following 
me. Please. | 

SATISH: You kidnapped Sonal? 

ARJUN: Who says so, Guruji? Is that why he’s here? 

SATISH:.Is:it.teue? 

ARJUN: I'll explain that later, Sir. A policeman noticed me run- 
ning through the square. | 

SATISH: No. I won’t support you. When you erred for the first 
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time, it was I who got you out on bail. So that you could reform 
yourself and mend your ways. 

ARJUN: Ma’am, at least you tell him, please. 

SATISH: You have committed a crime. And you are afraid of 
the police. Why? 

ARJUN: I haven’t committed any crime. I haven't. Sound of 
the police car.) Sir, please. I'll explain everything later. 

SATISH: I'll hand you over to the police myself. 

ARJUN: Sir, I wish Kaka were alive today. He wouldn’t have 
forsaken me. | 

HEMA: Arjun, go in. (He goes.) 

SATISH: Hema, what are you doing? 

HEMA: Give him some time, at least. He isn’t some Savage 
beast. 

INSPECTOR: (Suddenly appearing.) Has Arjun come here? (The 
atmosphere tense.) 1 saw him running through the city square in 
this direction. 

HEMA: No. He hasn’t come here. 

INSPECTOR: (Looks into her eyes.) Professor Godghate, Arjun 
didn’t come here? 

SATISH: No. He didn’t. — 

INSPECTOR: Sir, I can search this house. 

SATISH: Go right ahead. 

INSPECTOR: No. I believe you. You won't hamper law and 
order. See you then. (Starts going.) The situation is under control. 
Gururji, I can take you home if you want. 

DASRAO: Eh, what? No. Thanks very much, I'll go later. 

INSPECTOR: Okay. As you wish. But it would bea major crime 
to hide Arjun. Don’t forget that. Hand him over to us if he comes. 

(Police Inspector Nayak goes out. Sound of the car driving away. 
Arjun comes out after some time.) 

ARJUN: Thank you Ma’am. Actually, | must thank Kaka. It was 
only when I uttered his name that I got help. I have committed 
no crime whatsoever. 

HEMA: Then why were you hiding? 

ARJUN: To avoid arrest. I must get bail before the police arrest 
me. 
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HEMA: Arjun, tell us exactly what happened. 

ARJUN: Those who’d burned down our houses escaped scot 
free today. In the absence of strong evidence. It was your father 
who gave that verdict. And Sir, what faith you have in the law! 

SATISH: So that’s why you started the arson? 

ARJUN: Yes. (Pauses.) The accused were released. Proved in- 
nocent. As if that had given them a licence to insult us. The moment 
they entered the town, they started a volley of abuses. Where were 
the police then? We were unprepared. They caught one of my 
friends in the city square. He was alone. Unaccompanied. They 
thrashed the life out of him. When we heard this, we rushed to 
the place. We found two policemen at the pan stall, rubbing tobacco 
in their palms. The so-called guardians of law! You always advice 
us not to take the law into our own hands. But who really violates 
the law? We? What were the guardians of the law doing at that 
time? There are limits even to the endurance of the poor. They 
stretch it to the limit. On top of it, whenever there is any stone 
throwing, looting, arson, it’s the poor who are threatened by the 
law. What sort of justice is that? Some people burned Shewanta. 
And the same people charged me with murder. They were the 
ones who trapped me. Okay. I know what has to be done now, 
Sir. There’s a technique of escaping safely. I know it now. I've 
found my own way, Sir. Attack is the best defence. The movement 
has no other alternative but struggle. HEMA: Wait, Arjun. You 
haven’t said a word about Sonal. 

ARJUN: Oho! So that’s why Dasrao Guryji’s here. Tell me, what 
letters had I written to Sonal? And when did my friends tease 
her? You are no teacher. Nor are you a freedom fighter. Coward! 
That’s what you are. And what did you say about Madam? Now 
say it in front of her. 

DASRAO: Arjun, I admit to all my mistakes, but return my 
Sonal to me. 

ARJUN: What? You came here just to defame me once again! 

DASRAO: Where is Sonal, Arjun? 

HEMA: Where is Sonal? 

ARJUN: All of you believe that I’ve kidnapped her? Ma’am, 
Sonal is safe in her house. 
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DASRAO: What? 

ARJUN: I recognized her even in that crowd. Those bastards 
would have made another Shewanta out of her. I got her home 
with the help of some of my friends. | 

DASRAO: 1am highly obliged, Arjun. I'll never forget this. Never. 
Never. (Goes.) | 

ARJUN: I loved her, Ma’am. I didn’t say it so explicitly then. 
But today I say it. She, too, loved me. I knew it. But I didn’t 
dare to ask her. She’s getting engaged today. She talked a lot to 
me even as we hurried through the streets. She talked sincerely, 
from the depth of her soul. It was so exhilarating...getting her 
home safely! Every fibre of my being was vibrant! But it’s a good 
thing she’s got engaged. I wouldn’t have said yes even if she’d 
proposed. Sonal was like a beautiful tempest. But Ma’am, she’d 
have taken me away from my movement. And I don’t want to 
leave the movement. Goodbye. 

SATISH: Wait Arjun. What you call a movement is nothing but 
an explosion. A devastating explosion. | . 

ARJUN: Explosion? A devastating explosion? Then what do you 
call 

all that is happening now? Those who burned and looted our 
colony have escaped scot free. Isn’t that devastating enough? I'll 
leave now, Sir. I'll come to you when I don’t have anything im- 
portant to do. To ‘discuss’ things. It will be a nice entertainment 
for me, and you will get the satisfaction of having done a lot, 
too. You always told us, didn’t you, that you have to pay the 
price! If you want to be in the movement you have to pay the 
price! What does it mean— paying the price? To protect your job, 
reputation and face a little mudslinging? That too for merely holding 
a discussion. That’s what paying a price means to you. That's 
how you interpret your favourite principle. How very convenient! 
(Arjun storms off. Satish slumps down as if someone has slapped him. 
Hema comes near him and puts her hand on his back.) 

SATISH: He’s right, Hema. I know one has to pay the price. 
Tam even willing to pay it. But does it mean destroying everything? 
Who's to pay the price of this utter destruction? How? No, Hema. 
There’s something wrong somewhere. What's wrong? Where? Kaka 
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educated me. So that I could think. And me? I do nothing else 
but think. Nothing but impotent thinking! I have become irrelevant 
in this system. I can do nothing. I can neither be an extremist 
nor can I live like vermin. Hema, I am losing faith in humanity, 
in people. | 

HEMA: Humanity never dies. You want to work, don’t you? 
Arjun could’ve taken revenge on Sonal had he wished to. But 
he didn’t do that. He got her home, safely. 

SATISH: Right! You’re right Hema. Absolutely right! We must 
protect that tiny shoot. Not by remaining outside, on the banks, 
but by being with him, right where he is. Come, let’s go. I'll bail 
him out. Let’s go. 

(Gets up. Hema supports him. Starts going out. Both freeze. The curtain 
falls slowly.) 
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ACT I 
SCENE 1 


An empty stage. A black back-drop. There are a few blocks of woods 
scattered at random on the stage. A popular patriotic song in praise 
of the land begins in the background. The song ts forceful and rhythmic. 
Slowly all the characters come on to the stage and join enthusiatically 
in the singing. The song comes to an end. | 

Fade out. : 

The stage is dimly lit. Clouds of incense smoke rise from the wings. 
The entire stage is filled with smoke. The music accompanying the song 
stops. Silence. Madhavarao, between 50 and 60 years of age, enters. He 
seems to be out on his morning walk. He suddenly stops and looks back. 
He sees no one. He begins to walk again, and then, stops once more, 
looks back in the direction he has come from and says— 

MADHAVRAO: Come on, come on, hurry up! If we take our 
morning walk at this pace, we won’t get back home before noon. 
That's why I told you not to come with me. It would have been 
better if you had walked around the tulsi plant. One should walk 
briskly when the morning is cold and misty. Your name is Manda, 
that is why you walk slowly...! 

MANDA: (A woman of about 50 years of age enters.) Ishshya! Why 
must you call me by name in the middle of the road You have 
been shouting out my name in public since early this morning. 
Why shouldn’t I look at the young boys and girls out for a walk 
What's wrong with that Why must you scream and shout my 
name in such a pleasant place Alright, now let’s go that way... 

MADHAVRAO: Why? , 

MANDA: Don’t you get bored taking the same road every day 
Let’s take a different road, come... 

MADHAVRAO: I have been watching you for the last few days. 
You have started talking a little too much these days. Giving advice 
even without being asked! 

MANDA: (Feeling important.) Do you know why? 

MADHAVRAO: No! Tell me quickly! 

MANDA: We've been married for 25 years now, haven’t we 
Do you even remember Yes, I have had a lot of time to think 
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while cooking on the gas-stove, and all that thinking has helped 
me form a few opinions! So listen to me, and take that road! 

MADHAVRAO: Alright, if you insist. But if something goes 
wrong, don’t blame me! 

MANDA: Nothing will go wrong. Why must you worry un- 
necessarily The morning is cold, lovely and misty...Nothing can 
go wrong on such a beautiful day! Don’t even think about it. 

MADHAVRAO: That's not what I meant. I only wanted to warn 
you that we weren't familiar with that road...What if we step into 
a pit... Don’t forget later that we took this road because of your 
insistance. 

MANDA: Why must you worry so much for no reason Come 
on...The fog is a little heavy today, but it will lift as soon as the 
sun rises... * 

(Both of them walk for a while.) 

MADHAVRAO: How quiet it is! There isn’t the slightest sound 
of anyone! The road seems to be deserted... There is no one around— 
the newspaper vendor, the milkman, the seller of lottery-tickets...(He 
suddenly stumbles.) Oh...oh...what a deep pit! A man can disappear 
into it! Damn these workers in the telephone and drain departments. 
I often think that their ancestors were grave-diggers! They can’t 
rest without digging! 

MANDA: I think there should be two kinds of roads—one for 
the traffic and another for digging pits...Let those idiots dig as 
many pits as they want. I don’t know what sadistic pleasure they 
get in digging pits!...Its also very misty today. It has turned day 
into night. 

MADHAVRAO: I think we have taken the wrong road. 

MANDA: You are frightened because we have taken a new road. 
Why should you feel lost It’s only a different road, that’s all. 

MADHAVRAO: But why is it so silent here? 

MANDA: Why should you expect people to jabber so early in 
the morning?...Listen carefully! In big cities, even silence speaks! 

MADHAVRAO: You are absolutely right. Our Housing Society 
is full of traffic and screaming neighbours all day...But it is so 
peaceful here. We can hear nothing except the sound of our 
footsteps. 
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MANDA: It’s because of my advice that you found sucha peaceful 
place. Otherwise, you would have walked down the same old 
road, seen the same faces, carried on with the same stale questions 
and answers... 

MADHAVRAO: But here we haven’t run into anyone. Just the 
two of us, deep silence, fog, unexpected pits and this strange at- 
mosphere... 

MANDA: Why is it strange? 

MADHAVRAO: There is no sound, no noise...Isn’t that strange 
As soon as the day breaks and one opens one’s eyes, one hears 
the chirping of birds, the sound of people talking, the cry of the 
newspaper vendor...the milkman...! Chhe...do people here drink 
tea without milk?...I took this road because you advised me 
to...Damn, I think we are lost...One can’t see anything! 

MANDA: Shsh! Listen! | 

(Silence. The sound of someone sobbing. Perhaps a woman.) 

MANDA: It seems as if a’ woman is sobbing! We can’t see her 
because of this fog. 

MADHAVRAO: But...but...I... 

(The crying becomes louder and more distinct. Madhavrao is scared. ) 

MANDA: Didn't you say it was too quiet Now you can hear 
someone crying. | 

MADHAVRAO: I warned you. We should have stuck to our 
familiar road. 

MANDA: Let's go and see who is crying. 

MADHAVRAO: Let the person crying go to hell. Have we come 
out for a walk or to do social service Make your plans and stick 
to them...There must be thousands of women sobbing and crying 
in this country, should we go and look for each of them There 
is no point in being carried away by pity. Act sensibly. (Manda 
doesn't say anything.) Did you hear what I said (Shouts.) Don’t get 
carried away. Control your self...your feelings...your bhavna... 

(A woman’s voice its heard from the wings: “What ts it?” Both of 
them look with astonishment in that direction. At first they think they 
are mistaken.) 


MANDA: Did you hear something? 
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MADHAVRAO: Yes! A woman’s voice asking, “What is it!” 
But this time I didn’t hear any sobbing. 

MANDA: What did you say? 

MADHAVRAO: Nothing. I only said control yourself...your feel- 
ings...your bhavna... 

(A woman's voice is again heard from the wings: “What?”.) 

MANDA: Hai Ram! Earlier one heard sobs. Now as soon as 
you say bhavna, someone replies. 

MADHAVRAO: That means there is a woman who has lost 
her way on this lonely road. Her name is Bhavna, and she is crying. 
Now do you understand why I was against... 

MANDA: Let's call her together and see what she does! 

BOTH: Bhavna! Bhavna! 

(Their voices echo through the stage. The woman, still sobbing, replies: 
“What is it?” Then she starts crying again.) 

MADHAVRAO: Now ske is both sobbing and crying. That 
means, the woman who is crying, is also the one who is replying. 
I am sure of it. 

MANDA: Let’s ask her why she is crying. Bhavnabai... 

(The woman replies: “Yes What ts it?”.) 

MANDA: Come forward. We can’t see you. 

(The woman replies: “No. Leave me alone and let me cry...”.) 

MANDA: Please don’t say that, Bhavnabai. When a woman cries 
in her house, it’s her personal affair; but when she cries in the 
street, her weeping becomes the concern of everyone. Who are 
you?...Damn it, one can’t even see anything in this fog. 

MADHAVRAO: Listen, we are husband and wife. We are out 
for our morning walk and happened to hear you sobbing. Can 
we help you (There is no reply.) Manda, | think that woman is 
blind. (The woman replies: “No. I am not blind”.) How can we believe 
you without seeing you Why are you crying Did you fall off a 
rickshaw as it went over one of the ditches on the road (The woman 
replies: “No. Not really!”.) Is it because of a family quarrel (Woman: 
“Yes!”.) | thought as much. We too also a family. Everyone has 
arguments. Why don’t you come out and tell us about it Crying 
won't help you. There is no one else around. So come out quickly 
and give us a glimpse of yourself. 
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(The sobbing increases. A woman, about 50 years of age, enters. She 
is crying.) | 

MANDA: (Startled.) Look who’s here! Bhavna Dhongde from 
our Colony. She is crying. 

MADHAVRAO: This is really unbelievable! Why are you here 
so far away from the main road, in such a strange place, on this 
foggy morning Why are you crying Tell us, Bhavnabai. How did 
you get here? 

MANDA: Come, tell us quickly! We have been neighbours for 
years!...This is a strange situation. 

BHAVNA: (Crying.) I don’t know what to say...[ don’t know 
what to tell you...(She begins to wail.) 

MANDA: Don’t hide anything. Tell us everything... 

BHAVNA: Who will believe me...It’s my fate. No one can help 
me. 

MANDA: No, no, why do you say that You must tell us every- 
thing. 

BHAVNA: I have watched him lost in thought for the last one 
month—absorbed in his own world. Evenas he read the newspaper, 
he seemed lost in his own dreams. He often forgot to eat and 
drink. He was restless...restless all the time. 

MADHAVRAO: Are you talking about Bapurao I often see him 
on his way to the office, but have never noticed anything odd. 

BHAVNA: But, I could feel that he was anxious. After all, I 
have lived with him for twenty-five years. This year was the silver 
jubilee of our marriage. How I had planned to celebrate it! Now 
there’ll be no Mahabelashwar...no Bombay Point! Neither boating, 
nor fun. None of those things seem to interest him. In twenty-five 
years, we never fought...nor did we add to our family after the 
birth of our only son, Babu. We were satisfied with one child. 
We didn’t have the money for a larger family... Newspapers ruined 
him... 

MADHAVRAO: Bhavnatai, we have been neighbours for many 
years. Our Colony is like one large family. But no one has whispered 
a word about Bapurao’s anxieties. Of course, it’s a fact that not 
all parents have bright children. And if I can speak quite frankly, 
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your Babu is just about average. That is why there was friction 
between father and son. One can understand that... 

BHAVNA: He scolded Babu all the time. Nagged him and even 
thrashed him. After that he would sit with his head buried in 
a newspaper. Believe me, Mandatai...lost in a newspaper, he would 
seem to be in samadhi. He would sit still like a statue. I am sure 
that even the buyer of old newspapers doesn’t wait for the 
newspaper as eagerly as he did. 

MANDA: What did he read in the newspaper? 

BHAVNA: He read everything! And became anxious. Then I 
would tell him—‘You are sweating profusely. Why don’t you wipe 
yourself. Why are you so anxious!’ He’d say—'T'll go away, take 
Babu with me and leave him there.’ After that he’d begin to read 
his newspapers again. It’s true that our Babu isn’t well educated. 
We tried our best...Anyway, he is a healthy and a strong boy...And 
I don’t want him to join the army, Mandatai...You tell me—can 
a mother send her only son into the army? 

MANDA: You are absolutely right. Besides, our army doesn’t 
really get a chance to fight. At best, it is sent as far as Ravan’s 
Lanka. Let me urge you, don’t even think of sending him into 
the army until the scandal about the gun-deal is settled. 

MADHAVRAO: Please stop your own bombardment...Tell us, 
Bhavnatai, why were you crying here? 

BHAVNA: He used to say—’One day I will leave.’ I asked him— 
When Today, tomorrow or the day today after ‘He never replied... 

MADHAVRAO: What about his health... 

BHAVNA: He is no longer at home for me to ask him about 
his health. 

MANDA: Hai Ram! Has Bapurao disappeared Where has he 
gone? 

BHAVNA: I was awake till late at night. But then I couldn't 
keep my eyes open. When I woke up with a start and looked 
around, I realized there was no one in the house. Neither Babu, 
nor his father. He had been talking about going away some- 
where...and leaving Babu there... of 

MADHAVRAO: Where could he have gone Do you have any 
idea? 
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BHAVNA: No. He hasn’t left an address. Nor did he ever give 
me a hint...I can’t stop thinking about Babu... 
(She starts crying. Manda tries to comfort her. The lights slowly fade.) 


ACT I 
SCENE 2 


The same patriotic song as in Scene I. An empty, but well-lit, stage. 
Bapurao and Babu are seen walking. Bapurao, who is about 50 years 
old, is wearing old-fashioned clothes. Babu, who is around 25 years old, 
is dressed as if he is out on a trek and has a haversack on his back. 
Bapurao ts wearing a hat and Babu is wearing a cap. Bapurao is walking 
ahead of Babu. 

Both father and son adjust their pace to the rhythm of the patriotic 
song. The effect is exaggerated, unrealistic, theatrical and comic. 

BAPURAO: Hurry up, Babya, hurry up! Lift your feet. March. 
Not as if you are being forced to. Your steps should be steady, 
quick and evenly paced. Don’t drag your feet. Don’t get distracted. 
It's a long journey. We have far to go. Don’t look back again and 
again. Look straight ahead. Don’t hesitate. Don’t be hesitant or 
nervous. Keep your eyes fixed on the horizon and walk with deter- 
mination. A bowed head and lowered eyes are inauspicious. They 
make you feel unsteady and the ground beneath you shaky. Do 
you know that we have left our starting...point, Maharastra, far 
behind—geographically speaking, that is? 

(Sounds of the Maharastra trumpet.) 

There, can you hear the trumpet. Though far away, it pursues 
us. It refuses to leave us alone, haunts us, sends a shiver down 
our spines...but the music is only in our minds. We have to forget 
it, my son. Our country is vast—from the north to the south, from 
the east to the west—it’s boundaries are secure. It has old traditions, 
many religions and innumerable sects...That is why I tell you, my 
child, lift your feet, quicken your pace and walk. We have a long 
way to go. 

(The words of a popular and traditional ballad begin to echo loudly.) 
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After the trumpets, a ballad. Wonderful! Absolutely wonderful! 
What a beautiful, clear, forceful voice! 

(The ballad fades.) | 

Such a voice and such a song inspire one; make one’s blood 
run through every part of one’s body...But your voice is so feeble 
that even your examiners couldn’t hear it. That is why you either 
failed or just about managed to scrape through. Because you didn't 
study hard, with all your soul and conviction, we have to undertake 
this difficult and long journey. As soon as I realized that we were 
trapped, I recalled the experiences of my generation. We slaved 
at our desks quite willingly. We put our heart in our work. I wanted 
my son to be stronger than his father. I wanted him to give his 
father courage—banish his fears, his anxieties. But you...you shame- 
less, gutless, son-of-a- bitch...you destroyed all my hopes...You are 
not fit to live in the land which gave birth to you...you are a 
coward...you are stupid...you must be abandoned somewhere far 
from home... 

(The second stanza of the ballad begins.) | 

Listen to that ballad singing the praise of some heroic soul... How 
many wonderful dreams did I have for you! I had made sure 
that you constantly heard about the deeds of the Marathas. I had 
collected tapes, cassettes and thousands of books on Maratha his- 
tory. But I couldn’t make an idiot like you into a tough, aggressive, 
fearless fighter. You are neither bold like your mother nor pushy 
like your father. You merely gaze at the ground under your feet. 
Worse than a scared mouse—that’s what you are! A pain in the 
ass! You can’t join the army because your knees rub against each 
other; you can’t get an education because intelligence refuses to 
go near your brain. What sins had I committed to be cursed with 
a stupid, good-for-nothing son like you! What bad luck! 

(The ballad continues.) 

Does the song make you feel better But remember, singing alone 
doesn’t make one brave. One has to plan—choose one’s path and 
have the will to follow it...Now which direction are we heading 
in, Babu? 

BABU: North, Bapu. 
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BAPURAO: Correct. That means we are travelling towards the 
north. =. 

BABU: Actually, I am following you to the north, Bapu! 

BAPURAO: But you haven't asked why I am being forced to 
take you to the north? 

BABU: Because I don’t have a job. Because I am uneducated. 

BAPURAO: Is that all? 

BABU: You give me the other reasons, Bapu... 

BAPURAO: You bloody fool, why did we decide to head north? 

BABU: Because holiness lies in the north. 

BAPURAO: No! Absolutely wrong! Zero marks! Tell me, dear 
fool, what is the state of our minds? 

BABU: They are restless. 3 

BAPURAO: That’s right. And what is there in the north? 

BABU: The Ganga, the Himalayas... 

BAPURAO: (Striking his forehead with his hand.) O God! It’s my 
fate...Arrey, our minds are restless. Right. Now tell me what is 
in the north. | 

BABU: Unrest. | 

BAPURAO: Right! And what will happen when restless men 
go where there is unrest? — 

BABU: Poison will destroy poison. And our minds will attain 
peace. 

‘ BAPURAO: And what happens to restless things? 

BABU: They explode. Like a bomb. - : 

BAPURAO: Explain further with illustrations. Give reasons for 
your restlessness. 

BABU: My mind is restless. I am so disturbed that I think ] 
am sitting at the mouth of a volcano. My anger has no limits. 
I failed to get an education. I have no business sense. No one 
is willing to give mea job. I can’t getan empty gas-cylinder replaced 
quickly. Railway tickets are always sold out when I want them. 
Everyone borrows money from me. Besides, while I feel embar- 
rassed to stay at home, I don’t have the courage to leave. I can’t 
Stop talking about the condition of our roads. They are cluttered. 
They overflow with garbage. | always run out of petrol half-way. 
Postal delays make sure that interview letters never reach me. 
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If they do, I go for the interview, but I don’t get the job because 
of favouritism and recommendations. And so the giant-wheel of 
fate continues to turn—I either miss my stop or fail to recognize 
where I have to get off...when I go to a restaurant, my favourite 
dish is always unavailable. If I have a headache and I take a pill, 
I don’t get any relief. It is as if the plate of life served before 
me has no rice—or a woman with a mangalsutra has no bindi! 
Have I given you enough examples, Bapu Or do you want me 
to elaborate further How many marks did the question carry? 

BAPURAO: Well-done son! Your answer was elaborate enough. 
Now tell me, everyone in the country has similar reasons to feel 
unhappy. But why is there so much unrest in the north? 

BABU: That's a very difficult question. I don’t know the answer. 

BAPURAO: The answer is very simple, son. Suppose we want 
to promote tolerance amongst all the religions in the country and 
organize a Ganesh festival, then on the day of immersion which 
community should, logically, lead the procession of idols? 

BABU: Oh that’s an easy question. The Hindus obviously come 
first, followed by the Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists, Christians etc. 
etc. | 

BAPURAO: Excellent, my son! It makes me feel so happy to 
hear you exalt your own religion. Son, everyone takes the name 
of God, but no one remembers to praise religion...And where do 
those, whose memories are the weakest, live They live in the north. 
That is why we have decided to go towards the north, Babya...Now 
Babya, do you understand the reason why I asked you my first 
question? 

BABU: Yes. However, even if, logically the Hindus lead the 
procession, followed by the Muslims, don’t we need to organize 
the Ganesh festival only in those places all the religions can par- 
ticipate? | 

BAPURAO: What relation does that have to unrest If you give 
a religious colouring to all the reasons for unrest which you gave 
just now, they will become less sharp...Unrest can be manipulated. 
It can’ be increased or decreased. We are going north to observe 
unrest and to learn the art of manipulating it. Now tell me...where 
are we going? 
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BABU: We are going north. 

(Patriotic song.) 

BAPURAO: Who rules the north? 

BABU: The North Star. Invincible and eternal. It never moves. 
Never changes its place. Glows with its own fire. Twinkles away 
to glory. Jubilant. Proud. Self-sufficient. Indestructible. 

BAPURAO: The North Star helps one to know the north...The 
eyes of everyone in our region are fixed on the two of us who 
are advancing, lost in our own jubilation, towards the north...You 
and I. Many lives depend upon the firmness of our steps. When 
a decision is taken after a lot of thinking and after reading a lot 
of newspapers, it makes one aware of the burden of one’s respon- 
_ sibilities...It also makes, even the most determined man, very nerv- 
ous. 

(Lights dim. Bapurao and Babu seem to be grim and determined. Music.) 

BAPURAO: The sun is setting. It is becoming dark. At such 
a time it is natural for man to feel nervous and tense. Such a 
feeling, however, doesn’t last long. 

BABU: One still feels a bit lost and depressed at such a time. 
The confidence with which decisions are made during the day 
falters. Advancing shadows begin to trouble one. | 

BAPURAO: Are you scared? 

BABU: Even though I don’t look like you, my fears are the 
same as yours. Indeed, you are my fear! _ 

BAPURAO: Are you scared of me Because of my temper; because 
of the whipping I gave you... 

BABU: No. Not that. You are my father. My creator. One is 
naturally scared of one’s creator. Fear of God who gave us birth 
is deeply rooted in us. It grows with one’s understanding. At a 
time like this it surrounds one completely. 

BAPURAO: What are you scared of, Babu Of this forest Of these 
serpentine roads Of the north Speak up. Why are you silent This 
fear of yours doesn’t have its origin in me, Babya. Fear is the 
result of ambiguities. It’s origin lies in the spaces between good 
and evil. Sometimes fear spreads itself all around us, sometimes 
it is just a mirage. Good and evil become so entangled that a 
traveller's feet get caught in them and stumble. A long journey 
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seems even longer. One is forced to think hard and long. Suddenly, 
dangers of all sorts spring up. Some are merely signals of danger 
and soon disappear. The traveller moves forward. Reaches the 
border and hesitates. The land on the other side is unknown...There 
is a temple of Shankar near our border. Let me know when you 
see it. We shall spend the night there. We’ll cross the border in 
the morning, as soon as the sun rises. 

(Bells are heard from a distance. Babu takes out his binoculars and 
looks through them.) aoe i 

BABU: Bapu, I think I see the temple...it’s in ruins... | 

BAPURAO: That's the one. An auspicious coincidence, Bapu. 
I tell you, Bapu, you were born on Shravanisomvar, which is 
Shankar’s day. That is why we named you Babareshwar, after 
our family deity, Shankar. Some people say that the Emperor Babar 
renovated the Shankar temple back home, that’s why it is called 
Babareshwar. Your name is also Babareshwar. Now we are going 
to spend the night in a Shankar temple! What an auspicious coin- 
cidence! | 

BABU: Tonight is very important, Bapu. The night of fear must 
end soon. Bapu, how will this night end? 

BAPURAO: What do you mean? | 

BABU: I mean, how will time pass I mean, is it time which 
moves on or does it stand still while we give it meaning by living 
in it These questions come to my mind, because tonight we are 
suspended between good and evil. Tell me the truth, Bapu. Where 
are you taking me? : | 

BAPURAO: On a journey. For your own good. So that you can 
achieve something. Become somebody through your achievements 
alone. Only then will I regain confidence in myself. 

BABU: So you are using me to regain your own confidence? 

BAPURAO: Not at all! By allowing yourself to be used, you 
are merely paying the price for your own improvement. I am noth- 
ing but an ordinary man who moves ahead from one hypothesis 
to another. | 

BABU: And what will I have to do once J get there? 

BAPURAO: Acquire knowledge. And put all that knowledge 
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to practical use. That will give you confidence and increase the 
strength of our majority. 

BABU: Majority? 

BAPURAO: Yes. The strength of the majority of our population. 
Once the majority becomes strong, the nation will become strong. 
We shall capture power. This road will take us there. I salute it. 

- BABU: You are not telling me the truth, Bapu. What are you 
going to do to me How come there are only two of us in this 
thick forest Why can’t we see our village Why haven’t we met 
anyone on the way Have we lost our way Aren't there ghosts 
here Bapu? 

BAPURAO: Hold on. Everything will become clear once we cross 
the border. One shouldn’t talk much on an empty stomach. Mother 
has given us some rotis. Let’s take God’s name, light a lamp before 
Him, say a few prayers and eat what we have. (A bell rings.) What 
a strong breeze. Go and wash your hands and feet. (A temple bell 
rings. A strong wind blows.) 

BABU: Divya Divya dipatkar 

Kani Kundale motihar 

(Bapurao lights a lantern. A bell rings. The wind blows strongly. 

The stage becomes dark.) 


ACT I 
SCENE 3 


Bhavna is reciting Shantakaram. She has a plate with a few oil lamps 
on it. She mimes the action of going around a tulst plant. She puts 
the plate down, but continues to recite her prayers. The stage is empty. 
While still reciting her prayers, she brings in a chair and some newspapers. 
Then she winds a clock. Bapurao enters, sits down in the chair and 
begins reading the newspapers. Babu is seen putting some things in 
his haversack. Bhavna re-enters. 

BHAVNA: Let me put angara on your foreheads. (She proceeds 
to do so. No one says anything.) You keep repeating, over and over 
again, ‘The day has arrived, the day has arrived.’ What day are 
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deaf ‘nor dumb. 

BABU: Bapu, mother is asking you something? 

BAPURAO: Is the dinner ready? 

BHAVNA: I keep asking you—what day has arrived? 

BAPURAO: The day of our journey. 

BHAVNA: And who is going on this journey? 

BAPURAO: I am. And I am taking Babu with me. 

BHAVNA: Where? 

BAPURAO: I'll tell you when we get back. Babu, let’s eat our 
dinner. We must leave early tomorrow morning. Pack your bag. 

BABU: Where are you taking me, Bapu? | 

BAPURAO: We are going far away. I'he place doesn’t have a 
name. It's not a remand home, that’s for sure. It is in the north. 
Our purpose is clear, the path is difficult. The road is not visible 
because of the fog. | 

BABU: Bapu, mother is on the verge of tears. Tell her something 
which she will understand. Why are you so restless Why do you 
read newspapers all the time? | 

BAPURAO: Because they have maps. I try to memorize them. 

BABU: Should we consult a doctor? | 

BAPURAO: There’s no need. We are in the majority. The truth 
is that one remembers one’s dharma only when adharma reigns 
supreme. I am reminded of my dharma everytime I read the 
newspaper. Earlier, I used to think of God only in the privacy 
of my own home. Now ash flies up from the embers and fills 
the air everywhere, The embers are inextinguishable. Once one’s 
plans are firmly made, it won't take time for the embers to burst 
into flames; and once the fire is lit, we will quickly have progress, 
power and wealth. 

BHAVNA: All that I understood from your speech was that 
you are going away tomorrow. Leave me your address, that’s all 
I want. And, have you applied for leave from your office? 

BAPURAO: The office fully supports my undertaking this jour- 
ney. Let. me tell you something. One day, I was reading the 
newspaper as usual in the office. Each headline made my blood 
boil. Black ink seemed to seep into my brain. The news wrenched 
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my guts. It appeared as if every news item was dripping with 
blood. I was totally absorbed in my reading, when the Boss walked 
into my room. 

(The light focuses on Bapurao alone. The boss peeps in. Bapurao sees 
him, but before he can say anything, the Boss says...) 

Boss: Sssh...don’t say anything. Continue with your reading. I 
know why you are reading, Mr. Dhongde. | 

BAPURAO: But, Sir... | 

BOSS: Shsh...don’t talk, don’t say anything. Don’t underestimate 
the gravity of the situation. I see an explosive mixture of anger 
and religious pride in your eyes. I can also see the direction of 
your journey in both your eyes. Your decision to take your son 
with you on this journey, is revolutionary, Mr. Dhongde. Your 
Boss will certainly support you in your endeavour. You have a 
very far-sighted Boss. He knows what is going on in your mind...He 
knows the pulse of his staff well. He absorbs the thoughts of his 
staff like a sponge. He catches the feelings of his staff as if he 
has antennas. This Boss of yours will do everything to help you 
to undertake your journey to the north. Absolutely everything. 
You write a special application for leave, but don’t put a date 
on it. When you come back after safely leaving your son there, 
we'll see how you can clear the backlog of work. Do remember 
me when you come back, this humble servant of yours. Let me 
be the first one to touch your feet, my Lord. Your journey will 
be a great achievement. The value of your journey is as great as 
the act of engraving The Gita on a small grain of rice. Carry on 
reading the newspaper in the office without any hesitation and 
go out to destroy adharma. I know you are waiting for the right 
moment. What great sadhana! What a prolonged penance! The result 
of such penance has to be equally great. Like the big bang of 
a big cracker! | 

BAPURAO: But... 

BOSS: Shsh...Don’t say anything. Only act. Go quickly. May your 
journey be auspicious...Shubahste panthanaha santu. 3 

(The Boss steps back into the darkness. Bhavna and Babu walk back 
into the lit area.) 


BAPURAO: So, I have no problem in my office. Everyone fully 
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supports me. We will set-out tomorrow morning. Pack some food, 
add some pickles for taste. And keep this news a secret. I assure 
your, Bhavna, that Babu will be absolutely safe. When he returns, 
he will have changed so completely that you will fell a new son 
has been born to us. Therefore, after having let my head rest so 
confidently on your shoulders, don’t cut my throat now. And for 
heaven's sake, don’t insist on asking me for my address. If you 
can’t control your tears tomorrow when we leave, then go to some 
deserted corner of the city, where no one can see or hear your 
sobs, and cry away to glory. The chatter of birds will make sure 
that no one hears you crying. I'll take care of my clothes, you 
make us some food. 

(Bapurao leaves. Bhavna stands looking contrite. Babu stands next 
to’ her.) 

BHAVNA: Babu, keep this remaining angara. Put it on your 
forehead every morning. And write to me regularly...Why does 
he behave like this 

(Her voice 1s choked.) 

BABU: I don’t know, Ma. I couldn’t fulfill any of your expec- 
tations. Still, I did try my best. How can I do better Will this 
journey help Ma, I understand my limitations well. I don’t have 
any strong convictions of my own. That is why I follow in the 
footsteps of my father with my head bowed and without a thought 
in my brain. There is nothing here which will now stop me from 
going north. Have faith and don’t worry. 

BHAVNA: So you are going north, are you? 

BABU: Yes. And even if I don’t have the address, I can tell 
you one thing. Bapu said that our unknown path goes straight 
towards the border where there is a Shankar temple. We'll stay 
there for the night, and cross the border in the morning. Then 
we'll march straight towards the north. 

BHAVNA: Shall I tell her that (Babu is surprised.) Shall I tell 
Malu Poor girl, she’ll cry and worry about you. She is so attached 
to you. At least meet her before leaving. 

BABU: Is she here? 

BHAVNA: She'll be here any minute. She drops in everyday 
after her dance class. 
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(Sounds of ghunguroos, as if somebody is walking.) 

BABU: Aai, Malvika is coming. What should I tell her You tell 
her to forget me. Her parents don’t know anything about us yet. 
I don’t have a job. 

BHAVNA: She is coming. Tell her whatever you have to yourself. 
I am a stranger to these sorts of relationships. I'll go and prepare 
your tiffin. 

(Bhavna goes inside. The sound of ghunguroos becomes louder. Malvika 
enters. She ts about 20 years old. Attractive, confident, stylishly dressed.) 

MALVIKA: (Innocently) Oh! How come you are at home today 
(Babu is silent.) Is your mother at home Is Bapu at home (Babu 
still doesn’t reply.) Why are you so silent Are you angry I came 
as soon as the dance class was over. Icome everyday. I thought...But 
why all these preparations Who is going away Bapu Please talk 
to me, Babu? 

BABU: Is the dance class over? 

MALVIKA: Yes..A long time ago. 

BABU: And you came without taking off your ghunguroos | 
have often told you, Malvika, not to walk down the streets wearing 
ghungaroos. | 

MALVIKA: I wear them so that I can get used to them. Besides, 
the class is only in our Housing Society. Who is going ona journey 
(Babu is silent.) You are silent again! Please tell me. If you are 
going on a trek, Ill come with you. Shall | pack your bag? 

BABU: No. Don’t. And don’t come so close. Now you are a 
grown up girl. Listen, Iam not going on a trek, but I am going 
away. 

MALVIKA: Where For an interview? 

BABU: No. On some other work. Now, please leave. I have 
some important things to take care of. Perhaps...[ may never come 
back (Malvika falls over him and cries loudly.) No...no...maybe I'll 
come back...but after a long time. 

MALVIKA: (Crying.) Vl wait for you. 

BABU: For how many years Tell me. For how many years will 
you wait for me You'll become old. You may even forget me, 
yet keep on waiting..."Poor Malutai is waiting for Babu, who will 
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never come back."..." Whois Babu?"..."] don’t know, but I am waiting 
for him..." 

MALVIKA: Then marry me before leaving. Shall I call a priest? 

BABU: Have you gone mad Why ask sucha silly question “Marry 
me,” she says, “Shall I call a priest...” 

MALVIKA: Yes. So that you won't forget me. 

BABU: That's not the point, Malu. I want you to forget me. 

MALVIKA: Okay, I'll forget you. Then What next? 

BABU: What next I don’t exist for you anymore. Convince your- 
self that I don’t belong to you anymore...Because, when I come 
back, I’ll be a completely changed person. You won't recognize 
me. 
~ MALVIKA: Why Are you going to grow a beard Will you become 

bald? ! 

BABU: Not like that...And stand a little away when you talk 
to me... When say, I'll be achanged man, I mean changed internally. 
In my thinking. That’s why I am asking you to forget me...Learn 
to dance well. Get married. Be happy. 

MALVIKA: You don’t have to tell me that. | shall always be 
happy and I'll never forget you. If you become a stranger, rl 
dance around you, seduce you, and drag you back to me. I am 
that strong. If you want to go away without giving me your ad- 
dress...go0. I will not remember you. I will not cry for you. My 
eyes will not fill with tears. My kajal will never run down my 
face. I will not miss a beat. You may go. But if I don't make you 
hiccup on your journey with the force of my remembrance, my 
name is not Malvika. You'll hiccup so much that you'll get a 
stomachache and you'll come running back to me! 

BABU: (Holds her hands.) It’s not like that, Malu. It’s quite different. 
On a higher level. You are really innocent. You are so true. You 
have never been touched by the dirt of falsehood. You don’t know 
what kinds of things are cooked in this world of falsehood is cooked 
in the world. Think about all that I have said. Deal with it after 
proper reflection...Shall 1 drop you home? 

MALVIKA: (Pushes his hands aside.) No need. I'll go alone. Why 
are you holding my hands (Pushes his hands away once more and 
starts walking to the rhythmic beat of a tabla. The sound of the tabla 
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grows louder. Malvika starts dancing.) Go happily. See, I am smiling. 
Go. I am dancing’to bid you farewell. 

(Babu is uncomfortable, but he can’t take his eyes off Malvika. She 
keeps dancing as if entranced. At the end of the dance, clouds of incense 
rise from the wings. The lights go off.) | 


ACT I 
SCENE 4 


Madhavrao, Manda and Bhavna are in the same position as they were 
at the end of the first scene. Manda is very angry. The music accompanying 
Malvtka’s dance begins to fade. 

MANDA: (To Madhavrao.) Do you now understand Do you now 
see how very irresponsible your daughter is Didn't I tell you not 
to send her to those dance classes I wondered why she came home 
late every night. Now I know. This Babu Dhongde enticed her 
away...Where on earth have they gone...? 

BHAVNA: Can I say something... 

MANDA: I don’t want to hear a word! I am very angry with 
you...O what misfortune made us hear you sob! 

MADHAVRAO: Didn’t I tell you not to take this road Now 
this damned son of Bapu has betrayed our trust in him. What 
an ungrateful neighbour this Dhongdya has proved to be! We sent 
our daughter to dance classes out of love for the arts. (To Bhavna.) 
You used to call her Malu, Malu, all the time. I thought it was 
out of affection...Babya turned out to be a real scoundrel. He enticed 
our daughter away... 

MANDA: Why blame Babu, I say He is a jobless and a brainless 
boy. Why on earth did our Malu select him The fault is hers. 

MADHAVRAO: (Furiously.) Select him Humph! Who selected 
whom Tell me What a mess this is! Bhavanatai, my daughter is 
not such a burden on me that I’d marry her to Babu...(To Manda) 
And you say she selected Babu...Who asked us to leave our regular 
path! Who asked us to help a sobbing woman The fog is so beautiful, 
so beautiful you said! What you found was only Mrs. Dhongde. 
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See the mess we have got into! My daughter will never become 
a Mrs. Dhongde. No! Never! | 

MANDA: We must take a decision about Malu before that Babya 
returns from his journey. 

MADHAVRAO: Not only take a decision, but act on it too. You 
may cry for as long as you like, Bhavnatai, we will not pay any 
attention to you. Cry as loudly as you please... 

(Sounds of ghunguroos. They listen attentively.) i 

MANDA: Oh! This road is not as deserted as we thought. Some- 
one is coming. Shh...listen. — 

(They all listen attentively. The sound of the ghunguroos gets louder.) 

Can you hear ghunguroos Does that mean our daughter is out 
early in the morning for a walk with ghunguroos on? 

MADHAVRAO: Don’t talk rubbish. Why should Malu come 
here It must be a beggar. 

~MANDA: But why should a beggar wear ghunguroos on his 
feet Maybe he is an artistic beggar! | 

MADHAVRAO: This is no time for jokes.. Listen carefully. 

(Rhythmic steps of a dance, accompanied by a tabla. Malvtka’s voice 
echoes in the mist. Malvika enters. She seems too innocent for her age. 
She sees Bhavna, but doesn’t see her parents even though they are standing 
close to her.) : 

MALVIKA: Ah! I have found you at last. How many times did 
I lose my way! Did Babu really leave this morning Why did you 
let both of them go? | 

BHAVNA: How many times did I beg them to take me with 
them! But they left before I woke up. Who will take me now? 

MALVIKA: I will take you. Do you want to go with them Ill 
take you upto the border. 

BHAVNA: Do you know where the Shankar temple is? 

MALVIKA: I don’t know the way, but I know how to find out. 

(Madhavrao coughs. Malvika turns around and sees her parents. She 
is surprised.) 

Oh, my...my...you! What a coincidence! How familiar do one’s 
relatives seem, when one suddenly meets them in a strange place! 

MADHAVRAO: Maley, let’s go home first. How did you get 
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involved with this Babu Take my advice—have nothing to do with 
him from now on. 

MALVIKA: Don’t worry, Bhavnatai, just ignore them! 

BHAVNA: I feel embarrassed. After all they are your parents. 

MALVIKA: That's why I am telling you—ignore them. Did Babu 
pay any attention to you Didn't he leave you Just pretend that 
these two are not here. | 

MADHAVRAO: Did you hear that, Mrs. Dhongde Did you see 
how that girl insulted her own father You come home at once. 

MANDA: No, there is no reason for her to come home. Maley, 
as far as we are concerned you are dead. (To Madhavrao.) Come 
on, let’s go... 

(Madhavrao and Manda leave. Malvika laughs loudly.) 

MALVIKA: “As far as we are concerned you are dead”, that 
really means, “don’t die.” 

BHAVNA: But Malu, you should really go home. You are still 
young and innocent. I can bear my own misfortunes. In life one 
should bear one’s misfortunes, so that later one can brag about 
how much one has suffered! 

MALVIKA: Come now, don’t look so depressed. Look at me. 
Am I depressed Do I seem sad One should always act. You saw 
how quickly I shut my parents up. Now, since I have decided 
that I’ll take you to the border, that’s what I will do. 

BHAVNA: But how will you do that? 

MALVIKA: I know many people in our Housing Society. They 
will help me. They sponsor our dance programmes. They know 
many people. I know three of them well...See, there they come. 
I had left a message for them. They are just like a fire-brigade. 

(A patriotic song is heard once again. Some people enter singing tt. 
One of them holds a halogen-lamp over his head.) 

HALOGENWALLA: (To Bhavna.) Hello, Vahini. Have you for- 
gotten us Don’t you remember last year’s elections?...I1 mean the 
municipal elections. Last year there were no street-lights near your 
house. Now the entire area is lit with halogen-lamps. Asa Municipal 
Corporator, I hold the record of having helped install the highest 
number of halogen-lamps in India. That is why I am known as 
Corporator Halogenwalla. Indeed, my slogan is—“A halogen in 
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every street, an S.T. bus to every village.”.We should atleast be 
able’to see our miserable lives in clear and bright light so that 
we can feel a little ashamed. And I, Halogenwalla, am at your 
service. I am ready to light halogen-lamps right upto the bor- 
der!...Now please, don’t force me to praise myself anymore. I feel 
embarrassed already. 

BHAVNA: Really And who is he? 

HALOGENWALLA: Who is he Don’t you know him He is the 
second of the three pillars of our Society. The leading builder of 
the city— Vastu Ceiling-kar. All you have to do is tell him about 
land under the Ceiling Act and then leave the rest to him. He'll 
put up a building—a Vastu—there at once. But the more entangled 
the land is in legal problems, the more creatively alive he feels. 
In fact, if you challenge him, he’ll get the FSI increased in no 
time. (A thin man, around 50 years of age, enters the stage. He walks 
with short, energetic steps. He is dressed in a track suit and has a pair 
of binoculars around his neck. He wears a cap which covers his ears. 
He is extremely enthusiastic, infact he 1s over-enthuszastic.) 

VASTU: And he is the third pillar of our Society. His photograph 
appears very Often in the colour supplements of our newspapers. 
He is a celebrated orinthologist, a trekker, an entomologist and 
an expert on forts. He launched the movement—* Give a kick, save 
a tree.” He is a confirmed bachelor. Young people love him, older 
people admire him and the senior citizens adore him. He is the 
author of the celebrated book Crows of Antartica. 

BHAVANA: Crows of what... | 

VASTU: Crows of Antartica, Vahini. The birds we mock by calling 
them “Penguin, Penguin,” are our own native crows. They migrated 
to the Antartica to escape the heat, and in due course of time, 
because of evolution, lost their wings. Now they can do nothing 
but walk, dugu-dugu, in the snow—that’s his thesis. Besides this, 
he is also the author of The Migratory Rats of the Himalayas, 
an internationally acclaimed book. See how embarrassed he feels 
when I talk about his achievements. But he is a dear friend of 
mine: We have known each other since our childhood and have 
grown up together. First, he kicks up a row about some land under 
the Ceiling Act. Then, our Corporator steps in and works out a 
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peaceful compromise. We acknowledge the importance of keeping 
the environment clean, donate a part of the land to his foundation 
and then begin construction for our Housing Society. We work 
like the three musketeers. | 

(Vihang is busy looking at something through his binoculars.) 

VIHANG: Shh...Shh...Don’t make a noise. They'll fly gakies di 

BHAVANA: Who will fly away? 

VIHANG: The Russian sparrows. They came here yesterday. 
They migrate here to save themselves from the cold. 

BHAVNA: Russian sparrows! You mean, even the sparrows in 
our courtyard are imported! Why can’t we have Indian sparrows? 

VIHANG: We do have them, Vahini. But our sparrows are a 
mixed breed. Now, the question is—how do we recognize them 
Russian sparrows are a little plump, and if we observe them care- 
fully, we'll notice that their heads are tilted slightly to the left. 
I'll describe all these details in my next book. It will be entitled 
Twitters from the Kremlin. (He looks through his binoculars.) Oh 
wonderful! We have a new guest this year. Come and see, Vahini... 

BHAVNA: (Looks through the binoculars.) Oh, I can see a parrot. 

VIHANG: Don’t just say—"I can see a parrot". Describe it. What 
colour is it? 

BHAVNA: Green. 

VIHANG: And the beak? 

BHAVNA: Red with a eee stripe around the neck. The wings 
are green. 

VIHANG: Country? 

BHAVNA: Country? 

VIHANG: Yes, Country The country it comes from Surely, you 
can guess the country it comes from after having described it. 

BHAVNA: How is that possible Birds don’t carry their passports 
in their beaks? 

VIHANG: I can tell you. It is a Roumanian parrot from Eastern 
Europe. 

BHAVNA: How do you know? 

VIHANG: (Screams.) Glasnost! Glasnost! (A parrot screaches from 
the wings, “ Give a kissy. Give a kissy!”) There. Are you satisfied 
now Let me tell you something else. The peculiarity of the Hun- 
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garian parrot is that it doesn’t eat guavas. It only eats dates. Let 
me teli you something else...The Roumanian parrot is not mis- 
chievous, it is only arrogant and insolent. Now watch again..."Par- 
rot, parrot! Glasnost, glasnosts!" (The parrot screaches from the wings, 
“Give a kissy, give a kissy”!.) “Parrot, parrot, shall I give you a 
guava Would you like a guava?” (The parrot screaches from the wings, 
“Eat it yourself, eat it yourself!”.) Prestroika, prestroika. (The parrot 
again screeches from the wings, “Want a slap?” want a slap?"). Now 
do you understand, Vahini Let’s pack quickly for our journey. 
We know about your problem. It’s our responsibility to help you 
reach the Shankar temple near the border by tomorrow morning. 
I know every nook and corner of the jungle. I'll take you by a 
short-cut to the temple so that you are with Bapurao by tomorrow 
morning. He’ll be so confused that he’ll wonder if he is dreaming 
or awake. So stop worrying and get ready. 

_ (The patriotic song is heard once again. Malvika helps Bhavna with 
her shoes, haversack, cap, transistor, goggles, thermos etc. Bhavna sits 
down in a chair. The other members of the Housing Society lift the 
chair up as if it were a palanquin and start out on their journey to 
the rhythmic beat of music. They walk around in a circle with the chair 
on their shoulders and then put it down.) 

VIHANG: We had set out on our journey only a moment ago, 
hadn’t we, Vahini We have already reached the border. See, Vahini, 
the sun is rising. And over there is the Shankar temple. 

(A small cut-out of the temple can now be seen. Bapurao and Babu 
are sleeping.) The two people sleeping there are Bapurao and Babu. 
Now give us leave to go back. It would be better if we left before 
they woke up. We must reach our colony before day-break. Now, 
Vahini, go to your family and may the three of you carry on your 
journey towards the unknown. We have come as far as we are 
allowed to go. Farewell, may your journey be successful! 

(All, except Bhavna, leave. They carry the chair back with them. As 
they leave they hum, “Zhunju munyju, Zhunju munju”. Silence. Bhavna 
is alone on the stage. She looks at Bapurao and Babu. They are fast 
asleep. A bhupali is heard. Bhavna pours tea from her thermos into two 
cups and carries them to Bapurao and Babu. The bhupali becomes louder. 
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Bapurao and Babu wake up and see Bhavna standing before them with 
the tea-cups in her hands. They drink tea together.) 

BHAVNA: You left me alone. But Malu intervened and Ecoveatt 
me here. 

(The sunlight becomes panic The temple bell rings.) 

Babu, get up. It’s time to cross the border. (She bows before the 
temple.) I count on your help, O Lord Babareshwara. Bring, my 
child and the man of the family back safely. 

(Bapu salutes Bhavna. Bapu, Bhavna and Babu leave. The bell rings 
again. Then there is silence for some time. Bapu, Bhavna and Babu reappear. 
They seem lost and perplexed as if they are in an unknown country.) 

BABU: How silent it is across the border! 

BAPURAO: Shh...shh...speak ‘softly. 

BABU: Do you have a map? 

BAPURAO: No, I don’t have a map, but I remember the message. 
We have to walk a kilometre after crossing the border. 

BABU: And after that? 

BAPURAO: After that we'll hear a bugle. 

(The sound of an army bugle is heard. All of them stand still with 
fear. The spot-light is only on them. The rest of the stage is dark.) 

-BAPU: Bapu, things are happening as you said they would. 

‘BAPURAO: Shh...shh... 

(Sounds of a parade. A drum-beat. It seems as if they are on a parade- 
ground. The atmosphere is strange and solemn. A strong male voice 
gives a command over the. megaphone. The man is not visible.) 

VOICE: (Over the megaphone.) Welcome, Bapurao Dhongde. Wel- 
come and hearty congratulations! Your decision to come here is 
really revolutionary. We had got the message that only two of 
you were coming. Is there a third person with you (The three of 
them look at each other in surprise.) 

I asked you something Mr. Dhongde...Where is that sound of 
bangles coming from? 

BAPURAO: There! I told you not to come with us. Why the 
hell did you follow us What should I tell him now? 

BHAVNA: Why are you so upset After all, Babu is my son 
too. I couldn’t help following him. 

VOICE: Who is the third person? 
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BAPURAO: She...she is my wife. Eh...greet him. 

BHAVNA: Whom? 

BAPURAO: The Voice. 

BHAVNA: Should I touch his feet? 

BAPURAO: Do what you want, but do it fast. He has stopped 
talking. 

BHAVNA: Heilo Voice! Accept my greetings. Let me bow and 
touch your feet. (She bows and touches the ground.) 

BAPURAO: She couldn’t control her feelings, so she came with 
us. 

VOICE: Alright. We had anticipated that. 

BABU: (Frightened.) Bapu, who is he Why can’t I see him Are 
you going to leave me with him What are you planning to do 
to me, Bapu What are you planning to do to me, Bapu? 

BAPURAO: (To the Voice.) It’s...nothing, please don’t worry. My 
son is frightened. It’s his first visit here...and ours too. We can 
only hear your voice. We have never seen you. We are anxious 
to see you, Sahib...We have walked a long WANs We'll feel honoured 
if we can see you, Sahib. 

BHAVNA: Yes, Sahib, reveal yourself to us, Sahib. Even if it 
is only for a moment. 

(Drum-beat. Sounds of marching feet. All three of them are scared. 
Two persons tn army uniforms. enter. They are carrying stenguns.) 

BAPURAO: Namaskar! I was beginning to think that you didn’t 
understand our language. We can’t speak our national language 
with ease, so please forgive us. 

MANI: Don’t worry about that. Even though our headquarters 
are in the north, we have close contacts with people of all castes, 
creeds and languages. So we have learnt many languages. 

BAPURAO: That's an excellent policy, indeed! I have read a 
lot about you in the newspapers. The head-lines of the T.V. news 
bulletins always mention your name first. Sometimes the news 
is accompanied with photographs of arms and ammunition dis- 
played in rows. Sometimes the news even shows bombs and pools 
of blood. Infact, thanks to you, we know that blood can be spilt 
in countless ways. We know that grief can be expressed in a variety 
of ways. It’s all very professionally done. You avoid repetition. 
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Sometimes you attack a bank, sometimes a locality. Sometimes you 
collect ransom, sometimes you open fire at random in a market place. 
Sometimes you create a grand extravaganza in a public park. You 
are oblivious to the fact that you are invincible in your line of business. 
Tam one amongst millions in this country who admires your achieve- 
ments from a distance. There is no professionalism like yours in our 
part of the country. That is why, Sahib, this peace is killing us. Indeed, 
our peace is so frightening that we don’t know what to do with 
it. That is why we gathered courage and set out on this journey 
to meet you... his is our only son, Babareshwara. He was born to 
us because we prayed for a boon from God. What can I tell you 
about him in his presence, Sahib He is our son, but he is absolutely 
mediocre. We tried everything to reform him, but’failed. Then I read 
about your line of business in the newspapers and was relieved. 
Sahib, we want to offer this child of ours to you. Invincible Master 
of the north, take care of this child and make him into an excellent 
terrorist. Transform this shapeless hunk of meat into a human being! 
Give him new ideas! There are, of course, terrorists in our area too, 
but they only think, they don’t act. I am sure that Babareshwara 
will gain a new confidence here and we a new sense of pride. Do 
whatever you have to—beat him, thrash him, burn chillies under 
his nose. Scrub his brain clean with sandpaper and give him the 
gift of pure, boundless violence! O Invincible Master of the north, 
make our son into an excellent terrorist! 

BHAVANA: I too beg you, Sahib. I’ll pledge all my ornaments 
if necessary, but please fulfill my husband’s wish. (Drums begin 
to play, Bapurao and Bhavna look at Babu. The spotlight is on him. 
He 1s terrified.) | 

BABU: Bapu, are you really determined to make me into a terrorist? 
Do you want me to learn how to kill people Bapu? Would I have 
to plant a transistor-bomb in a children’s park? Remove fish-plates 
from railway lines? Smuggle a bomb onto a plane? You lied to me, 
Bapu. You hid the real purpose of our journey from me. Iaccompanied 
you because I thought you were under severe mental stress..I am 
scared, Bapu. See, how they are staring at me. Please don’t sacrifice 
me, Bapu...If I really become a terrorist, the consequences would be 
very serious. You'll be afraid of me and mother will have to forget 
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me. Please, Bapu, don’t leave me here. Don’t leave me alone with 
these mercenaries. Not only will I become a stranger to you, I 
will also become a stranger to myself and destroy you...I’ll paint 
the world red with blood. Malu...Malvika...1 am standing on a 
mountain-peak and my father wants to push me down! 

(Dance music is heard. Malvika is seen dancing.) : 

BHAVNA: Poor fellow! He hasn’t forgotten that Malu is dancing 
today. 

(Malvika is seen dancing. Babu walks in circles around her as he 
speaks to her.) 

BABU: Malu...say something...They are trying to make me into 
a terrorist. | 

(Malvika suddenly stops dancing and begins to hiccup. The spotlight 
is on Babu. He is standing still. Everyone freezes. Malvtka circles around 
Babu and speaks as if she reading a letter.) 

-MALVIKA: Dear Babu, do you know what happened today Sud- 
denly, while Malu was dancing, she began to hiccup. Somebody 
must have remembered Malu a lot. Everyone came to see my 
programme, except you. Become an important man, Babu. Gain 
a lot of experience and come back from that strange land. Then 
both of us will begin our journey together. Stay there as long as 
you have to. I'll remain faithful to you even if you change. I'll 
shut my eyes and dance to the rhythm of my memories of you. 
Even if I don’t have your address, I'll write letters to you. From 
the one who stopped daricing because she had hiccups, yours and 
only yours, Malu. 

(Malvika disappears while dancing. The two men grab Babu by his 
hair. Their faces are expressionless.) 

MAN 1: Don’t worry, Vahini, he’ll soon calm down. 

MAN 2: Don’t worry, go back. 

MAN 1: The news must have reached your Housing Society 
already. You'll be given a grand reception. 

MAN 2: He’s crying, but ignore him. We’ll train him well. 

MAN 1: Don’t forget to keep in touch with us. 

MAN 2: We'll keep a close watch on you. 

MAN 1: And on your neighbours. 

MAN .2: And on your Housing Society. 
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MAN 1: Babu will return home the moment his training is over. 
Suddenly and without:any prior warning. 

MAN 2: He’ll be completely metamorphosed. He’ll slowly and 
peacefully become a part of the Housing Society. 

MAN 1: So naturally that no one will point to him and say 
he’s a terrorist. 

MAN 2: One Babu will be like ten Babus. 

MAN 1: He will obey orders. | 

MAN 2: No one will know where the coded orders come from. 

MAN 1: No one will be able to distinguish one Babu from another 
Babu. | 

MAN 2: No one will have any proof. No one will know who 
sent the orders. | 

MAN 1: The orders will come from someone in your locality. 

MAN 2: He won’t need any support from the north. 

MAN 1: Because he’ll be completely independent. 

MAN 2: There’ll be violence. | 

MAN 1: From which people will conclude that... 

MAN 2: There are terrorists in the locality. 

MAN 1: There are terrorists in the locality. 

MAN 2: They’ll be honoured. 

MAN 1: They'll be respected. 

MAN 2: And this journey will be justified. 

MAN 1: Now go home. 

MAN 1 and MAN 22: (Together.) Shubhaste panthanah santu! 

(Babu’s screams are drowned by the sound of drums. Both men disappear 
with Babu. Only Bapurao and Bhavna remain on the stage. Silence.) 

BAPURAO: Come, let’s go back home. 

BHAVNA: This road seemed strange when we first came here. 
Now, on our return journey, it seems so familiar, doesn’t it? 

BAPURAO: Come on, walk faster. We can already see the Shankar 
temple. 

(The cut-out of the temple can now be seen. The sound of the temple 
bell mingles with the sound of the wind. Both become louder. The stage 
suddenly becomes dark.) 


End bf Act I 
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ACT II 
SCENE 1 


Bhavna appears on the stage. She is completely transformed. She ts 
wearing a fashionable saree, a sleeveless blouse and has put on ltpstick. 
She acts as if she is preparing food for Bapurao tn the kitchen. There 
is an empty tiffin-box in her hand. Absorbed in her work, she seems 
to be happy. She hums a tune and sways to it. Malvika enters. She 
is in a happy mood. She is taken aback by the transformation of Bhavna. 

MALVIKA: Aiyya! Babu’s mother! Is that you? I couldn’t recog- 
nize you for a moment. What a change! Sleeveless blouse, lipstick! 
A caterpillar has turned into a butterfly! How you have changed 
since your journey!... I know that people can change, but I didn’t 
know they could change so much... You are really looking wonder- 
ful...And you are actually singing! Why don’t you say something, 
Aai? Are you packing Bapu’s tiffin? Is it very late? Shall I help 
you? 

BHAVNA: No, Don’t interfere...Please go away and don’t disturb 
me. The tiffinwalla will here soon. Why are you being obnoxious? 

MALVIKA: Aai! Since Babu left for the north, you have become 
very arrogant! I have been watching you. There’s always a crowd 
of visitors in your house now. I wonder how a found out about 
Babu’s journey to the north? 

BHAVNA: (Happy with herself.) Do you want to know? Who 
helped me search Shankarji’s temple? Now, do you think that people 
from our Housing Society would keep their mouths shut after 
that? Oh, you simpleton! Why do you think they took so much 
trouble to help me get there? Oh you foolish girl, it was a business 
investment—a business investment! 

MALVIKA: A business investment? Is Babu going to do some 
business? 

BHAVNA: O hell! You think that people from our Society only 
organize dance concerts? Our neighbours are really far sighted, 
Maley! 

MALVIKA: But what business is Babu going to start, Aai? 

BHAVNA: Babu is not going to start any business. There'll be 
business because of Babu. 
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MALVIKA: For whom? 

BHAVNA: For the people of our Society. 

MALVIKA: How? 

BHAVNA: You really are naive! You haven’t understood those 
people. They think far ahead of us. Now we’ll have them with 
us all the time for company. 

MALVIKA: Has Babu sent any letters? Any messages? What 
has he gone there for, Aai? (Silence.) When will he come back? 
Please tell me!...You don’t like my coming here, do you? Why 
don’t you say something? I remember him all the time. I miss 
him. He likes roti made with milk a lot. That’s why I haven't 
eaten any since he left! 

BHAVNA: Listen to me, Maley? Leave him alone! 

MALVIKA: How can you say that? My -parents say the same 
thing at home to hurt me. Now you too... 

BHAVNA: Don’t misunderstand me, Malu! You are such a nice 
girl. Babu has gone far away from everyone. You won't recognize 
him when he returns. Soon after he comes back, he may go away 
again. | 

MALVIKA: (With determination.) That’s not possible! I won’t for- 
get Babu, no matter what happens! You just tell me why he has 
gone north and leave the rest to me. Our relationship is like that 
between a tune and a beat. If our marriage is not grand to shock 
our Housing society, my name is not Malvika! 

BHAVNA: Don’t talk like that! We are not your enemies. Listen 
to me carefully. You can’t even imagine what Babu has gone for! 
You have no idea what changes a man undergoes. Listen, when 
Babu comes back, we’ll be brimming with confidence. We'll have 
power. Power will be our maid servant. We offered Babu as a 
sacrifice after a lot of thought. Now words like love, marriage 
etc. can’t have any meaning for him. It'll be nice if he recognizes 
you, but don’t be surprised if he rebuffs you. If he does, Babu’s 
mother won't come to your defence, nor will the sponsors of your 
dance programmes. Now weare all on Balu’s side... Is there someone 
outside? 

(Someone from the wings says: “Tiffin!”.) 

MALVIKA: There comes the tiffinwalla. 
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(Bhavna doesn’t pay any attention to Malvika. She is too absorbed 
in thinking about her historic role! The tiffinwalla is none other than 
Bapurao’s Boss. He is wearing a tie, etc.) 

MALVIKA: Aai! Look the tiffinwalla is wearing a tie! 

BHAVNA: What is he wearing? (She looks at the tiffin box surprise.) 

MALVIKA: The tiffinwalla from Bapu’s office, is wearing a tie. 

BHAVNA: (To Malvika.) Maley, you are a stupid girl! Do you 
think this gentleman with a tie is the tiffinwalla? He is the Boss. 

MALVIKA: But he called for the tiffin just now. (To the Boss) 
Didn’t you? 

BOSS: Yes, of course, I did. Today, I am the tiffinwalla. Do you 
know what happened, Vahini? I had been sitting in my office since 
the morning. Now that I am the Boss, I don’t have much work. 
If I work, what will the staff do? Right. Well, as I was sitting 
in my office, I heard a complaint from the next room. Someone 
_ said—'The tiffinwalla won’t come today’. I thought to myself that 
I won't get such a wonderful opportunity again. I got into my 
car and drove straight here, so that Bapurao could get hot lunch 
before the lunch-hour begins. 

BHAVNA: (Still thinking of her historic role.) In the changed cir- 
cumstances, our historical roles could be different...But it is not 
proper for a Boss to carry a tiffin-box himself...Anyway, tell him 
to eat slowly when you give him his tiffin. I have put buttermilk 
in a separate bottle. Tell him that. 

BOSS: Don’t worry about the butter-milk. I will take care of 
everything. I will give him everything. The tiffin-box was only 
a pretext for coming here. I don’t know if I should tell you the 
real reason for my being here...I am a little embarrassed...I don’t 
know how to put it...[ have a daughter who is of marriageable 
age...Babu will return sooner or later...You can take your time to 
decide till then... I even have her photo here...In colour so that 
you can form an impression of her real complexion. You can let 
me know your decision later (He suddenly looks at Malvika.) Arrey, 
is she your daughter? I didn’t know you had a daughter. She 
is pretty. Haven’t matchmakers started pestering you and asking 
you—'Tell me daughter, what is your name?’ 

BHAVNA: But, she is... 
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BOSS: Alright, don’t tell me your name if you don’t want to. 
Yl find out tomorrow. You are a sweet girl...And yes, my brother 
has a son of marraigable age. J brought you my daughter’s photo 
today. Tomorrow I'll get you the photo of my brother’s son and 
take this girl’s photo. Then the day after tomorrow, I'll come again 
to take back my daughter’s colour photo. 

BHAVNA: But she is not our daughter! 

BOSS: And our daughter isn’t our daughter either! After all 
daughters always belong to some other family, don’t they? You 
know the saying—’Our daughter is someone else’s treasure.’Don't 
you? She lives with us for a day, and then spends the rest of 
her life with her in-laws... If this girl isn’t your daughter, and 
she isn’t our daughter either, then whose daughter is she? 

MALVIKA: (Furious.) Shut up, you damn photographer. Get out 
of here. I’ll tell you who I am. Take this tiffin-box and get out. 
Stop your blah-blah-blah! You have brought a proposal for Babu, 
have you? Now listen to me carefully. I'll tell you who I am. I 
am Malvika. I am their neighbour and I am engaged to Babu. 
I am his beloved. Do you understand, beloved! | 

BOSS: (Speaking in the tone of a stage villian.) O, I see! So that’s 
it. Okay, okay. It doesn’t matter. Keep the photo. Iam in no hurry. 
I can wait for your decision. After all, it’s Babu who has to decide. 
The members of our Society will try to bring Babu to our side...Arrey, 
it’s time for lunch. Please give me the tiffin-box, Vahini. 

(Silence.) 

BHAVNA: Sahib, one minute. What's your daughter’s name? 

BOSS: Diksha. These days girls don’t want to be paraded before 
the boys who bring marriage proposals. They feel embarrassed. 
_ That’s why I have made a video cassette of my daughter and 
entitled it—A Date with Disco! See the cassette first, Mrs. Dhongde. 
If you like it, you can see the girl in person. After all marriage 
ties are for a life-time. Marriage knots should be tied gently, care- 
fully, slowly. If we think about it, a marriage is a great primitive 
rite in which two minds, or rather two bodies, clash violently. 
We have to encourage our children, the shining lights of our families, 
to participate in such a fiery ceremony. If they come back home 
after a fight, we have to cajole them, scold them, push them back 
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into the fires of domestic life. It is our duty to tell them—'This 
is your fate, you have to live and die there’. Money, flat, children, 
education—they are parts of an assembly line which never 
stops...So, Vahini, shall I leave the cassette? 

MALVIKA: Give it to me. I'll see it first. (She takes the cassette 
from the Boss. At the same time, Bapurao enters. He is furious because 
his tiffin hasn't reached his office in time. He is smartly dressed and 
speaks with authority. He has changed a lot since his return from his 
journey to the north. Malvika hides the cassette behind her back and 
slips out. Bapurao watches her suspiciously.) 

BAPURAO: What was Malvika hiding? 

BHAVNA: A cassette. Sahib gave it to her. 

BAPURAO: Sahib! You gave a video cassette to a young girl! 
You came to my house when I wasn’t here on the pretext of carrying 
_ my tiffin-box; you kept me waiting for my food in the office, and 
you gave a video cassette to a young girl! If you can’t control 
yourself, how can you expect your staff to do so? How long should 
I wait for my tiffin, Sahib? You should learn to behave properly, 
Sahib. 

BHAVNA: Ishshay! Why are you angry? He has a daughter 
of marriageable age! He brought a marriage proposal for Babu. 
We were looking at his daughter’s cassette. 

BAPURAO: What is she like? (Silence.) Arrey, why are you quiet? 
I asked you—What is she like? Is she dark or fair? Does she have 
a sharp or a flat nose? Is she tall or short? Well-built or thin? 
What is all this? This man comes here to fetch my tiffin and ends 
up showing a cassette. Does the girl know anything about arms 
and ammunition? Has she ever heard of an AK-47? Or, atleast 
of a Czech revolver? No. She has not. Well then, can she at least 
tell us about the Shami tree? Do loud noises terrify her? You don’t 
seem to have educated her well, Sahib. Do your homework well, 
so that you are not humiliated like this. You shouldn’t have .aban- 
doned your role of a Sahib, disguised yourself as a tiffinwalla 
and barged into the private sanctum of my home. I expected better 
manners from you, Sahib!... It is always best to show the actual, 
the real thing. If you only show the shadow of a thing, its lifeless 
image, you become the laughing stock of the world. Go now! Go 
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back to the office. It’s already late. (The Boss leaves.) Ever since 
Babu went to the north, everyone is terrified. Everyone wants to 
abandon the role assigned to him and drape himself with the 
glorious, colourful dreams of others. 

BHAVNA: Can I say something? You must be hungry. Why 
don’t you eat something? | 

BAPURAO: (Still engrossed in his own exposition.) Bapu’s mother, 
don’t break the flow of my thoughts by talking about hunger. 
Hunger adds fuel to the fires raging in my brain the moment 
I see the long line of parents who want to have a terrorist for 
a son-in-law! Hunger! I ask myself—Who gave me the strength 
to make Babu a terrorist? The news from the north? The politicians? 
Political parties? My religion or my congenital stupidity? How 
confident I feel since I sent Babu to the north! I look at myself 
and ask—Am I healthy or am I merely getting fat? When the body 
is physically so strong, why is the intellect so feeble? Why does 
the body devour food so greedily? Why does one have such an 
intense curiosity about the past, present and future? If the thought 
that everyone who gets in the way should die and that everything 
should be under one’s control, is natural, then why should actions 
which fulfill these natural urges be immoral? I know that violence 
flows through the canals of religions and that their shores give 
it ideological support. I know that when violence overflows these 
shores, it spreads over everything and innundates the world with 
its catastrophic force. I know this, and yet I wait anxiously for 
Babu to return. He will be the very incarnation of violence when 
he comes back home. Pure, clean, blood-red violence will flow 
through him; he will be the archetypal example of human destruc- 
tiveness, the very embodiment of Narasimha. If the ecstacy of 
destruction is more elemental, more primal, more eternal than mere 
violence, then we should ensure that Babu achieves that ecstasy 
and get him married. 

BHAVNA: But why be in such a hurry? He hasn’t yet finished 
his training. I think we should get him married only after he returns 
home and settles down. 

BAPURAO: You are wrong. The day we ruthlessly suppressed 
our feelings and forced him to go north, that day we also chose 
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the direction of our lives. His destiny was fixed. Not only acts 
of violence, but even the very thought of violence gives one 
authority, Bhavna. 

(Music. ) 

BHAVNA: You took my name after so many days! 

BAPURAO: Who has the time? There are so many people around 
all the time. You have become so fashionable—sleeveless blouses, 
lipstick and a new sway in your walk... 

BHAVNA: Stop! Don’t make me feel shy. When I heard you 
speak without a pause just now, I asked myself—Is he the same 
Bapu I married twenty-five years ago? Where did he learn to be 
so decisive? I wish we had discovered our true path earlier. Had 
we found it immediately after our marriage, you would have gone 
north instead of Babu, and I would have heard people sing your 
praises: 

_ But our days are over and in the evening of our lives we can 
only recall things which did not happen. Anyway, we shouldn’t 
lose hope, Bapu. With our head held high, we shall face the con- 
sequences of the decision we have taken. We shall take care of 
Babu’s family and enlighten it with our memories. We shall live 
as if time hasn't passsed; as if everything is happening only in 
the present. A present which is seething with violence. So that 
our old age glows red with pure violence... I... remember Babu 
all the time! | 

(Background music. Tears flow down her face.) 

BAPURAO: (Sits near her.) Me too! But one shouldn’t let one’s 
memories flow down one’s cheeks. One should clutch one’s 
memories of the person who has gone away in one’s fist so that 
they are not lost. 

BHAVNA: But how long will all this continue? 

BAPURAO: All this? What do you mean? 

BHAVNA: AIl this...this present instability...this violence. 

BAPURAO: It has to continue. Even if it cools down tomorrow, 
it won't take time to ignite it again. The embers of a religious 
war smoulder for a very long time. The present makes everyone 
feel weak and disheartened, Bhavna. That is why it’s important 
to know history. To fight a war without the knowledge of history, 
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is to go down the path of defeat. He who leaves everything to 
fate, loses the fruits of his actions. Today the divine power of 
Vithoba lies in the bricks under his feet. One doesn’t have to go 
to the temple of the Lord anymore. That is why I say, consecrate 
all the brick-kilns, and in the glow of their fire, welcome Babu 
who is marching back after having smashed the chain-armour of 
secularism. Welcome him in the sacred fires of the brick-kilns. 
Welcome him heartily! Welcome him! See, how gloriously my God 
now sits on a throne refulgent with the light of our ancient religion! 
From now on there will only be hunger, hunger and only hunger— 
and at 12 o'clock everyday we shall make an offering to this blood- 
red hunger! (Tired, he stops. Catches sight of tiffin-carrier in front 
of him. Takes it and goes into the surrounding shadows. Bhavna ts left 
alone in the light. She is deeply moved.) 

BHAVNA: Please eat slowly! Oh, it’s Babu himself. How can 
I describe the dream I had early this morning? It was dawn. A 
gentle breeze was blowing. The window was open. The sweet 
perfume of prajakta had filled the air. 1 woke up. The entire court- 
yard was covered with prajakta flowers. I couldn’t see an inch 
of the ground. The delicate flowers, with red stems, formed.a beauti- 
ful design. I got out of bed and noticed that the red stems of 
_ the flowers were becoming redder. In no time they turned a deep 
blood-red and red water began to flow out of them. When I looked 
closely, I realised it wasn’t red water, but blood. I called out to 
my daughter-in-law—’Come here and see the ground, it’s turned 
red. Red water is flowing from the stems.’ Babu’s wife came out 
slowly. She was seven months pregnant. Bare-footed, she walked 
on the flowers. Then a fresh shower of flowers fell on the ground. 
They fell over her body. She said—‘You are mistaken. These are 
only flowers. Beautiful, delicate flowers. You are hallucinating’. 
Then the breeze woke me up. You know what name I am going 
to give Babu’s wife? 

(Malvika comes into the light from the shadows. She stands behind 
Bhavna.) 

MALVIKA: Prajakta. 

BHAVNA: (Surprised.) How come you are here at this time? 

MALVIKA: I am always here. I overheard you describe your 
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dream. It isa very strange dream. But why do those things happen? 
How did I know that you were going to describe your dream 
now? Sometimes, I feel that I think too much—about the future, 
about the past—like the wind, my thoughts flow everywhere. I 
feel that my shadow falls over the entire world; and that my harm- 
less shadow stoically faces every calamity. When you saw the 
prajakta tree in your dream, I turned into a tree myself, sasuji. 

BHAVNA: When did I become your sasuji? 

MALVIKA: You haven't yet, but you will soon. 

BHAVNA: Who has decided that? 

MALVIKA: I have. I came here to tell you that. 

BHAVNA: Do you know why Babu has gone north? Do your 
parents know? He hasn’t gone there to do business like an ordinary 
man. I don’t even know if he’ll recognize you when he comes 
back. 

MALVIKA: If he forgets me, I will dance in such frenzy around 
him, as an act of penance, that I will destroy his inner ferocity! 
The final victory will be mine. You only have to agree to our 
marriage for the sake of formality, that’s all! 

BHAVNA: And what about your parents? 

MALVIKA: They are here at this very moment and are talking 
to Bapu. 

BHAVNA: Come inside and say pranam to God. 

(Both go instde. Bapurao ts seen eating his tiffin. Madhavrao and 
Manda enter from the wtngs backstage. Bapurao doesn’t notice them. 
He does not even seem to hear them talk) 

MADHAVRAO: Shh, shh! See, he is eating food. 

MANDA: O God! What's that! Eating from his tiffin-box in his 
own house! Can’t he atleast eat his food off a plate? After her 
marriage, will Malu have to serve her father-in-law food in a tif- 
fin-box morning, noon and night? 

MADHAVRAO: Speak softly! We are the girl’s parents. This 
may be their custom. We are not concerned about the customs 
of the boy’s parents. Our only concern is with our daughter’s mar- 
riage.”You know what their son has become. Otherwise do you 
think anyone would agree to marry his daughter into such a family? 
Why should that mean and ugly looking Dhongde concern us? 
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MANDA: You are quite right. In the entire Colony, no one else 
has a terrorist for a son-in-law. Only we have. What will Babu 
look like when he comes back from there? Strong and tough, with 
an imposing face. My son-in-law will suddenly, quietly walk into 
our house, cover my eyes and ask—’Tell me, Mandatai, what do 
you want?’ I will reply—‘You are not a God who can give me 
anything, I am not a wood-cutter who must beg. Just hand me 
that iron-axe from the river.’ Then, he will laugh and say—‘No, 
no you must take this Chzeck pistol!’ And I will say—’Go away 
you naughty terrorist, don’t you dare make fun of me!’ | 

MADHAVRAO: Come down to earth! You have the bad habit 
of dreaming, Manda. 

MANDA: (Recovers herself and looks at Bapurao, who is still eating.) 
My God! That fellow is still eating! How can we attract his attention? 
When will that Dhongde turn to us and say—’Oh Madhavrao, 
I didn’t even notice you!’ : 

MADHAVRAO: Manda, words are like loaded pistols. What 
will happen if he finds out about your real feelings? Our concern 
is with our daughter’s future! What can we do if we are fated 
to have an ugly looking relative like him!...Tell me, how can we 
attract his attention? , : 

(He claps loudly. Bapurao still doesn’t notice them.) 

MANDA‘ Ishshay! Why are you clapping? Where is Babu? You 
wouldn’t have had to make all these noises if he was around. 
(Loudly.) Bang...Bang...Bang...(Both of them imitate the sounds of various 
guns firing. At the same time real sounds of gunfire are played on the 
tape. The entire auditorium resounds with gunfire. Bapurao, however, 
is undisturbed. Finally, Manda mimes the act of removing the clip of 
a hand-grenade and throwing it at Bapurao. She covers her ears with 
her hands and waits for the explosion. There is the sound of an explosion 
over the tape. Bapurao suddenly becomes aware of them and begins to 
pack his tiffin-box.) 

BAPURAO: No, I'll not say—’Oh, Madhavrao, I didn’t even 
notice you?’ What are you doing? I have been watching you all 
the time. What sounds were you making? Now, listen to me care- 
fully. I will not buy a ticket for your daughter’s dance performance. 
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MADHAVRAO: From now on you'll never have to buy a ticket 
for Maivika’s dance performance. You'll be admitted free. 

MANDA: You know Malu is a good house-keeper. I assure you 
that even if she serves you food on a plate, she’II never go against 
the customs of your family. 

MADHAVRAO: And her laughter is delightful! The moment 
someone cracks a joke, she starts to cackle with laughter. I mean 
she starts smiling. After all, one’s smile is the real mirror of one’s 
soul, I mean the real reflection of one’s home. That is, I mean, 
it’s a mirror in front of a mirror which creates an infinity of im- 
ages...You won't have the time to count the images of her pure 
soul. 

MANDA: So, you agree to accept our Malu as your daughter- 
in-law? 

BAPURAO: I'll be very frank with you. Do you know why our 
Babu has gone to the north? 

MADHAVRAO: Shh...shh...speak softly. Don’t say anything. 
There are somethings which are best left unsaid. We know every- 
thing. And, I think, Malu does too. 

MANDA: Let's say he has gone there for higher education. It’s 
not necessary to say anything more. 

BAPURAO: How naive you are! We are conducting a revolu- 
tionary experiment! 

MANDA: Why raise new difficulties? He’ll marry Malu, won't 
he? 

BAPURAO: Don’t talk about marriage! Marriage, wedding etc., 
are old, spineless, hollow, mushy words. I must explain things 
to you because you are the girl’s parents. After having lived in 
the dirt of secularism for forty long years, Babu will come back 
reborn, completely metamorphosed. He'll come with an excep- 
tionally brilliant mind, fluttering like a flag in the wind, and his 
fierce cruelty will glow brightly in our region. Madhavrao, he’ll 
stand on the horizon like a tail flagstaff! His flag will fly in the 
strong wind of religion! That cruel, dazzling son of mine, will 
require an innocent, pure, delicate soul to embrace him. Malvika 
is the right person for that. Who are we to agree to their marriage? 
We are merely their relatives. Their marriage was fixed by fate 
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a long time ago. We are only required to give our formal consent. 
That is why I said that words like marriage and wedding were 
meaningless. We can only pray that we have the strength to offer 
such a historic sacrifice. Begin preparations for the marriage. Inform 
our Housing Society. 

MANDA: Bapurao, come down to earth. All that I could make 
out from your speech was that you consent to the marriage. 

BAPURAO: Yes. 

MANDA: How can you say, ‘Yes?’Where is the boy? 

BAPURAO: Now, don’t create difficulties where there are none. 

MANDA: Oh damn! Don’t you know that a marriage must have 
a bridegroom? So, call him. Ask him to come at once. How dis- 
organised these Dhongdes are? They eat from a tiffin-box when 
they are at home, and prepare for weddings without a bridegroom! 
Iam sure, Maley will have lots of problems. (To Madhavrao.) Listen, 
come here (She takes him to one side.) Tell him that all that stuff 
about fierce cruelty, flags and flag staffs can go to the dogs! Ask 
him to tell us what we have to give or take. If Babu comes back 
empty handed from the north, we'll be in trouble. Decide everything 
clearly, otherwise Bhavnatai will start crying once again..Why are 
you staring at me like that? Ask him which hall you should book, 
how many people will be invited, what clothes must we give to 
the groom? Tell him we’ll buy the groom his wedding dress, but 
that we can’t afford to buy him guns. Not even a hand-grenade. 
If necessary, we can send a decorative gun made of sugar as dowry. 
Or, maybe a big shield made of sugar-candy. (Shehnai begins to 
play. Bhavna is dressed in expensive clothes for a wedding party. She 
walks in a circle around the stage, and then presents Bapurao with a 
cap.) Where are you going in such a hurry? There is still no news 
about the bridegroom. What a way to behave, Bhavnatai! We have 
come here to negotiate a marriage, and you are leaving! 

BHAVNA: I am busy with arranging a matriage. 

MANDA: Whose marriage? 

BHAVNA: Your daughter’s. Don’t shout! You are in the house 
of the Dhongdes. Control yourself. Things happen fast. Try to un- 
derstand. | 

MANDA: Where is that girl? Maley! 
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BHAVNA: Don’t shout. I have just asked her to begin the Gauri- 
pooja. 

MANDA: And the bridegroom? Where is he? 

BHAVNA: He’ll be here in time. As soon as the antapata is 
withdrawn you will find Babu standing in front of the bride. Now, 
you go in and be with Malu for a while. A girl needs her mother 
at a time like this. 

(Bhavna and Manda lead Bapurao out.) 

MADHAVRAO: I don’t understand what’s happening and how 
to react. I have heard of hurriedly arranged marriages, but this 
is the first time I have heard of marriage as a race. But what can 
I do? I am cornered. My daughter’s happiness is at stake. We 
shouldn’t miss the auspicious moment! 

(Wedding music. Malvika, Manda, Bhavna etc. enter dressed for the 
occasion. Someone is carrying the antapata. It is decorated with symbols 
of all religions. Marriage hymns are sung. The antapata is taken 
away. Babu is discovered standing calmly behind it. He has a 
small beard; wears a pyjama and a Nehru jacket. There is no ex- 
citement. Babu and Malvika exchange garlands. They touch their 
parent's feet. People from the Housing Society dance joyously. 
Manda is on the verge of tears. Madhavrao hugs Bapurao. Malvika 
hugs Manda. The light focuses on Malvika and Babu. Silence. They 
are surrounded by Vastu, Vihang and the Corporators. Malvika 
has removed her garlands and flowers. Babu seems to be in com- 
mand.) 

VASTU: Sahib, it’s time for us to leave. 

BABU: Where are you going? Who'll finish the work here? 
(Everyone stops.) 

CORPORATOR: We'll do it. Just give us the order. 

BABU: When is the next festival? (Silence.) What festival will 
be celebrated in our Colony next? 

CORPORATOR: The Ganesh festival. 

BABU: Where is the big Ganesh idol kept during the rest of 
the year? 

VASTU: We keep it wrapped in a plastic sheet because of the 
rains... 

BABU: Get a few iron cages made. Place them at all cross-roads 
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and keep the Ganesh idols in them. Guard them throughout the 
year. Open the cages on every Chaturthi, so that people can pay 
homage. Do you understand? Now get moving and behave respon- 
sibly. | 
” Everyone leaves. A dreamy,soft light falls on Malvika and Babu.) 

MALVIKA: I hope no one casts an evil eye on you. How quickly 
you established your authority! I was scared as I stood near the 
ritualfire. I wondered if you would come. We have not met for 
a long time. I wasn’t sure if you would have a rifle in your hand 
or have grown a beard. But why are you so calm today? Is it 
because you had to come so suddenly for your wedding? (Babu 
becomes restless. He tries to pay to her attention.) Why are you so 
restless suddenly? | 

BABU: I am not...Did you hear that sound? 

MALVIKA: It’s the sound of ghunguroos. 

BABU: Not that. I know their sound. 

MALVIKA: What other sound are you talking about? I can’t 
hear any. There is no one else in the house. 

BABU: There it is again. Someone is playing on the jaltarang. 

MALVIKA: May be someone is practicing. 

BABU: No. It doesn’t sound as if someone is practicing. On 
the contrary, it sounds as if someone has composed a special piece 
for my wedding night... 

(Sound of a jaltarang playing.) | 

MALVIKA: Why does that music upset you? How well he is 
playing! | | 

BABU: I am not upset by the music. But it sounds as if someone 
is beating the water-bowls with a stick. 

MALVIKA: No! Once you hear that note, it continues to echo 
in your ears long afterwards. I wonder who is playing? 

(Silence. Then a voice from the wings says, “I am. Can I come in 
to see you?”) 

BABU: Who are you? 

(A young man, of about 18 years enters.) 

YOUNG MAN: I was playing. I was sure that you would call 
me. I have finally got the chance to see you. You have been our 
ideal. 
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BABU: Are you an artist? 

YOUNG MAN: Sort of. I get bored at night. I play the jaltarang 
to pass the time. 

BABU: Were you playing the jaltarang or were you listening 
to a cassette? 

YOUNG MAN: Neither I am sure people from our Housing 
Society have told you. After my graduation, I was without a job. 
Then our Corporator showed me the way. He told me you were 
coming back with revolutionary ideas. There was some money 
left over from the Ganesh festival. With that money he opened 
a blood-bank in front of my house. It is open 24 hours a day. 
I work on the night-shift. When I get bored, I beat-out a tune 
on the bottles of blood with my pencil. Today is your wedding. 
So I decided to play a new tune. I am sorry if I disturbed you, 
Sahib. Everything now depends on you. The more ideas that are 
spilt on the roads, the more crowds we'll have. Soon, you will 
be asked to inaugurate the blood-bank. I am very happy to have 
met you, Sahib. : 

MALVIKA: Keep in touch. After all, the blood-bank is right 
across from our house. You are talented. What’s your name? 

TARANG: Tarang, Vahini. See you. 

(He leaves. A tune on the jaltarang is heard again. Malvika moves 
close to Babu.) | 

BABU: You arranged everything well. There is no doubt about 
that. Come closer. * 

MALVIKA: Ishshay! I feel shy. 

BABU: That's good! You arranged everything yourself, and now 
you feel shy! 

MALVIKA: Wait a bit! Let me take off my ghunguroos! 

(Malvika starts taking them off. The sound of the jaltarang increases. 
The stage become dark.) 


ACT II 
SCENE 2 


A lot of time seems to have passed. Vihang is making a house of 
cards in one corner. A tape recorder, lying next to him, is playing sounds 
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of various birds. The house of cards falls down again an again. Vihang 
shuffles the cards repeatedly and continues with his effort to build a 
stable house of cards. Malvika enters. She is quite obviously pregnant. 
She seems lethargic and heavy. Vihang at first doesn’t take notice of 
her, but soon becomes aware of her presence. 

VIHANG: Come and sit down, Vahini. So you are pregnant... You 
managed to get pregnant rather quickly...Well, that’s to be ex- 
pected... | | 

MALVIKA: What are you doing? | 

VIHANG: Making a model for the Nature Centre. I have to 
show it to Sahib. 

(Now suddenly we hear the sounds of buffaloes bellowing, instead 
of birds chirping, from the tape recorder.) 

MALVIKA : First turn that tape recorder off. Why are you listening 
to the bellowing of buffaloes early in the morning? 

VIHANG: I am doing research on the bellowing of buffaloes. 
You can hear two buffaloes bellowing together. But there is a subtle 
differenge in their sounds. And the reason for the difference, Vahini, 
is that there is a crow sitting on the back of the first one which 
is bellowing, while the crow which was sitting on the back of 
the other has flown away. 

MALVIKA: Isshay! What's the point of such research! 

VIHANG: They are poor animals who are expressing their feel- 
ings. If you listen to the difference in tone carefully, you will realize 
that they have a language. If we can decipher it, we’ll be able 
to follow their conversation. That would be a boon for mankind— 
especially for the milkmen. It could help them to increase the 
production of milk. 

MALVIKA: You are exaggerating! 

VIHANG: No, I am not exaggerating, Vahini. What seems like 
an exaggeration today, will be acknowledged as a scientific fact 
tomorrow. We need to study and concentrate day and night. If 
you observe nature carefully, you'll lose all sense of time...Take 
care of your health...And, here, take this cassette, it has the sounds 
of birds recorded on it. Let the little one hear them from now 
itself. It'll work like a natural sonograph...Well, it’s time for me 
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to leave. Tell Sahib that I waited for him. I don’t think he’ll come 
_ back soon. 

(Vithang leaves. Sounds of a jaltarang being played by Tarang can 
be heard. Malvika looks sad. She suddenly remembers something. Gets 
up and searches for her ghunguroos. When she finds them she holds 
them lovingly in her hands. Rhythmic music for a dance begins. Malvika 
is lost in a world of her own. Suddenly, an object resembling a stone 
wrapped in a piece of paper comes flying on to the stage and falls near 
Malvika. She ts startled and frightened. Silence. Babu enters. Malvika 
is trembling with fear. She points towards the object. Babu becomes tense. 
He walks slowly upto the object and picks it up. His face is grim. He 
unfolds the paper, reads it and then tears it into bits.) 

MALVIKA: What was written on it? 

(Silence.) 

Please tell me. How fapnicned I was! Aai and Bapu have gone 
out for a walk. I thought it was a bomb...Tell me what the note 
said. Why did you tear it? 

BABU: (Restless.) Nothing...Why have you taken out your ghun- 
guroos today? 

MALVIKA: Just like that. I remembered my dancing. .Do you 
know I am in the seventh month? The baby is kicking in my 
stomach...But tell me, what was on that paper...You came just in 
time! A mother-in-law’s dream... 

BABU: Don’t think about it. There was a message for me. 

MALVIKA: What message? 

BABU: Not a message, but an order. For a mission... 

MALVIKA: Thank the baby for bringing you good luck... 

BABU: Don’t remind me about the baby. Let me think a little. 
_  MALVIKA: What mission? What do they want you to do? 

(Silence.) Please tell me. 

BABU: What do you want me to tell you? I am not supposed 
to tell anyone, not even you. I just have to do it. 

MALVIKA: The order was written on that paper, was it? 

BABU: No, that was in a coded language (Restless.) Why did 
you suddenly think of your ghunguroos today? Did you feel like 
dancing? 
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MALVIKA: I think about dance a lot. But how can I dance in 
this condition? 

BABU: What else do you feel like doing? 

MALVIKA: Shall I tell you? Really? You won’t get angry? You 
won't say ‘no’? 

BABU: Yes. I will say ‘yes’. Tell me! 

MALVIKA: I want to see you fulfill the mission you have been 
ordered to do! 

BABU: (Very upset.) Maley! 

MALVIKA: Yes. I want to be a witness. I want to see that moment 
with my own eyes. 

BABU: Please don’t. Ask for something else. 

MALVIKA: I told you what I want. 

BABU: Don’t ask for the impossible. Listen to me. 

MALVIKA: What was the order? Why are you hiding it from 
your wife? 

BABU: There is... 

MALVIKA: Yes. 

BABU: There is a man. I have to go to him, and... 

MALVIKA: I'll come with you. After all, this is your first mission. 
Why can’t I be curious about it? What do you have to do to that 
man? 

BABU: I have to take care of him! 

MALVIKA: We'll do that together. We can also take Aai and 
Bapu with us. 

BABU: Your really are innocent. If I take care of him, you will 
not be able to bear it. ; 

MALVIKA: Listen, don’t try to fool me. I want to witness the 
moment when you fulfill your first mission. I don’t care whether 
it has to do with birth or death or the elections. Please try to 
understand my condition. I am heavy and vulnerable. My mind 
is prey to strange desires, and every second that goes by makes 
me even more impatient to see that moment when you fulfill your 
mission. 

BABU: You are playing a game, Malu! You are trying to corner 
me... You are gambling to save that man’s life. 

MALVIKA: The order was given to you, Babu, not to me! What 
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you do with it is your business, not mine. I only want to be a 
witness, that’s all. That’s the only thing I passionately long for. 

BABU: What a strange longing! What difference would it make 
whether you witness it or not? 

MALVIKA: What difference would it make if I’ate imli? Or 
guava? Those are tricky questions, Babu, designed to distract one. 
Tell me, what are you going to use for your first mission? A pistol 
or a rifle? Tell me? Are you unable to decide? Are you confused? 
That is understandable. After all this is your first mission. But 
you have to fulfill it. There is no way out, because you belong 
to the group. 

BABU: Wait, please! Let me think. Can’t you see I am confused? 
I am frightened, Malu. The wait is too long. What should I do 
to make time pass quickly, and make that moment I have been 
waiting for, arrive soon? 

MALVIKA: The answer is simple. And it is hidden in society 
itself. A drowning person has to clutch at straws to save himself. 
History tells us that those who run ahead with the flag of religion 
stop worrying about the time it takes to reach that decisive moment. 

BABU: Malu, Who are you? Where do you get your ideas from? 
You are really a goddess! I have decided. Like an arrow unleashed 
we'll start out on the mission tomorrow. We'll disguise ourselves 
as beggars and go singing towards our destination. Tell Tarang 
to make all the arrangements for the music. 

(A song which beggars usually sing is heard. A harmonium plays 
somewhere. Lights are focussed on Babu alone. He ts cleaning a pistol. 


The stage grows dark. 


ACT II 
SCENE 3 


Malvika, Babu, Bhavna, Bapurao and Tarang are dressed as beggars. 
Tarang plays an old song on the harmonium. They all walk around 
in a circle and then stop on one side of the stage. From the opposite 
side, a table with a lit table lamp on it, is pushed onto the stage. A 
man, around 55 years of age, enters. He places a chair next to the table, 
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sits down and begins to read a book. He ts visibly irritated by the sound 
of the harmonium. 

GADKARI: O damn! These beggars are really a nuisance. They 
sing even at night. Is this the time to sing songs? One can’t work 
peacefully even at night. This noise doesn’t let one think. (Soon 
he is absorbed in his reading or writing. The harmonium continues to 
play in the background. Slowly, Babu detaches himself from the group 
and creeps up behind the man. He has a revolver in hts hand. His face 
is covered. He holds the revolver against the back of the man’s head. 
The light is now only on Babu and Gadkar1.) 

BABU: (In a serious and grim voice.) 1 have come, Mr.Gadkari. 
(Before the man can turn around.) Don’t look back! What’s your name? 

GADKARI: The same as you called out just now! 

BABU: Your full name? 7 | 

GADKARI: V.V., alias, Annasahib Gadkari. Age 55. Birth mark 
on the right hand. Address: Shrama-saphalya, 55 Nehru Road. Can 
I turn back a little? I can’t do you.any harm. I am unarmed. Let 
me see you once. If one can see the face of the man who is speaking, 
one can understand his feelings better. . 

BABU: Okay. Turn around. 

GADKARI: (Turns around.) Who is it? You? This revolver?...Please 
don’t kill me. Take what you want. I'll place whatever I have 
before you. These books, chairs, pencils, pens, notebooks...take 
whatever you want. I have a knife which can be used only to 
sharpen pencils...Can I ask you a question, Sahib. 

BABU: Yes. 

GADKARI: You don’t look like a beggar. Neither do you look 
like a thief or a dacoit. | 

BABU: I am not a thief. 

GADKARI: Then why this disguise...and this revolver? Why? 

BABU: Because I have got my orders. 

GADKARI: What orders? 

BABU: To shoot you...kill you. But we don’t attack unless the 
victim has been alerted. First we confirm that we have got the 
right person, only then do we shoot him. 

GADKARI: But why? What have I done? 
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BABU: There is no need for an explanation. The only important 
thing is that I have got my orders. 

GADKARI: You seem to be a professional. 

BABU: I would really like to be one. But this is my first mission. 

GADKARI: So, I am your first client. Best of luck. Who gave 
you the orders? 

BABU: I can’t answer all your questions. 

GADKARI:I don’t want answers to all my questions. Just answer 
this one. 

BABU: No! I can’t answer it. 

GADKARI: I only want to know out of curiosity. I won’t be 
able to tell anyone. 

BABU: I don’t know. 

GADKARI: And you'll obey an order without knowing who 
sent it! . | 

BABU: Yes! Because that’s my profession, my dharma! 

GADKARI: Oh, I see. You really are a professional. Are you 
trained? 

BABU: Yes, In the north. | 

GADKARI: Good. Then there is no doubt about it. You are a 
T.V. star. I see you on the T.V. News everyday. I know your move- 
ments by heart. Sorry Sahib, I had no intention of laughing at 
you. You think I am blabbering? I am not. I am like the flame 
which flickers before it is extinguished. Iam making a last desperate 
effort before my voice is silenced forever...So what was | telling 
you? But, why are you standing? Please sit down. You can continue 
to point that revolver at me while you sit. I’ve no intention of 
running away. Be comfortable...relax. Don’t be tense. The muscles 
of your hands especially shouldn’t be tense. Otherwise, do you 
know what will happen? The hand will become stiff holding a 
heavy object,the pain will cause the fingers to tighten on the trigger 
and fire the revolver. An assasination must be throughly planned, 
it must be a conscious act, it must be willed. Otherwise, it is merely 
murder. Intellectuals like you should only commit assasinations. 
And for that you must have complete control over your muscles 
and your mind; you must do regular exercise, eat a balanced diet 
and read profound books. You are not bored, I hope? 
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BABU: Whether you make fun of me or no, your death is in- 
evitable. People will decide later if they should call my act an 
assasination or a murder. Try to think why I am giving you a 
chance to talk! If I want, I can easily stop that tongue of yours 
to which you have given full rein. | 

GADKARI: But you are trying to postpone that moment. 

BABU: No! I am waiting for that moment. | 

GADKARI: That means you are postponing it. After all this 
is your first mission. But there is a danger, Sahib. 

BABU: What? 

GADKARI: This is your first mission. Suppose the moment when 
you have to kill me comes and you don’t recognize it because 
you haven’t been properly trained to do so? Suppose you miss 
it? 

BABU: The moment would come when my finger pulls the trig- 
ger. | 

GADKARI: This is all very confusing! The time has come, but 
the moment has not come. The moment has come, but the time 
has not come. And here you are sitting pointing your revolver 
at me with your finger on the trigger. And yes,before I forget 
again, where are the other people? 

BABU: What other people? 

GADKARI: Those who were with you a while ago? Don’t you 
see what I mean? You people came dressed as beggars, took a 
round of the place and then stopped over there. You came in 
here, but where are all your associates? That’s what I want to 
know. The person playing the harmonium was good...What’s his 
name? 

BABU: Tarang. 

GADKARI: Yes, Tarang. There was another older person with 
him. And two women. Thus, you were five people in all. Where 
have the others gone? In fact, in such a situation one always has 
a person outside waiting in a fast get-away car, like a Maruti, 
with the motor running. Have they gone to get a car? Tarang—he 
has a good pair of hands. He'll be a great artist! 

BABU: The other people are my relatives. I brought them with 
me because they wanted to witness my first mission. 
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GADKARI: Oh! Then please do call them in! It’s always good 
to have witnesses. If you are feeling embarrassed, I'll go and call 
them. (He gets up to leave.) 

BABU: Sit down! 

GADKARI: Okay, okay! I won’t go if you don’t want me to! 
Please go yourself and bring them in! Go ahead! And don’t worry 
about the revolver! I'll keep it pointed at myself with my own 
hands, till you come back! I swear! I won’t pull the trigger and 
spoil your first assasination by making it seem like a suicide. I'll 
give you a chance! Believe me...give me the revolver. Come on, 
be a good boy! 

(Babu hits him with his hand. Gadkari loses his balance.) 
BABU: You think all this is fun, don’t you? | 
GADKARI: Sorry, Sahib, sorry! I got confused a little. I mean 

I couldn’t remember the faint lines separating the issues. It is cer- 
tainly not wise to be so light-hearted when one is at the portals 
of death. One should take things seriously. Indeed, one should 
prolong the moments of seriousness by being silent every now 
and then, and by being still. On this silent night, Sahib—Terrorist 
Sahib—one can clearly hear one’s heart-beat. And if one is silent, 
one can also count them. The only thing is that the heart-beats 
are irregular because one is afraid. They are uneven. When one’s 
sweat trickles down from one’s forehead, one’s heart beat becomes 
faster like the rhythm of a tabla. Then the tabla cracks, the brass 
hammer strikes—like a shot from a pistol. The music of silence 
scatters all around one like the mysterious shadows of death. That's 
why death likes silence. (Silence. Then the beggars start singing again.) 
Sahib, the music has started once again after a moment of silence. 

BABU: Keep talking as much as you like in order to feel alive. 
But remember that the final victory will be mine. 

GADKARI: You should remember it. What would be the point 
of my remembering it? Whom could I tell it to?...Call them here 
so that they can witness your heroic act from close by. Because 
of the T.V., people are so used to close-ups now. (Gets up suddenly 
and starts walking.) 

BABU: (Stopping him.) Oh! Oh! Oh!..I am still here. 

GADKARI: I only wanted to show them the way to this place. 
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(Bhavna, Bapu, Tarang and Malvika enter.) Ah yes, they really look 
like your relatives! And isn’t she your wife? 

BABU: Yes. We got married just this year and these are my 
parents. | | 

GADKARI: (Noticing that Malvika is pregnant.) Wonderful! So, 
Sahib, your parents are really waiting for two moments. First, to 
become grandparents and second to see you fulfill your mission. 
The time for the first has already been determined. However, there 
is uncertainty about the second. Would you mind if I ask this 
honourable witness here, when the baby is due? 

MALVIKA: Ishshya! I am in the seventh month. 

GADKARI: Excellent! That means you can already hear its heart 
beats! Two hearts are already beating in harmony! And tiny Ab- 
himanyu is getting ready to be a witness. (Silence. Tarang begins 
to play on the harmonium.) How well you play. The tune suits the 
occasion. Do you play in an orchestra? 

TARANG: No. This is my hobby. I work in Sahib’s blood-bank. 

GADKARI: Okay. Don’t you think that things are getting a bit 
boring? It seems you haven't yet made up your mind about the 
order. Maybe, you have just imagined that you had got an order. 
But when the actual order comes it will be too late. The real moment 
will have passed by then without your being aware of it. Your 
cruelty will vanish in an instance, and only this Ashwathama will 
remain holding a revolver in his hand. People will call him a mad- 
man who can’t make up his mind. You'll be caught in the confusion 
between the right moment and time given to you...What will 
Malvika’s condition be then? What will happen to the baby? They 
Say she hears invisible ghunugroos. 

MALVIKA: Ayya! How do you know? 

BHAVNA: He must have boughta ticket for your show! Anyway, 
stop talking and don’t sleep. The moment of killing will soon be 
here. We have the best seats, don’t we? 

BAPURAO: Oh shut up! Do you think you are here to witness 
the Republic Day parade that you must talk about good and bad 
seats?...Sorry! Really sorry! All of you please, do continue. 

(Everyone is surprised at this unexpected turn of events and looks 


dispirited.) 
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BHAVNA: (To Malvika.) Ask him to kill the man soon. How 
long will he wait there pointing his revolver at him? We have 
a lot of work to do at home. 

BABU: Well, now that we are back on to the main story line, 
let’s recall it once more. You are V.V., alias Annasahib Gadkari. 
Age 55, birthmark on the right hand. 

GADKARI: Address, Shramasuphalya, 55 Nehru Park. I am the 
person you are looking for. Everyone in the Housing Society—that 
includes Vihang, Vastu, the Corporator—everyone knows this. 

BABU: You know those people? 

GADKARI: I know everyone! 

BABU: Are you from the police? : 

GADKARI: How can I be from the police? I am a simple, un- 
married fellow. Really, I am an ideal victim for you. I have no 
dependents to cry over me. I have even arranged to donate my 
dead body, so that I am not reduced to ash. I have also filled 
up the form donating my eyes. Yes! And Sahib, please don’t shoot 
me near my kidneys. They too have been booked. I thought they 
would be of use to someone. He would happily urinate and bless 
me. In fact, Sahib, if you think rationally you would realize that 
it doesn’t become you to shoot me at all. At present we are not 
equally situated. You should help me so that we are equally placed. 

BABU: So you want me to set you free? 

GADKARI: Even if I want you to, I won’t say so. Why should 
| provoke you and bring that moment closer? If you consider things 
-arefully, on the one hand, you are a perfectly trained iron-willed, 
professional fighter, who knows how to obey orders like an im- 
aginary machine. On the other hand, I am an ordinary man who 
las never been across the border, who is fear incarnate and who 
ows before every situation. You should help us get rid of our 
ear of death. Train fearless professionals who will sacrifice them- 
elves to your bullets. You should organize special workshops to 
rain volunteers to face death. Then both will be equal and uphold 
he same principles! Professional assassins like you before profes- 
ional victims! Then there’ll be heaps of dead bodies all around. 
fou will have enormous power—in fact so enormous that soon 
ou'll have no subjects left to rule over. Then, Sahib, you will 
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worry about finding people to command. You'll have no one left 
to killand the shadows of vultures will turn noontime into darkness. 
(Tarang starts playing a sertous tune.) 

Sahib, before finally departing, I want to make one request 
with folded hands. Let anyone give the final orders, let the moment 
come anytime, I arn ready. But please, don’t say that you have 
to pull the trigger for the protection of your religion. That will 
spoil everything and will make things difficult for you. Give any 
other reason you like—economic, social, etc. But don’t mix it with 
religion. That will destroy you...Well, my time is up. I am getting 
more and more scared. The rhythm of the music is becoming faster 
- Sahib, I am not such an important creature that I should be the 
cause of such an important event...Take what you want—the table, 
the chairs, these papers, my pen—take everything, but have pity 
on me and spare me...At least tell me by what logic I have beer 
chosen...Since you can’t answer me, listen to me carefully... You 
confidence is not genuine. You have taken it from others. It's no’ 
yours. You are pretending to be fearless. You and Malvika are 
confused. I repeat...completely confused...Soon everything will be 
still. Silent. Even the wind will stop blowing. This Bhasmasu wil 
turn everything against you and you will be miserable...Malvike 
doesn’t have any real power. 

(As the tempo of the music increases, Babu shoots. Gadkari dies 11 
a theatrical and exaggerated manner. He bleeds. He holds Babu’s hance 
and speaks to him as follows before he dies.) 

You messed up everything. Listen to me carefully. You sho 
me before the time. I, Gadkari...am the author of this play. You 
shot me before I could write the end of this play. Don’t tell anyone 
Take care of Malvika...Because of religion however... The character: 
in the play... have stopped recognizing the producer... 

(Gadkari dies. Silence. Babu is confused. Tarang enters. He pretend 
that a lot of time has passed since the death of Gadkar1.) 

BABU: Come let’s go, we have lost a lot of time...Where i 
everyone? 

TARANG: In the hospital. 

BABU: (Startled.) That means Malu... 

TARANG: The doctor tried hard to save the baby. But in vain 
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He said—As a protest against events of this sort, babies are refusing 
to grow. Your unborn baby, Sahib, has turned his back against 
_ this sort of violence in the world. It has committed suicide. 

BABU: What will happen. now? 

TARANG: Nothing will happen after this, Sahib. The play is 
over. We will now have to chose the directions our lives should 
take more carefully. Come, everyone has already gathered for 
prayers. , 

(The entire cast comes onto the stage. Babu helps Gadkari to get 
up. They sing the opening song, suggesting that the whole play will 


start all over again.) 


THE END 
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The curtain opens upon a room. A man is sitting on a chair beside 
a curtained window. He has drawn the curtain aside and is peeping 
outside. Another man is busy exercising with dumbbells. Both of them 
are blind. | 

The room has four beds, a table with a gramophone and some other 
things on it. | 

JAGTAP: (Exercising.) One-two-three-up, one-two-three-up. 

PANDHARPUR: There goes another Maruti 1000. This new 
Maruti model seems to have taken the public by storm...eh...Jagya? 

JAGTAP: No idea. I am not even sure if that was really a car 
after all. Maybe you're just making things up and... 

PANDHARPUR: Come, come Jagya. 

JAGTAP: You know I am just as ill-equipped at seeing things 
as you are. 

PANDHARPUR: It was a Maruti 1000 all right. I have been 
fed and brought up on cars. I may be blind, but the mere sound 
of a car engine is enough for me to know what model it is. Oh, 
for that matter, anything that moves on more than two wheels 
is my cup of tea. 

(Sound of a car speeding by.) Now that was a Premier Padmini 
for you; Delux model, year of production 1991. Registration number 
MHR 452. 7 

JAGTAP: Oh shut up you— 

(Doorbell rings. Once, twice. A man of about forty years comes from 
the interior of the house. This is Mr. Kenjale. He, like the other two, 
is blind. 

There is a small movable staircase ascending towards the door 
of the house. This door is at a height of five feet from the floor 
of the room. Kenjale pushes the staircase away from the door so 
that now there is a straight fall of five feet from the door to the 
floor. 

The door-bell rings again. Kenjale picks up a microphone from 
the table and speaks into it.) 

KENJALE: Come, Mr. Kale. Welcome to the Blind Men’s Club. 
Don’t be disturbed, Mr. Kale. My voice is reaching you through 
a speaker over your’head. The door is not locked. Please turn 
the knob and enter. _ ' ae 
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KALE: (From outside.) Eh? Oh-oh.. Yes...Yes (Pause. Excitement 
and anticipation in the air. Next moment, Mr. Kale comes Sag tid sabe 
to the floor.) 

KENJALE: Nice to meet you, Mr. Kale. Welcome to the Blind 
Men’s Club.  — 

KALE: (Shocked and annoyed.) I say_I say—what does this mean? 
Oh—what a terrible fall I had! I almost broke my hip. 

KENJALE: Not surprising since the door is at a height of five 
feet from where you landed, Mr. Kale. 

- KALE: What! | 

KENJALE: In other words, when one steps in, one takes a giant 
step five feet down. 

KALE: But why? 

KENJALE: Because that’s the kind of entrance this house has. 

KALE: My God! That's the most singularly absurd entrance a 
house can ever have! 

PANDHARPUER: It’s a sort of speed-breaker you see. If one tries 
to-go too fast, it hits one in one’s axle. 

KALE: Now who the hell said that? How many men do you 
have here— 

_ KENJALE: Two. There are two others. Three, if you care to count 

me. You shall be introduced to them soon. Now Mr. Kale, if you 
would care to move a few paces backwards, you shall find your 
bed. Please unfold the matress and take charge. You may keep 
your belongings under the bed. 

KALE: One moment Sir, would you kindly enlighten me as to 
why you have designed such a unique entrance to this place? 
I shall be obliged if you could Mr. ..er..Kenjale isn’t if? That was 
the name you gave me on the phone, didn’t you? 

KENJALE: You heard correctly. Now please sit down, Mr. Kale, 
and feel at home. 

KALE: Home indeed! And what a home! Turn the knob, open 
the door, step in and find yourself five feet down—bang! (Walking 
backwards.) Well, does the bed really exist where you say it does? 

KENJALE: Please make sure before you sit, Mr. Kale (Kale does 
so and then sits.) Mr. Kale, I had a very specific reason in mind 
when I designed this house. As you know, I run this club exclusively 
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for the sightless. I try to provide recreation to them at a very 
reasonable price. Well, I too, am a blind man, Mr. Kale. Hence 
I got this house built to ensure that only the blind use facilities. 
They are only for those who fall on entering. Now for instance, 
the way you walked in— 

KALE: ‘Crashed in’ would be a better phrase. | 

KENJALE: Proved beyond all doubts that you are blind. Thereby, 
confirming your eligibility to join this club. (Pause.) Right ho! Now 
that your arrival is a thing of the past Mr. Kale, you would like 
to have a cup of tea, I’m sure? 

KALE: Oh yes, I should welcome something re dere ie But hot 
coffee, pardon me, would suit me better than tea. 

KENJALE: In that case, you will have to go and make it yourself, 
Mr. Kale. The kitchen door is to your left. 

KALE: Did you say I shall have to make my own coffee? 

KENJALE: That's right. I would have been obliged to make tea 
if you had asked for it. But coffee—I disapprove of it as much 
as I disapprove. of all other aphrodisiacs. 

KALE: Aphrodisiacs? | 

KENJALE: That is what coffee is. Go and make your own coffee, 
Mr. Kale. 

KALE: (Still in pain from the recent fall.) Eh? No-no! I won't insist 
on coffee. Not at all. Tea, I am sure, would do just as well. In 
fact, on second thought, I find the idea of drinking coffee now 
quite deplorable. Tea, Mr. Kenjale, is what I shall consume. 

KENJALE: Excuse me in that case. Tea will be ready in a few 
minutes (exits to the kitchen.) 

KALE: (Heaving a deep sigh.) Good God! Now why did he call 
coffee an aphrodisiac? 

PANDHARPUR: Simply because he believes that the coffee- 
lovers of the world have the most reckless sexual drive which 
frequently lands the motor-cars of their lives, in the worst possible 
cupidian accidents. 

KALE: Sorry, I didn’t understand. 

JAGTAP: In other words, Mr. Kenjale believes that coffee in- 
creases a person's libido abnormally. 

KALE: That is preposterous! That is madness I should say. 
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rpAGITAP.Sonitis! 3, 
_ KALE: But surely. this Mr. Kenjale must have. 
. JAGTAP:. No,, AAQVEN: yin ara 
KALE; Don’t tell me ‘that hea is, not married. Getta 
JAGTAP: Not even once since his birth, 
PANDHARPUR:, (By..the. window.) Maruti—that icra, 
_ KALE: Yes, how APPRPH AE A that yO. call. Mr. Kenjale—Maruti, 
the, bachelor. God....cy 44 
 JAGTAP: Pandharpur, is. “alee about the traffic outside. He 
just heard a Maruti pass by BeBe HES on a bull-worker. ), 
KALE: Oh, I, see. (laughs.) a EDS a YY 
JAGTAP: But. -you. don’t see, do you? , . 
\ KALE: (Laughs: more. ) Oh, I. don’t indeed! (Pause. ase that 
pies is straining his sinews. Hy Stretching, your limbs eh? Fine, fine, 
a good. body i is an, essential pre-requisite for good jiying. Regular 
exercise is a; very. good. habit, 1, must. Say... 
PANDHARPUR: That's just one. of. his. many exciting. habits, 
You shall learn about them all in ‘days. to, come, Mr... | 
KALE: Kale, and that reminds me that-L still don’t know. your 
names, Are .you. both... | 
JAGTAP: Yes, we, £00; are Se miber ae the Blind Men's s Club, 
_IKALE: Hm-—when: did the two of you,join? — ., , 
_ JAGTAP: Not less than fifteen days 489; MY knee has completely 
healed. , Ke k 
KALE: Did. soaietlbici go wrong. with your age? ra | 
_JAGTAP: We too, had to,pass the five- feet ordeal, Mr. Kale—the 
giant step-in! , 
| KALE; (Laughs.) Isn’t Mr. Kenjale wonderful? He really means 
business. | 
PANDHARPUR: Which is to. entertain, the blind, and he x ps 
that. quite; efficiently. Look at the manner, in which OM came in. 
| KALE: Crashed in... ..:;. | 
PANDHARPUR: (Laughs.) That in ‘itself was a ‘piece. de 
resistance’. We niet our jhearts ont Fey and I. Oh, KS the 
way,..he is, Jagtap.... | i beat 
JAGTAP: And feat Fi Pandharpar.. 
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KALE: Glad to meet you. Iam Kale—which of course you know 
very well by now. 

PANDHARPUR: What caste is ‘Kale’? 

KALE: (Taken aback a bit.) Now why do you ask that, Mr. Pandhar- 
pur? I don’t think caste has anything to do with... 

PANDHARPUR: Oh, no, no—nothing at all as far as this club 
is concerned. But isn’t it a problem one faces every now and then? 
For instance how should one begin a conversation with a new 
acquaintance? One has to break the ice somehow. I resort to ques- 
tions such as this, though I don’t even know what a caste looks 
like. 

KALE: Well, if you really want to know, I’ma high-caste Brahmin. 

PANDHARPUR: That's fine by me. No grudges against it at 
all. By the way, when did your headlights get smashed? | 

KALE: Smashed headlights? What do you mean? 

JAGTAP: When did you join the Dark-goggles society? 
KALE: What is the Dark-goggles society? 

PANDHARPUR: Come come, Mr. Kale. Don’t pretend to be 
laive. When did you lose your eyesight? I, for instance, lost it 
it the age of thirty. Jagya, here, last used his eyes two years ago. 
Nhen did you lose your eyesight? 

KALE: Oh...ah...yes...you mean you want to know when I became 
lind (Pensive.).. About four months ago...It was my son’s birthday... 

JAGTAP: So you are a father too! 

PANDHARPUR: It’s the coffee that makes fathers of them all. 
in aphrodisiac! : 

JAGTAP: So you lost your sight on your son’s birthday. How 
id you time it so perfectly? 

KALE: (Pensively.) It was like this... 

PANDHARPUR: Now, Mr. Kale, be very careful about how you 
ay it. We don’t want to hear a tear jerker here. 

KALE: But I won't be able to help it, Mr. Pandharpur. It’s a 
mg sad story. 

PANDHARPUR: Then make it a short sweet one. 

JAGTAP: Oh, never mind him Kale! Be as sad as you want 
» be. We are eager to hear your story. 

KALE: Thanks. (Pause.) Bilateral Retinal Detachment... that’s what 
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the doctors called it. (Pause.) Who was it, Mr. Jagtap, who said 
that the world was a stage? 

PANDHARPUR: I didn't. 

JAGTAP: William Shakespeare. 

KALE: How right he was! Yes, it unfolds like a drama—this 
life upon the world’s stage. Events, you wouldn’t have even im- 
agined in the wildest of your dreams, happen in real life. A cool 
pleasant breeze caressing one’s cheeks at one moment, turns intc 
an all-destructive storm the next, and hurls one into an abyss— 
where one’s past, present and future—are crushed together like 
stray leaves fallen from a tree. Within no time, one’s life is over- 
whelmed and shattered by the storm. People around one are los 
and so are the places one knew. And finally when the raging storm 
dies down, one finds oneself in a strange, dark alley where nothing 
looks familiar, nothing familiar can be found... 

PANDHARPUR: Obviously, since it is futile to seek anything 
in a dark alley with smashed headlights. Oh, Mr. Kale, you are 
dwelling too much on the darker aspect of all this. Gather yourself 
be optimistic and... | | 

JAGTAP: Tell us, without beating about the bush—exactly how 
you lost your sight. 

KALE: Oh, I am sorry. I sincerely apologise for having strayec 
from the point. In fact, it is a private hobby of mine that make: 
me chatter so much—I like to use the stuff I read in my speech 
That's what I did just now. The storm, the stray leaves, the dart 
- alley— all those were from a book I recently read. The presen 
occasion seemed appropriate for it. Hence, I poured it all out 

JAGTAP: Quite a voracious reader you are! 

KALE: Was, I should say. Now, of course, as you see—rathe: 
you don’t—that I cannot see. 

PANDHARPUR: Yes, Mr. Kale, we do understand. 

KALE: (Pause.) But, indeed, it was to be a grand occasion— 
my son’s birthday party. My wife and i had worked very har 
to make it a success. All my friends and relatives were invitec 
and rhost of them had turned up. Everything was working ou 
as planned when suddenly, the night before the party, it happened 
It was so unexpected. One moment I could see everything, th 
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next—the world became nothing but a black hole. The doctor was 
summoned and he arrived instantly. The diagnosis was made in 
just five minutes—Detachment of Retina in both the eyes. But those 
five minutes shattered me totally. (Pause.) My dream was to see 
my son’s wedding; to shower blessings on him and his beautiful 
wife. Well... fate has blasted it—now I'll never realise it. 

JAGTAP: As flies to wanton boys, are we to the Gods, / They 
kill us for their sport (Clock strikes ten.) 

PANDHARPUR: It’s ten O'clock. Time to take a shower. 
KALE: Oh, Mr. Pandharpur, don’t tell me you bathe at ten 
everyday. a 
JAGTAP: Not him. No baths for Pandharpur. That's for the a 
next door. She is very punctual about her bath. 

(Pandharpur pulls up a chair near the right wall and stands upon 
it.) . | : 

KALE: The girl next door? 

JAGTAP: (Wiping the dust off the record-player.) The young woman 
next door. Have you ever heard a young woman bathe, Mr. Kale? 
KALE: What! Listen to a young woman bathe? 3 

JAGTAP: Yes, because seeing a woman bathe is obviously out 
of question for us, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: (Still confused.) Head a young woman bathe, you said? 

JAGTAP: (Fishing out a record.) That's what you are going to 
do shortly, Mr. Kale. Hear a beautiful young lady bathe. Mind 
you Mr. Kale, it is bliss with a capital B and a lot of hiss in the 
“s’'s. (Puts the record on the record-player.) How old are you, Mr. 
Kale? 

KALE: Close to thirty-six...maybe... 

JAGTAP: Capital! Then you shall love this. 

PANDHARPUR: Silence! The bath begins in a few moments. 
I hope the music is ready—eh—Jagya? 

KALE: Music? 

JAGTAP: To be played on the record-player here. You will feel 
as though you are listening to a bathing scene in a musical, Mr. 
Kale. 

KALE: You...you don’t mean... 

JAGTAP: But I do! Come now, hurry up Mr. Kale. Stand up 
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on this chair. pte your senses, put your ear against that wall 
and... 

KALE: But I say... 

PANDHARPUR: Shsh! (Sound of bathroom door opening.) Here 
she comes! And enters the bathroom. (Kale climbs the chair. Listens. 
Sound of door closing.) Now Jagya! (Jagtap switches the record-player 
on. It plays a song from an old Marathi musical—'Narwar Krishna 
Saman’.) 

KALE: Now that’s a strange song to play on such an occasion. 

JAGTAP: Do you mean you find undressing before a bath strange, 
Mr. Kale? 

KALE: No, no, no, what I find strange is undressing to the tune 
_ of such a song. 

JAGTAP: Please, Mr. Kale, don’t just be a lazy on-looker, rather 
a lazy over-listener I should say. Be alert. Get involved in the 
act of bathing. Try to picture yourself in the scene. Imagine you 
are the hero of the musical; the man of all men—Lord Krishna. 

~ PANDHARPUR: With a hunch back, baldhead and at age of 
thirty-six.. 

JAGTAP: Oh shut up, Pandharpur! And Mr. Kale, imagine a 
scene, wherein, this Rukmini next door, her heart no longer secure 
in her bosom, is standing under the shower, dreaming about Krish- 
na—that is you—as millions of droplets of water roll down that 
her charming body like scintillating cascades of precious pearls... 

KALE: Well, that’s imagination of a very high order! 

PANDHARPUR: Not for a blind man though, Mr. Kale. We 
have done far better than that in the past. 

JAGTAP: Yes, Mr. Kale.’Doit’ as the aereated drink manufacturem® 
would say. Set your bubbling imagery free, throw open the gates 
of constraint and relish the next door Rukmini, who could presently 
be easing herself out of her clothes and her jewels, with a song 
on her lips which goes thus— 

PANDHARPUR: (Sings.) Wh-a-a-y am I 
ruddy so-0-0-a-p... 

JAGTAP: Shut up Pandharpur! The song, Mr. Kale, goes like 
this... (turns up the volume of the record-player.) 

PANDHARPUR: Hey—shush—quiet—quiet! It seems like 
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shower time. (The song is switched off. The sound of water falling 
can now be heard.) 

KALE: (After a pause.) One little question, Mr. Pandharpur—does 
this beautiful lady next-door like her water hot or— cold? 

PANDHARPUR: Hot as far as I am concerned. But you can 
choose the temperature you want. } 

KALE: Then it shall be cold of course! ‘Old is gold’ said the 
wise men of the past. They forgot to prefix the ’C’, I am sure. 
‘Cold’ they must have definitely meant to say, ‘is gold. (Pause. 
_ Sound of water fulling continues.) Indeed, Mr. Jagtap, it is at such 
moments that one misses one’s optic skills. 

PANDHARPUR: Crowning glory! 

KALE: Now what in the heavens does that mean? | 
PANDHARPUR: Take a deep breath, feel inspired, and tho 
shall be enlightened. It is lather time, Mr. Kale! The soap is out 

of its case! Crowning Glory! 

KALE: (Impressed.) Glory indeed! Oh, how the scent percolates 
through the pores of my body! 

PANDHARPUR: (Whispers.) Blessed be thou and thy pores! But 
please don’t scream! If the girl hears you, she will give up bathing 
forever. | | 

(Pause. The sounds next-door cease after a few minutes, so does the 
song. Pandharpur gets down from the chair, pulls it upto the window — 
and sits as he usually does. Jagtap once again takes back to his exercises. 
Kale, continues to stand on the chair, lost in the romantic mood _ the 
bath has created.) 

PANDHARPUR: Had a good time, Mr. Kale? No wonder you 
were all ears while the girl bathed, (Kale is dumb and lost.) Are 
you there, Mr. Kale? (Kale does not respond. Jagtap goes to where 
Kale ts standing and pats him.) 

JAGTAP: Please descend, oh Lord Krishna! The bath is Over. 

KALE: (Coming to his senses with a jolt.) What! The bath is over? 
So soon? That's not fair, that’s not fair at all! What a cruel trick 
of fate is this! One tries to catch the blissful moments life offers, 
feels one has succeeded and at that very instant, they slip out 
of one’s hands—Brrr—like little butterflies out of a child’s grasp 
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(suddenly cheering up.)—But I say, Mr. Jagtap, she must be mopping 
her body at this moment, must she not? 

JAGTAP: Sure, but we don’t have such long ears as to catch 
the sound of the towel rubbing against her skin, do we? 

KALE: But I think we have a microphone somewhere. And that 
could certainly catch the sound if she were using a turkish towel— 
our lady next door? 

_ PANDHARPUR: Perhaps, but the sound will be something like 
the one you make when you scratch your head, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: Oh, you mean it will spoil the show! Yes, I think you 
have a point there (sighs resignedly.) Well, well, well what a unique 
experience that was! Worth an entire month’s subscription to this 
club. How fortunate that this lady is so hygiene conscious! 

JAGTAP: Absolutely right! We should thank our stars from 
the bottom of our heart. Still one shudders to think of the misfortune 
this lady would have caused had she been as young as Pandharpur 
here. | 

KALE: Now, what does that mean? 

JAGTAP: I tell you Mr. Kale, I am willing to bet a lot of money 
that no one can persuade Pandharpur to take a regular bath. | 
am ready to stake any amount of money on this. It’s just beyond 
human powers to make this chap take a bath. He has a sort of 
hydrophobia, you see. Moreover, when he is as old as the lady 
next door, who should be no less than seventy, I doubt if he should 
touch water at all. 

KALE: (Shocked.) Seventy years old! Who...who is seventy years 
old? The lady next door? Not the one who bathes, I am sure... 

JAGTAP: Why not? God only knows the age of our bathing 
beauty, Mr. Kale. We don’t even know whether she is a female 
at all. 

KALE: (Shell shocked.) You mean she is...she is not? But surely 
Mr. Jagtap... 

JAGTAP: (With casually.) Look, Mr. Kale, the sole motto of this 
club is ‘Entertain the blind’. The manner of entertainment is not 
important. Tell me, were you not pleased by the bath sequence? 

KALE: Of course, I was! But then if you are trying to say that 
all this was... 
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JAGTAP: Mr. Kale, it costs nothing to conceive of new ways 
of entertainment. In this instance, what we hear everyday, from 
the bath room next-door are sounds of someone bathing. isn’t it 
upto us to decide whom it could be? It could well be the pet 
dog next door—but so what? 

KALE: (Flabbergasted.) Well—I'1l be damned! This is the most—the 
most (suddenly breaks into a laughter.) outrageously funny thing that 
has ever happened to me! 

(Kenjale enters with tea.) 

KENJALE: Excuse me gentlemen, tea is here (Hands a cup to 
Mr. Kale.) No sugar for you Mr. Kale, right? 

KALE: Eh? Ah—Yes. But how did you know I was a diabetic? 

KENJALE: That's obvious, Mr. Kale, since you have only one 
son. 

KALE: How does that... 

KENJALE: Yes, it does. It does show that you are a diabetic. 
Diabetes kills fertility prematurely, nips it in the bud rather. You 
have been married for eight years, yet you have fatherered only 
one son. Here is your tea. 

KALE: Surely that does not mean I have lost my fertility! 

PANDHARPUR: (Whispering in his ear.) Oh, Mr. Kale, he is pulling 
your leg. Don’t worry. We know your fertilization skill is intact 
and its proper place. It’s almost palpable, Mr. Kale. 

KENJALE: Mind your tongue, Mr. Pandharpur. Time and again 
_ have warned you not to be loose tongued! I, for one, thought 
hat it was the right time for diabetes to catch up with you, Mr. 
Cale. This seemingly limitless fertility has done more harm than 
700d to our country (Pause.) 

. KALE: (Hesitatingly.) Can I smoke here? 
-KENJALE: You can, in moderation. 

KALE: Thank you (Lights a cigarette.) 

KENJALE: Do you eat fish, Mr. Kale? 

KALE: What? 

KENJALE: We have fried pomfret for lunch. But if you are a 
vegetarian... Please exhale the smoke towards that side! ’Char 
Minar’ has a very obnoxious odour. And tell me, do you eat fish? 

KALE: Eh? Oh...Yes I do. I like this obnoxious odour. I mean 
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I am sorry for the obnoxious odour...[ do eat-fish however. Of 
yes, I will have fried Pomfret, I love fish! 

KENJALE: That’s fine (Goes to the kitchen.) 

KALE: That’s amazing! The chap sniffed out the brand of my 
cigarette with his nose! 

JAGTAP: He has a nose which has no conscience. . 

- PANDHARPUR: Yes, a nose with amazing powers of penetra: 
tion. 

KALE: (Laughs.) That reminds me of my mother. 

PANDHARPUR: Why Mr. Kale? 

KALE: In the days before my marriage, it was my mother whc 
used to tell me dirty jokes, later on my wife took over. (All laugh 
Kenyale enters wearing fishing outfit which includes bermudas, a T-shirt 
a straw-hat and a fishing rod.) | 

KENJALE: Come, Mr. Pandharpur, it’s high time we left. 
~ PANDHARPUR: Coming in a minute, Master! There is an Am. 
bassador about to start and I have a strong feeling that it’s going 
to misfire. Well Mr. Kale, since you don’t know, I simply adore 
the sound of cars misfiring. I am not always lUCKY, but today 
I sense | that am going to be. 

KALE: You are an incredible man Mr. Pandharpur! I don’t know 
if I have ever come across... 

PANDHARPUR: Shush! (Pause. A car outside backfires thrice, ther 
whisks away. Pandharpur, pleased.) You have brought us luck, Mr 
Kale! That was a rare treat, you heard? The car misfired thrice— 
phart, phart, phart! — 

KENJALE: (Impatient.) The quicker you can get that car off your 
mind, Mr. Pandharpur, the earlier we shall leave! Don’t forget 
have to be back in time to make lunch. 

KALE: Where are you people going? 

PANDHARPUR: Fishing. 

KALE: Fishing! You are going fishing. 

PANDHARPUR: Yes. 

KALE: You mean you will first ‘catch the fish and then cao} 
it? 

KENJALE: No. The fish you are going to eat, Mr. Kale, is already 
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lying in state on the kitchen table. The fishing we aim to do is 
an excuse for something else. , 

KALE: An excuse for something else? 

KENJALE: There is a small lake, not far from here, Mr. Kale. 
I go and sit on its banks for at least an hour everyday. What 
I really do is meditate. I sit with my eyes closed and leave the 
fishing rod in my hand in the lake water. As the baited hook 
explores the depths of water, I explore the depths of my soul. 
It’s such a pleasure, Mr. Kale! Such bliss—meditating in a quiet, 
peaceful spot! I feel certain that I will catch the eluding fish of 
life’s mystery one of these days. 

PANDHARPUR: I sit beside Mr. Kenjale and listen to the sounds 
of traffic on the street nearby. And I try to decipher the hidden 
meanings of life in the various sounds. I treo, strongly feel, that 
one day, one of these screaming horns is going to solve the mystery 
of life for me. | 

KENJALE: Mr. Pandharpur, please... 

PANDHARPUR: I am ready Sir! See you friends! 

(Both of them exit. Jagtap has meanwhile taken to his exercises Again. 
Kale pulls a chair and sits beside him.) 

KALE: Cigarette, Mr. Jagtap? 

(Jagtap indicates that he does not smoke while Jogging.) 

KALE: Would you mind if I asked you.a question Mr. Jagtap? 

(agtap indicates that he does not.) 

KALE: Well, I’ll understand if you do mind. I shall refrain from... 

JAGTAP: (Stops jogging.) I think, I said I don’t mind. Please 
ask. 

KALE: No, no. If you think I am tresspassing into forbidden 
territory, if I am encroaching upon fenced ground... 

JAGTAP: I think nothing of that sort. You are welcome to ask 
any question, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: How...How did you lose your eyesight? 

JAGTAP: (Pause.) Give me a cigarette, will you? 

KALE: ( Offering him one.) Oh, certainly, but, J thought you said 
you didn’t smoke. | | 

JAGTAP: You thought incorrectly. I do smoke and a good deal 
too. Infact, the only time I don’t smoke is—when ] am not smoking. 
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But I specially need it when some serious issue is at hand—an 
important conversation, for instance. Smoking is very conducive 
to important conversations Mr. Kale. It adds a fine touch to the 
topic. When I propose to talk about something really serious, | 
light a cigarette at the very outset. Only after I have done that 
do I start talking. I begin with a very few words—I wait. I inhale 
deeply and stay still for a while and then I exhale. I let the smoke 
come out— in barrels. I ensure that the smoke moves around to 
fill up the void created by the pause in the conversation. I make 
sure that the duration of the pause and the thickness of the smoke 
cloud reach an optimal level and only then dol deliver the remaining 
words—ever so lightly, ever so subtly. The smoke wrapped around 
them all the time. It really builds up an atmosphere, Mr. Kale. 
Serious to the core! I tell you, it has to be felt to be believed....Well, 
let me make myself more clear—(Changes the tone of his voice, inhales 
deeply, exhales.) Mr. Kale, (smokes again. )—the reason I lost my vision, 
is that (Pause, smokes again.) | have cancer (smokes.) 

KALE: (Laughs.) You have made your point, Mr. Jagtap! I have 
got it all perfectly. Now please skip the play-acting and... 

JAGTAP: (Very seriously.) Believe me Mr. Kale, I am indeed a 
cancer patient . Malignant Astrocytoma, it is called (smokes.). It 
is—a type of fatal brain tumour. (Kale is silent. A tense pause.) 

KALE: I...I...am sorry, Mr. Jagtap. 

JAGTAP: It’s all right Kale, don't sympathise! Just listen to what 
I say. You shall find it fascinating (Pause, smokes.)Mr. Kale, deep 
within the tissues of the human brain, somewhere about its centre, 
lies what in medical jargon is called the ‘optic chiasma’. Let me 
tell you what this ruddy optic chiasma is. It is the point where 
the two nerves, which make the two eyes see, Cross. Everyone's 
brain possesses an optic chiasma and so does mine. The only way 
in which mine is different from the others is that, in my case, 
perched upon the optic chiasma, like a parrot on a bough, is this 
delete S.O.B.—the malignant astrocytoma—the cancer, you see. And 
mind you, it’s not sitting idle there, and unlike our parrot on the 
bough, this delete bloke is growing in size every minute. Yes! 
It’s been expanding over the entire last year and my eyesight has 
become progressively dimmer...are you with me, Kale? 
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KALE: I...I...am a bit... | 

JAGTAP: Confused? Let me elaborate a little more (Catches Kale’s 
finger and starts making drawings in air.) Now see...] mean...imagine 
you are seeing, that these are the oiptic nerves and they cross 
like this (makes a cross in the air with Kale’s finger.)—here—at this 
point. Now this point, where these nerves cross, is occupied by 
our chap—the malignant motherfuc— : 

KALE: (Hu: riedly.) Astrocytoma! - 

JAGTAP: Bravo ! When it arrived on the scene, it was as small 
as a grain of sand. It never troubled me then. Soon, the grain 
of sand grew to the size of a pea. Even then, it took care to mind 
its own business. No trouble to me so far. But eventually, when 
the pea refused to remain a respectable pea and became something 
of the size of a strawberry, my eyes began playing funny tricks 
on me and | realised I could no more see women pass by on 
the street through the corner of my eye. I mean, I could cast glances, 
but they proved, useless— the glances I mean, not the women. 
Where I could see women before, I saw nothing but darkness now. 
This darkness later crept towards the centre of my eyes as though 
someone were sliding a shutter over my eyes. This meant that 
the cancer had worsened. Asitindeed had. Froma plain strawberry, 
it had now become a giant strawberry. (Pause.) Are you still there, 
Mr. Kale? 

KALE: Eh...ah...yes. But, Mr. Jagtap, I feel we should turn to 
a more pleasant topic perhaps. No doubt this is absorbing, but... 

JAGTAP: Absorbing is what itis going to be Mr. Jagtap; absorbing 
right till the end! Lend me your ears, follow me like a dog; it 
is going to be a roller coaster ride all the way! (Pause, smokes.) 
Yes, it was at this point that the doctors intervened: a long chain 
of investigations followed. They made me defecate twice, urinate 
six times and bleed eleven times before a decision was reached 
to catscan me. By then, our plump strawberry was gone... 

KALE: Gone ! Oh, what a relief it must have been. 

JAGTAP: Only to be replaced by a thing that could have easily 
passed as a grape-fruit of the more sumptuous kind. The doctors 
obviously decided it was non-operable. Radiotherapy could stretch 
me for another two years they said, but I refused. Radiotherapy 
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never comes, alone Mr. Kale. It comes like a package deal along 
with a bit of vomiting, a spot of hair loss and a touch of something 
else ! 

KALE: Ah...yes, I too have heard some unpleasant stories about 
radiotherapy. 

JAGTAP: Your wife, Mr. Kale, would be around thirty years, 
would she not? 

KALE: (Taken aback.) Yes, but why this sudden shifting of focus 
to my wife, Mr. Jagtap ? 

JAGTAP: Well, I’m sorry Mr. Kale. I got a bit carried away; 
sentimental, you see. I suddenly remembered my fiancee. She too 
was of the same age as your wife. She hailed from Dharwad, you 
see. 

KALE: Dharwad...did you say ? 

JAGTAP: Yes, Dharwad...that glorious little town in Karnatak. 

~ KALE: Oh, what a coincidence, Mr. Jagtap! My wife, too, hails 
from Dharwad. _ 

JAGTAP: Oh really ? Isn’t the world very small, Mr. Kale? 

KALE: How and where in Dharwad did you happen: to meet 

our... 

JAGTAP: Yes, I shall tell you that. I shall tell you everything, 
Mr. Kale (Pause, smokes.) It happened an year ago. I had just joined 
the Dharwad Technical Institute as a lecturer. Well, I got this job 
as soon as I passed my engineering examination. My spirits were 
obviously high. The going promised to be smooth right from the 
beginning. I radiated with pride and confidence. And with the 
innate touch of a macho handsomeness about my person, I looked 
the most eligible bachelor in the entire town of Dharwad. It was 
then, that we came to know each other—Sudha and I. Well Cupid 
made short work of us I must say, for in little less than a week 
we were betrothed to each other. Yes, I was in love Mr. Kale— 
L-O-V-E, the four lettered flame that devours all that is young, 
had devoured both of us all right, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: Yes, I understand. I know love is God’s most beautiful... 

JAGTAP: Pass me a cigarette, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: Oh sure! But—but will it be alright for your health, Mr. 
Jagtap? 
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JAGTAP: Don’t be an idiot, Mr. Kale! A little smoking won’t 
do any harm to an already non-operable brain tumour. 

KALE: But it...it does.., 

JAGTAP: Quit acting like a doctor, Mr. Kale! There are already 
a lot more of them than necessary. 

KALE: (Offering him a cigarette.) Yes...1 know. Please have it. 
I have plenty in store. 

JAGTAP: (Smoking.) And thus, Mr. Kale, in the picturesque setting 
of Dharwad, blossomed a beautiful romance, in a manner no 
relationship has ever blossomed. The secret meetings—the furtive 
glances—the daring kisses—the forceful embraces and above all— 
the letters—the love letters! Ah! Have you ever, in your life, written 
a love letter...Mr. Kale? 

KALE: Oh...Yes, certainly yes ! A love letter...but yes! I wrote 
one, two years after my marriage. 

JAGTAP: Two years after your marriage? Bravo ! And who was 
the fortunate one to receive it ? 

KALE: Why, my wife of course! | 

JAGTAP: A letter to one’s wife cannot be a love letter, Mr. Kale. 
Marriage, as Sudha rightly said, is a two eyed monster that spends 
its time by killing love. Oh, how I miss Sudha! 

KALE: (Frowning.) She—belonged to Dharwad—this Sudha of 
yours? 

JAGTAP: Every bit of her—to Dharwad—Yes! Such a beautiful 
place (Pause.) Initially Sudha’s parents didn’t approve of our mar- 
Tiage. They were a bit reluctant to see me as their son-in-law. 
I seemed to be too safe a bet; too secure rather. It makes one 
uncertain you see. ‘Is this man really as smart as he poses to be? 
Will he really be a good husband for my daughter?’ One asks 
oneself, as Principal Sahib did. But he relented later on. 

KALE: Principal Sahib? 

JAGTAP: Yes, my would be father-in-law. He had retired as 
the Principal of Arts College, Dharwad. His residence was on the 
same premises as my college was. That helped us to meet daily— 
Sudha and I, not the Principal and I. (Dejectedly throws away the 
cigarette.)JDamn it! So smooth did the sailing appear until this 
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blighter of a tumour dashed against and wrecked our dreamboat! 
(Sighs.) Such are the whims of fate though... 

KALE: You are a liar, Mr. Jagtap! You have lied about everything 
you have said till now. 

JAGTAP: (Surprised.) Well Mr. Kale, I always make it a point 
to tell the truth, only the truth and nothing but... 

KALE: No! Whatever you have said until now, Mr. Jagtap, has 
been nothing but blatant lies! It would not have been possible 
at all for Principal Gokarna to approve of your marriage with 
Sudha one year ago since he, that is Principal Gokarna, the man 
you are talking about, has been dead for more than two years! 

JAGTAP: That is the most amusing statement I have heard in 
the last ten thousand years! : 

KALE: And further the fact that you were in Dharwad for so 
long and were unaware of his death, shows that you are a bad 
liar, Mr. Jagtap! | | 
- JAGTAP: That Mr. Kale, was the second most amusing statement 
I have heard in the last ten thousand years! 

KALE: And the strongest proof against all your gibberish, the 
final nail in your coffin I must say, is that the woman Sudha, 
whom you had befriended, loved and were supposed to wed; who, 
as you rightly said, is the only daughter of late Mr. Gokarna, has 
been going around for the last eight years as the lawfully wedded 
wife of Mr. Sadashiv Kale, the man sitting here before you at this 
very moment! : | 

JAGTAP: That, Mr. Kale, is the third most amusing statement 
I have heard in the last... 

KALE: (Shouts.) Oh shut up! You can confirm it in the marriage 
register, Mr. Jagtap! Moreover, this Sudha, whom you have been 
calling, in very bad taste I must say, your fiancee, Is the mother 
of our only son, who is seven years old today. She calls him Bandu, 
though I prefer Bandya... 

(Jagtap laughs, which further irritates Kale.) 

KALE: Don’t do that’ Mr. Jagtap, don’t laugh! You have been 
makirig it hard for me already -don’t make it worse. Look, Mr. 
Jagtap, until two years ago, my father-in-law, Mr. Gokarna, was 
led a peaceful life with my mother-in-law at Dharwad. But ever 
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since his death, which was two years ago, it has been a rough 
life for my mother-in-law. She could not bear the shock of her 
husband’s death and totally lost her mind! 

JAGTAP: I have all the sympathy in the world for your mother- 
in-law Mr. Kale, but that does not mean that you too should amuse 
yourself with these crazy ideas. 

KALE: I am not amusing myself with crazy ideas, Mr. nigtapl 
Please listen! As my mother-in-law was in a very delicate state 
of mind, she could not be left to live alone at Dharwad. Neither 
could we all shift to her place as I was grossly disabled by this 
blindness during the same period. In the end, I made up my mind 
and sent Sudha to stay with her mother at Dharwad. 

JAGTAP: It is Sudha, My fiancee you are ee about, aren't 
you Mr. Kale? 

KALE: (Enraged.) Sudha is my wife and not your fiancee! (, peilee ) 
It was decided that she would stay with her mother at Dharwad 
and Bandya would stay here with me. We also decided to meet 
at Dharwad every second week-end. 

JAGTAP: Damnit! That's why Sudha didn’ tshow upon AWeraate 
week- ends ! 

KALE: You—are—lying—Mr. eee 

JAGTAP: Come on, Mr. Kale, can’t you pardon Sudha for what 
she did? She was very young. The idea of spending the rest of 
her life with a blind man like you must have been quite traumatic 
for her. Naturally, when we met, she instantly fell for me. Moreover, 
I was young, handsome in my own modest way and above all, 
unlike you, I wasn’t blind, I could see. In short, she found everything 
that you lacked in me. Oh, but fate had other designs! In a master- 
stroke, it smashed my headlights too and everything was a 
mess!...But come on Mr. Kale, Sudha can’t be blamed—No! 

KALE: How dare you say all this, Mr. Jagtap (Suddenly breaks 
down.) Oh Sudha ! Why did you do this?! Why couldn’t you not 
suppress your lust? No, I will not spare her! She forgot that she 
was a wife, a mother and ran after another man. 

JAGTAP: Another man! You call me “another man” Mr. Kale! 
Do I look like “another man”? Do I behave like “another man”? 
I don’t and I never did, honestly. You can ask Sudha. She will 
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testify that 1am a person always on the lookout for a tender relation- 
ship—delicate bonds of love and affection; like the one I made 
with Sudha herself. Even if I had married Sudha, I am sure, we 
three would have lived a very happy life under one roof; you 
and I as the husbands and Sudha as our mutual wife. However, 
there’s no use lamenting over the past. Let bygones be bygones 
and let’s embrace each other... 

KALE: (Furious, attacks him.) You devil! I—I shall kill you! (Jagtap 
parries. Kale catches Mr. Kenjale’s neck who has just entered with Pandhar- 
pur, who is carrying a big fish in his hand.) 

KENJALE: (Quietly.) That's all right, Mr. Kale. Please release 
me, will you ? 

KALE: Is that—y-you-Mr. Kenjale? (Releases him. ) But then w- 
where is the-that son of a—I shall strangle him to death! 

PANADHARPUR: Alas! How I miss my eyes, for I have never 
even in those when days I had vision, seen a human-being strangle 
another. I shall find him for you, Mr. Kale, if you promise to make 
it a real show with screams and all ! 

KENJALE: That’s enough, Mr. Pandharpur. Please hand over 
the fish to me (Pandharpur does.) You have indeed brought luck, 
Mr. Kale. It was a good day at the lake today. Not only did I 
meditate for a long time, but I also caught a big fish. Quite a 
fish we netted, didn’t we, Mr. Pandharpur? I shall go now and 
lay the table shortly. Mr. Pandharpur, please take care of Mr. Kale. 
He appears to be very agitated. (Exits to the kitchen.) 

KALE: (Lights a cigarette, still trembling with rage.) Oh-oh God! 
What more have you in store for me ? 

PANADHARPUR: Seems you have been subjected to a real “Jag- 
tap special”, eh Mr. Kale? You are making noises like a wheel 
with umpteen broken spokes in it. 

KALE: I have been extremely humiliated by this horrible ery 
He has made every possible effort to make me unhappy and... 

PANADHARPUR: And has succeeded in it. Oh, Kale, cool down 
and I will tell you the funny side of it. 

KALE: To hell with your funny sides! Running away with another 
man’s wife can by no standards of humour, be called funny! And 
if you think so, then to hell with your... 
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PANADHARPUR: Peace, Mr. Kale, peace! Tell me Mr. Kale, 
can’t you just be a good sport? Otherwise how do you hope to 
find the excitement you have come to look for here? 

KALE: I never came. here for all this ! I came - 

PANADHARPUR: Not for the dry daily routine of a clerk’s 
life surely? What does that have to offer—Other than an ever- 
so-predictable monotony? That begins with the morning cup of 
tea, the quick bath that follows, the usual prayers and the sprint 
to catch the bus in time? That continues in the office with work 
the same table, the same files and the same faces at lunch-break, 
with their ever-so-familiar tiffins? That keeps up the drudgery in 
the afternoon with more files and still more files; and then takes 
you back home in the evening to offer you another cup of tea 
over the stale newspaper? And which finally ends with you fiddling 
like on every other day, you fiddling with the same familiar condom 
in your pyjama pocket, waiting uneasily for the kids to sleep? 
What else does your life offer, than this nerve- wrecking monotony 
a life which relentlessly eats away day after day of your life? No 
Mr. Kale, this is no life! This is like driving on a highway—a hundred 
feet wide, deserted highway with no turnings! Do you really relish 
such a ride, Mr. Kale? Tell me—do you— honestly? Or would 
you like a ride sitting in the driver’s seat so that you can see 
a narrow road climbing steeply before you, with a bottomless abyss 
on one side and a precipice on the other? You drive up the road, 
without knowing whether at the end of the climb the road will 
turn left or right. And yes—it is night—darkness all around...! 
You push your car into the first gear—the glorious first, I must 
Say—griir-and reach the top of the climb... And just as you have 
reached it, you realise—you suddenly realise that the brakes—they 
have failed! Completely and utterly failed! Now, isn’t that a situa- 
tion, Mr. Kale? A real thrilling, nail-biting great situation? Well, 
we are facing a similar one at present, aren’t we? Oh, we are the 
favoured ones, Mr. Kale, children of a greater god, we are! Blinded 
at such an early age, we are going to get tax-free entertainment 
the rest of our lives! Going to be great fun—this life is Mr. Kale 
‘ Doubtless, the route is tough but that precisely is going to be 
the inspiration, the source of this great fun ! (Noise without—of 
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vehicles dashing against each other. Pandharpur’s attention gets instantly 
diverted.) Now—I will be surprised if that does not turn out to 
be a ‘Contessa’ dashing against a ‘tractor’—(Goes to the window.) 

JAGTAP: That was vintage, Pandharpur, for you, Mr. Kale. 
Delivering such a long sermon without coming to the point even 
once. Anyway, Mr. Kale, that was all make-believe; your wife was 
never my fiancee. 

KALE: What? Do you mean—all that you said about Sudha, 
Dharwad and about Principal Gokarna was..... 

JAGTAP: Fiction to the last word. But was not it a real absorbing 
affair, Mr. Kale? 

KALE: But how come you know so much about my wife, my 
past? 

JAGTAP: You had rung up, Mr. Kenjale, last morning and left 
your address and phone-number; we rang up your number when 
you were not home. We talked a lot with Sudha, your wife. 

PANADHARPUR: We know the Kale family tree from the first 
Kale onwards! 

JAGTAP: Great time we had talking to Sudha. I have been think- 
ing seriously—about having an affair with her. | 

KALE: (Suddenly angry.) You—(Next moment realises his mistake 
and breaks into laughter.) My goodness! What extraordinary people 
this club has managed to gather here! Well, Mr. Jagtap, I really 
admire your courage. Despite being so sick and .. 

PANADHARPUR: If you are referring to his cancer, well, it 
is as fictitious as the bathing-beauty next door. 

KALE: You don’t mean that!—Oh, great—great indeed ! But 
you know, I am of the opinion that all this should have been 
done in a less radical manner. Good, plain recreation, that the 
club aims at, should be less taxing, more pleasant, don’t you agree? 

JAGTAP: (In a serious tone.) No -I don’t. The aim of this club 
is something well beyond recreation. You shall know it shortly 
when you shall be informed of the fate of Mr. Pendse. 

KALE: Mr. Pendse? Who was Pendse? What happened to him? 

PANADHARPUR: (Also serious.) Give him a cigarette, Mr. Kale. 
And give me one as well. 

KALE: (Distributes. cigarettes. Grinning.) Now Mr. Pandharpur, 
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don't tell me you too propose to have a serious conversation in 
the ‘Jagtap style’! 

JAGTAP: Don’t! Don’t grin, Mr. Kale. (Kale laughs.) Don’t for 
God’s sake! 

KALE: Are you on to some new trick, Mr. Jagtap? 

JAGTAP: Just reconstruct the sequence of events since your ar- 
rival here, Mr. Kale, and try to see if it throws any light on anything. 

KALE: Now what are you trying to...? 

JAGTAP: It all began with your giant step in. 

PANADHARPUR: The big crash, let’s call it. 

JAGTAP: What did it lead to ? 

KALE: An irritation... 

JAGTAP: A surprise—a shock for you. Then followed some light 
talk—the introductions -giving you a bit of relief - 

PANADHARPUR: Then it was the bath—which was all excite- 
ment, romance, sex ! 

JAGTAP: Followed by the aca: story of a man with a brain 
tumour. 

PANADHARPUR: The malignant astrocytoma! 

JAGTAP: And then it was my affair with your wife, which: 
produced. 

PANADHARPUR: Anger, Sibiicicires frustration... 

JAGTAP: But ultimately there came the realisatin that all this 
was a mere play—make-believe—staged to give you the service 
this club had promised in its advertisement. Don’t you feel you 
got your money’s worth, Mr. Kale ? 

KALE: Yes. It was a very exciting first day indeed! (Pandharpur 
and Jagtap laugh a crooked laugh.) Now why did you do that? 

JAGTAP: Your childlike innocence made us laugh, Mr. Kale. 
The innocence that springs out of ignorance, out of not knowing 
the truth. 

KALE: Well, it was a funny day all right, Mr. Jagtap. 

JAGTAP: No doubt it was. But unfortunately it happens to be 
your last, Mr. Kale. 

KALE: If you mean, I shall be made to leave the club, Mr. Jagtap, 
you are wrong. | have... 
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JAGTAP: You shall be made to leave this world, Mr. Kale. And 
in a very short time too. 

KALE: (Confused.) What do you mean Mr. Jagtap? I don’t get 
you at all. Are you planning yet another game ? 

JAGTAP: Since we anticipated that you would make trouble, 
Mr. Kale, the walls of this room were designed totally sound proof. 

KALE: Make trouble? Why should I make trouble? Oh, you 
have misjudged, me Mr. Jagtap. I have never been a spoil sport. 

PANADHARPUR: You shall scream and you shall attempt to 
escape as well. Unfortunately, the exit, as you very well know, 
is five feet from the ground. 

KALE: But why, in the name of the devil, should I attempt 
to escape? Have you two suddenly gone crazy ? 

JAGTAP: And when you realise that there’s no option but to 
jump out of the window, you shall try that too. 

PANADHARPUR: (Pulls the curtain to expose the wall in which 
there is no window.) But since we have been only imagining a window 
in this wall all along, you will have to be content with just an 
imaginary leap. | 

KALE: (Very restless now.) My God! Either you people are going 
through one or, rather two, of the worst nervous breakdowns, 
or else I am having the most terrifying auditory hallucinations 
a man can ever hear. 

JAGTAP: The story dates back a month Mr. Kale...Those were 
the early days of Mr. Kenjale’s blind life and to say that they 
were horrible would be a gross understatement. In an utterly 
dejected state of mind he was wandering around, contemplating 
suicide, in a remote jungle in Assam when he met an old Swami. 
The great sage that he was, Swamiji was instantly moved by Mr. 
Kenjale’s plight and dissuaded him from taking his own life. He 
told Mr. Kenjale, that if he were willing to sacrifice a person, who 
had recently become blind, to Lord Bhairavnath, he would regain 
his lost eyesight. 

PANADHARPUR: Look, Mr. Kale, don’t misunderstand us. We 
aren't superstitious at all. But since we all stood to profit from 
this offer, we decided to go in for it. That is, we decided to offer 
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the sacrifice to Lord Bhairavnath. But mind you, we aren’t su- 
perstitious at all ! 

JAGTAP: The three of us—Mr. Kenjale, Pandharpur and I— 
obviously we needed three men who had recently become blind. 
It was then that Mr. Kenjale conceived this brilliant scheme—the 
Blindmen’s Club! We immediately advertised on the radio and 
waited. We didn’t have to wait for long. Mr. Pendse was the first 
to arrive. No sooner had we done him in, than you turned up. 
Isn’t that fascinating, Mr. Kale? People rush to swallow even the 
deadliest poison, if it is very well advertised—the poison I mean. 

KALE: (Restlessness turning into fear now.) -Y—you people are— 

KENJALE: (Enters.)—Is everything ready, my dear friends? 

JAGTAP: Yes master, to the minutest detail. 

KENJALE: See that the cassette plays well this time. It didn’t 
when Mr. Pendse was being... 

JAGTAP: No, no, don’t worry. It’s wound up tight. (Switches 
the player on. Drums slowly fade in. From a very low volume their 
sound becomes gradually louder. In the end it is going to reach a blood- 
curdling crescendo—When Mr. Kale screams!) : 

KALE: W -What are you going to do w-with me? 

KENJALE: Please sit down, Mr. Kale. I am sure by now you 
have an idea of how well secluded this room is. It’s like a little 
fort. 

JAGTAP: Yes, he has been told everything—no windows, 
soundproof walls etc. 

PANADHARPUR: What he needs to know is a bit more about 
the philosophical aspect of this project. 

KENJALE: Right, right (Pause.) Well, Mr. Kale, blindness, one 
might say, is a queer malady. A person blind from birth, or a 
person who has lost his eyesight at a very tender age, can easily 
cope with his blindness. Yes, he can lead a life just as a normal 
person does. The reason is obvious. The very concept of vision 
and its indispensibility carries no sense for such individuals 
(Pause.)Mr. Pandharpur, please sprinkle the holy water over Mr. 
Kale’s head. Give him the sacred flowers as well. 

KALE: (Shouts.) N-No! I-I won’t take that! 

KENJALE: Please Mr. Kale.-You are about to start on a journey 
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to heaven. Don’t look down upon this ritual of purification. You 
might incur the wrath of Lord Bhairavnath. Accept the flowers. 

KALE: No! I won't! 

(Pandharpur sprinkles water over Mr. Kale and also forces some flowers 
into his hand. Music intensiftes.) 7 

KALE: Y—You can’t do this to me! I am leaving this place at 
once! ; 

KENJALE: You know how impossible that is, Mr. Kale. Please 
sit down and listen in peace. Don’t you feel one’s life should con- 
clude on a pure and serene note? So be at peace—please ! (Kale 
trembling but quiet.) Yes, that is fine. Well, the point I was trying 
to make Mr. Kale, was that for most people it is very difficult 
to cope with their blindness. Because these are the individuals 
who have known what sight is. These are the individuals who 
have seen the world with their eyes, who have seen the different 
colours, the trees, the flowers, the birds...They have used their 
eyes for at least two to three decades of their lives. For instance, 
Mr. Pandharpur or Mr. Jagtap here or myself, or even you or 
the late Mr. Pendse. To such people, an untimely loss of vision 
is a horrible misfortune. It shatters them to pieces, destroys all 
their dreams, blasts their lives to smithereens! Blindness crushes 
them, as the sky would if it were to cave in. They struggle without 
light. To see no more is a reality more terrifying than death (Music 
plays appropriately in the background.) You may say the Lord’s prayer, 
Mr. Kale. We are approaching the moment of your meeting with 
the Lord. 

KALE: (Terrified.) No! 

KENJALE: I met the reverend Swamijia month ago. But of course, 
you have been already told about it. Since there were three of 
us, we needed to offer three blind men as sacrifice. Late Mr. Pendse 
was the first to oblige, you are lucky to be honoured next and 
then it is going to be Mr. Sonawane, who is joining the club shortly. 
When is he expected, Mr. Jagtap? 

JAGTAP: This evening; he said so on the phone, Master. 

KENJALE: Fine. We shall be done with Mr. Kale by then. 

PANADHARPUR: Master, I have finished saying the Lord’s 
prayer. Shall I fetch the dagger? 
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KENJALE: Please do (Pandharpur goes to kitchen.) Well, Mr. Kale, 
it’s high time you attempted an escape. You may start now. Scream, 
run, open the window and cry for help. The window, of course, 
you will have to imagine. 

KALE: (Terrified.) Y—you are—mad! All of you! If you think 
you can get away with this lunacy, you are fools! Don’t you know, 
my—wife has the address of this place. She will surely come here 
looking for me. 

KENJALE: True, she will. But only after a month. And one month, 
my dear Mr. Kale, isa very long period. For that matter, Mrs.Pendse 
and Mrs.Sonawane have this address too. They, too will come 
here looking for their spouses. But by then, we shall be far away 
revelling in the vision we will shortly be blessed with. 

JAGTAP: Master, is Mr. Kale’s throat to be washed or are we 
going to slit it dry? (Kale jumps down from the bed, struggles as he 
runs to the wall on the right, pulls a chair in despair and stands on 
it. Cries for the lady next door.) | 

KALE: Anyone there ? Help—oh Mrs.—Miss! Please—help me— 
save me please! 3 

JAGTAP: The lady, too, was a part of the make-believe, Mr. 
Kale. You shall be able to hear the soundtrack of ‘the bathing 
beauty next door’ on this cassette (Plays it.) 

KALE: (Trembling.) P-Please don’t kill me!—God will— never— 
forgive—you— if you do! (The sounds of drum rise to a crescendo. 
The three blind men advance toward Mr. Kale. Jagtap with the cas- 
sette-player, Pandharpur with the dagger and Kenyale muttering some 
inaudible prayer. They reach within a few feet of Mr. Kale. The drums 
reach a peak. Pandharpur touches Mr. Kale’s throat with his dagger. 
Suddenly the drums cease beating. A very cheerful voice emits from 
the cassette-player in Jagtap’s hands: “Blind-men’s club! For those who 
have lost their eyesight prematurely! Please enroll and become members 
of the club. Enter a grand world of entertainment and fun. Very reasonable 
fees—no taxes. Come to laugh and let the world laugh with you. Contact 
Six—five—four— three—two—one; thank you!” Silence. Then suddenly 
Pandharpur takes out an apple from his pocket and cuts it with the 
dagger in his hand; offers it to Mr. Kale.) 
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PANADHARPUR: Have the juiciest apple our kitchen has, Mr. 
Kale! 

KENJALE: Let him sit down first. He has been subjected to 
an overdose of entertainment. 

JAGTAP: I'll fetch him some cold water. 

KALE: Y—you—mean—all—this—was... 

KENJALE: The concluding part of the first day’s schedule of 

the club. Every new member has to go through it. 
~ JAGTAP: (Offering water.) Well, did you really believe your throat 
was going to be slit, Mr. Kale? 

PANADHARPUR: You are drinking the water through your, 
nose Mr. Kale. Bend down a bit, please. 

KALE: B—But what about Mr. Pendse? Did you really... 

KENJALE: He could not tolerate such high voltage entertainment. 
He went back home after the first evening. All the same, he had 
to pay the entire month’s fee, which is Rs. 551/-only. What do 
you intend to do, Mr. Kale ? 

KALE: I—er—well—I feel as if I have been alternately dropped 
on the North pole and in a gas oven since my arrival here. I have 
no doubts that you have your own reasons to call this an enter- 
tainment. I respect your views, all the same I think I shall go. 

JAGTAP: But we have finished with the first day's schedule, 
Mr. Kale. You are already a senior member of the club, eligible 
to entertain the new member, who is expected any time now (Pause.) 

KENJALE: Yes, Mr. Kale—what’s your decision? To be or not 
be here? Either of the two—think well before you decide—shall 
cost you five hundred and fifty one rupees. 

KALE: (Pensive pause.) I think, I shall quit. (Pulls his bag from 
under the cot.) | don’t think I have recovered enough to like this 
place (Pulls out a few rupees from his wallet.) Five fifty one, did 
you say? 

KENJALE: Not a paisa more or less. 

KALE: Here is six hundred. Give me the balance. 

(Kenjale counts the money, scarches for change in his pocket when 
the door-bell rings. All freeze. Kale turns his head towards the door, 
then towards Mr. Kenyale, then towards the door again. This goes on 
for some tine.) | 
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KANJALE: Mr. Kale, you seem to be making up your mind 
about something? 

KALE: (As the bell rings again, he seems to have made up his mind.) 
It's over Master. I have made a decision. 

KENJALE: But you said that already. You are leaving. 

KALE: Not any more—the arrival of a new member is too good 
an incentive to leave. 

(All laugh in approval. -A voice speaks from outside the door.) 

SONAWANE: Is anyone in there? 

(All scatter. Pandharpur sits by the window—his usual place—pretend- 
ing to look outside; Jagtap picks up his dumbells and begins stretching 
his limbs; Kale sits on the chair facing the door and lights a cigarette.) 

KENJALE: (Picks up the microphone.) Come in Mr. Sonawane. 
Welcome to Blind Men’s Club. Don’t be disturbed, Mr. Sonawane. 
My voice is reaching you through a speaker over your head. The 
door is not locked. Please turn the knob and enter. 

SONAWANE: (From outside. ) Eh—ah—y—yes. 

(Pause. Excitement mounts up, eager anticipation fills up the room. 
Next moment Mr. Sonawane enters. Being completely blind, he crashes 
on to the floor with an exquisite thud.) 

KALE: (Exhaling circles of blue smoke.) Happy landing Mr. 
sonawane, welcome to a world of tax-free entertainment! 


THE END 
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On one side of the stage, a seat on which sit three people— an old 
man, an elderly woman and a boyish young man. On the other side 
of the stage is another seat on which sits a bearded gentleman. This 
is Vyas. Behind him stands another bearded man like him. This is Vyas 
2, Vyas’s creation for The Mahabharata. Backstage centre is a platform. 
On either side of it are pairs of cane sticks which look like the termination 
lines of a sloka, or like quotation marks. A narrow, deep path connects 
the platform and the far horizon. A faintly orange light suffuses the 
stage, suggesting dawn. ) 

Varas. 1 think. 

I've thought of something large, and true 
About everyday things, yet somewhat different, 
A story, a poem... 

No—something else, never thought of before— 
Something altogether new. 

These thoughts have their own rhythm 

These feelings, their own truth 

Their own ring. 

It is inspired—it is at least an idea 

That must for sure be told—most certainly it must— 
Such is the truth I have thought of. 

(Vyas gives his shawl to Vyas 2, who then enters the ‘termination 
lines’.) | 

VYAS 2: I make my obeisance to Narayana, Nara, Narottama, 
as also to the goddess Saraswati and here begin my book titled 
Jaya. 

(Music and mime. Vyas 2 beckons Ganpati, who comes. Vyas 2 starts 
narrating, Ganpati starts taking it down. Lights fade and come up again 
on Vyas.) 

VYAS: I felt I had truly found, discovered, come upon 

A truth— 

The name of which was dharma. 

But merely saying I had found it was not enough. 
Not a soul would have heeded me or it. 
Moreover, if you looked at it another way, 

This truth had been revealed to others before, 
They had spoken of it too. 
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But I had found some people 
Through whom I could reveal this truth. 
Lately, though, I have been plagued by questions 
Which I can ask no one else but 
My children—my characters. 
But they counter-question me. 
Set before me their doubts, their frustrations 
Which I am quite unable to answer. 
Their questions too revolve around dharma. 
But sometimes, 
The circumference seems more than the centre, 
And I, watching the ins and outs of this maze, 
Hang suspended in the air 
Or else sit still and worldless— 
Aloof, unmoving, just as | am. 
But the beginning— 
In what a daze of excitement I made it— 
A trance, an oblivion, 
Dreaming of embracing 
The vertical of time and the horizontal of space; 
I felt so sure 
I had both the spirit and the will. 
I was so certain 
That the stream of the unconscious would 
Flow into the conscious. 
That the vast would acquire Subtlety, beauty, nobility; 
That the journey 
From the delicate to the magnificent 
Would go beyond 
Without loss of definition or detail. 
Such was my confidence. 
Had I not had intimations 
Of a truth, whether small or large, 
That had to be told? 
(Lights come up on the scholars.) 
HISTORIAN: (The old man.) It is called “A History Named Jaya,” 
but is filled more with fiction than fact. 
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ART CRITIC: (The elderly woman.) Don’t call it history then— 
simple. 

SOCIOLOGIST: (The young boy.) Also, you can take from it 
whatever you want, can’t you? Even fiction and fantasy yield some 
truth. 

ART CRITIC: Why should you term as truth only things that 
have happened? Why not things that could or might happen? 

HISTORIAN: There you go again. Samyak. Which amounts to 
nothing. Just chaos. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Of what use are you then if you can’t find some 
meaning in all that confusion? 

ART CRITIC: Discipline, methodology and precision are sup- 
posed to be your virtues. Why should The Mahabharata possess 
them? In fact its virtue lies in its confusion and complexity. 

HISTORIAN: I don’t know about that. What I do know is that 
it is not history. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why bother about it then? 

HISTORIAN: Because one can’t dismiss it as not being history 
either. It has great value as a tool of history. 

SOCIOLOGIST: We sociologists are better off. We don’t have 
to test truth constantly against the hard stone of fact. We find 
truth even in a fairytale. | 

ART CRITIC: Oh come. You can’t call that truth. What you infer 
is mere information—about the social structure in villages, the guru- 
shishya tradition of education, or at most, the four varnas and 
the caste-system. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Aren’t those things important? How can you 
of all people suggest they aren’t? How do you think you would 
manage without things of this kind? Are you trying to tell me 
that you don’t discover your magnificent truths in these small 
facts? 

HISTORIAN: You're back where you were! How can you find 
truth in what isn’t true? 

ART CRITIC: Wait a moment. What if the very nature of our 
truths is different? 

(The Soctologist notices Vyas.) 
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SOCIOLOGIST: Shush! Look who’s there. Here’s a chance we 
mustn’t miss. Stop arguing. Do you see him? 

ART CRITIC: Where? 

HISTORIAN: Out there. 

ART CRITIC: That gentleman, who looks a bit like Father Time? 

SOCIOLOGIST: It’s Vyas, for God’s sake. 

ART CRITIC: In person? Or are we seeing things? 

HISTORIAN: He’s there if you can see him. 

SOCIOLOGIST: So ask him something. Don’t just gape. 

HISTORIAN: I will. Of course I will. Mister. Hey mister. 

VYAS: (Smiling.) Yes? 

HISTORIAN: Namaskar. I’m a historian. 

VYAS: Yes? 

HISTORIAN: I’m working on your book. 

eVYAS: Yes? 

HISTORIAN: Is it all true? 

VYAS: What did you think when you read it? You have read 
it, haven’t you? 

HISTORIAN: (Confused.) Yes—well—lI ve studied it. But it hardly 
matters what I think. What’s more to the point is to know which 
_ parts are fact and which fiction. (Ready with note-pad and pen.) You 
are going to tell me, aren’t you? 

VYAS: I don’t know. | 

HISTORIAN: What? 

VYAS: I don’t know what's fact and what's fiction. But there’s 
truth there. 

HISTORIAN: Eh? What's that? (To the sociologist.) Did you hear 
that? Listen to him. 

SOCIOLOGIST: There’s truth in lies as well. It’s just a way of 
putting things.- 

ART CRITIC: There’s truth in the laughter of.a fairy and the 
roar of a demon. But neither fairy nor demon exist, do they? 

SOCIOLOGIST: (To the art critic.) Shush! Let me tackle him. (To 
Vyas.) Namaskar. I am a sociologist. Forget about facts as events. 
But what about facts like social structure, caste, class, rituals, cus- 
toms—they did exist as you've described them, didn’t they? Those 
aren't imagined, are they? You must excuse me, but I ask because 
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your heirs compose odes to rainbows even under a blazing, blister- 
ing sun. 

VYAS: Aren’t both true—the sun and the rainbow? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Look, have you decided not to tell us anything? 

ART CRITIC: Why don’t you keep quiet for a while? (To Vyas) 
I bow to you great poet. I am an art critic. I'd never dreamt that 
such an opportunity would ever come my way. My mind’s chaotic 
with questions. Now that we’ve met... 

VYAS: I hope you’re aware I may not have any answers. 

HISTORIAN: All I want is a few dates. 

ART CRITIC: (Silencing him.) Shush! Tell us about your characters, 
that’s all. 

VYAS: (Laughing.) My characters? They’ve been pestering me 
with questions themselves. I could let you in on their questions 
if you like. 

HISTORIAN: You mean those characters actually exist— ex- 
isted—-meaning... 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why don’t you keep quiet? (To Vyas) Oh yes. 
Why not? Would they be visible to us? 

VYAS: Perhaps. If you could peep into my mind... 

ART CRITIC: (Drags the other two off to where they were sitting 
and makes them close their eyes as before.) Okay. We’re ready. 

(Vyas also closes his eyes. A soft, mischievous smile plays on his 
lips. He places his hand on the volume (Pothi.) resting on a low stool 
before him. The lights begin to dim. A figure appears backstage and 
walks towards the platform. He is a strapping, sharp looking, youth of 
20 or so, dark, coarse, dressed like an adivasi or a tribal. 

The lines of Vyas 2 when The Mahabharata characters enter are 
quotations from The Mahabharata. During these recitations the actors 
could take stylized postures or even dance. But as soon as the recitations 
are over, they come out of the ‘termination lines’ chan ging their bearing.) 

Vyas 2:(Only voice.) Eklavya, the son of a hunter, also approached 
Drona. But Drona, aware of dharma, said to himself —’This is 
a hunter’s son’ and on that account and in the interests of his 
other students, refused to teach him archery. Whereupon, the brave 
Eklavya bowed to touch Drona’s feet with his head and left for 
the forest. There he made a clay image of Drona, named the image 
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his guru, and began to practise archery with single-minded zeal 
and dedication. Thus, with his limitless devotion to his guru, and 
a concentrated pursuit of knowledge, he became an expert at draw- 
ing an arrow, setting it to his bow and shooting it. 

Then Drona said to him,—‘If you are my disciple, you must 
give me the gift that’s due to a guru. Give me the thumb of your 
right hand.’ 

EKLAVYA: (Stepping out of the ‘termination lines’.) 

My story was published. 
I became famous. 
I even became an object of sympathy. 
I was hailed as the perfect student— 
surely you've recognised me. 
I am that same Eklavya 
to whom your mind gave birth. 
VYAS: Come sit down. 
How is your thumb now? 
EKLAVYA: Non-existent and therefore fine. 
I could not hold a bow and arrow, 
I mastered other weapons. 
Learnt to shoot arrows with the remaining fingers, 
But did not go into battle. 
Tilled my fields, instead. 
Good in a way— 
But that’s not the point. 
I did not wish to become 
Merely a means to keep another’s ego alive, 
Nor a pioneer in the art of image-making, 
Nor even the first idol-worshipper. 
I had no wish to become 
A model of the perfect student, 
Nor to turn into 
A piece of evidence to illustrate a point. 
What I most desired to do was shoot stinging arrows 
Into the jaws of yelping dogs 
Without causing them injury. 
To astonish with my manual skill 
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Lush and lovely young Bhil girls. 

My thumb was no mere means to string and shoot arrows. 
It was my plumage 

My seductive mane... 

I did shoot arrows even with four fingers. 

But my thumb was lost, 

And with it my pride, my hauteur, my arrogance. 
Yet, I scented my quarry precisely, 

Precisely tracked it down; 

And, more precisely than Arjun ever did. 

With all five fingers, 

Hit the target straight and true. 

But I never made a display of my prowess, 

For I hadn’t given the great Drona just my thumb— 
I'd granted him the fulfillment 

Of his narrow, malicious desire. 

I was, after all, a son of this soil 

I plunged my wounded hand into its fertile softness 
And it gave me bountiful crops— 

I was filled with trembling ecstasy. 

I have no quarrel now over my thumb. 

I have no quarrel anymore with anyone. 

I have only one question 

That I must ask you Acharya. 

Even Drona I could understand, 

But not you. 


VYAS: If you could understand Drona, 


You should have understood me through him. 


EKLAVYA: But it didn’t happen. You are my creator. 


How could you have been so brutal? 

Would any artist knowingly create an ugly sculpture? 
Would anybody knowingly play the flute off-key? 
Worse, would anybody smash, with his own hands, 
A beautiful sculpture he himself had created? 

You did that! 


VYAS: Sculptors create only apsaras and kinnars, 


How can I help that? 
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What I wished to create was 

The world as it is— 

The beautiful and the ugly, the sacred and the profane, 
The sublime and the base, the selfless and the selfish. 
I wished to create all these as they are. 

I had no other choice then, 

Except to make Drona demand your thumb. 

EKLAVYA: But what harm had I’d done? 

VYAS: You had harmed nobody at all. 

But if there’s no justice in the world, 
It's not for the poet to mete it out. 
There are many like you 
Who pay for sins they never committed. 
For as long as there are Dronas in the world, 
Poets will have to create Eklavyas. 
EKLAVYA: I see. I must go. 
(Stops. Laughs.) 
I am satisfied. 
Miserable I may be, 
But at least I’m real. 

(Exit) 

(Lights come up on the scholars.) 

ART CRITIC: Eklavya! What a cliche! 

SOCIOLOGIST: He’s a social archetype. Archetypes never be- 
come cliches. 

ART CRITIC: Words which were once significant become bald 
and meaningless with overuse. 

HISTORIAN: Where exactly do you think his particular tribe 
ame from? Could they have come from what we now call Punjab? 
Are these non-Aryans, meaning Dravidians? Or are they aborigines? 
Nhich century is this? 500 BC or 50 AD? 

SOCIOLOGIST: What does it matter? The point is, we have proof 
lere that the caste system was already prevalent in ancient times. 

ART CRITIC: The agony of a youth, a student, a human being— 
sn't that more important than all this? 

HISTORIAN: Forget all that. Shouldn't we have asked him some 
uestions? 
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ART CRITIC: Why don’t you listen fora gay Such opportuni 
ties don’t come again and again. 

HISTORIAN: Oh all right. But tell me one thing. Who exacth 
wrote The Mahabharata? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Vyas did. 

HISTORIAN: What's the proof that he did? 

ART CRITIC: Listen. Whoever it was who wrote it is Vyas, okay 

HISTORIAN: No, it’s not okay. My question wasn’t that simple 
This Mahabharata was narrated by Vaishampayan to Janmejayé 
son of Parikshit, grandson of Arjun. Sauti heard it and retold 1 
to Shaunak. 

ART CRITIC: What narrative technique! 

HISTORIAN: So, Vyas’s Mahabharata is retold by Vaishampayar 
Sauti and others. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Right. 

HISTORIAN: That means that Vyas’s Mahabharata cannot includ 
the retelling of it by Vaishampayan and Sauti. So who wrote tha 

art? 

ART CRITIC: Come on. Vyas did of course. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Don’t you see, he wrote the future too... 

HISTORIAN: You mean the story wasn’t actually told to Jan 
mejaya or Shaunak by anybody at all? 

SOCIOLOGIST: No, no, no. It was told. But that it would b 
told was also written. 

HISTORIAN: By whom? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Vyas, of course. 

HISTORIAN: Or was it some other person altogether who wrot 
about Vaishampayan telling Janmejaya and Sauti telling Shaunal 
Vyas’s Mahabharata? 

ART CRITIC: No. Vyas refers to himself in the third perso 
singular. 

HISTORIAN: Like if I wrote my autobiography beginning, ‘Onc 
upon a time there was a historian...’? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Yes. Some people do that. 

ART CRITIC: It’s a whole tradition—Vyas—Shuk— Vaisham 
payan— Sauti—Shaunak. 

HISTORIAN: Yes, but within that there’s talk of this fellow tellin 
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the other and that one telling someone else. So who was it who 
actually wrote the original? 

ART CRITIC: Sauti is telling Shaunak and the other rishis the 
story of Bharat which he’d heard Vaishampayan tell Janmejaya 
at the time of the Sarpasatra, he having been already told the 
story by Vyas. That’s how The Mahabharata, written by Vyas, begins. 

SOCIOLOGIST: It’s our oral tradition that’s responsible for all 
this confusion. Things never end with someone writing something. 
Tell me for instance—how many chapters or books are there in 
The Mahabharata? 

ART CRITIC: Come on. Eighteen. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Eighteen? 

ART CRITIC: (Counting.) Exactly—Adi, Sabha, Vana, Virat, 
Udyog, Bhishma, Drona, Karna, Shalya, Sauptik, Stree, Shanti, 
Anushasan, Ashvamedha, Ashramvasik, Mausal, Mahaprasthanik 
and Swargarohan. | 

SOCIOLOGIST: And Khila parva—that’s your Harivansha 
parva? 

ART CRITIC: Good heavens, yes. That makes it nineteen books, 
doesn’t it? | 

HISTORIAN: (To the sociologist.) Dear Sir, in your structural 
analysis jargon, that would count as an appendix. There’s hardly 
any story there. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Exactly. So where does it stand in the sequence 
of books? 

ART CRITIC: Nineteenth. 

SOCIOLOGIST: But the story ends in Swargarohan, the 18th 
book—Here ends Jaya, it says. 

ART CRITIC: It’s all so strange. There are 19 books. But one 
of them is not to be counted. So there are 18. What fun! 

HISTORIAN: Fun? You mean chaos. 

ART CRITIC: And then in what order is one supposed to read 
this book? At the beginning, the end, or somewhere in the middle? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Anywhere you please. It’s a joker. Put it where 
you like to complete the sequence. But you don’t have to use it. 
You can declare a rummy without it. Isn’t that what we do? Which 
son of a donkey reads the Khila parva? 
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ART CRITIC: But that’s where you get all your information about 
Lord Krishna. In the Bharat story itself, he springs out of nowhere 
during Draupadi’s swayamvar, like an upstart. 

HISTORIAN: Otherwise it’s all padding. I tell you, it’s an ap- 
pendix, that’s all, stuffed full of left-overs from here and there. 

SOCIOLOGIST: There’s much more interesting information 
about Krishna, in the Krishna Purana anyhow. That's where this 
book takes it’s material from. 

HISTORIAN: Now, if you decide to stick to chronology and 
read itin the middle of the first book because it describes Krishana’s 
birth, you also find references in it to events that are going to 
take place much later. 

ART CRITIC: What a cute idea it is though, isn’t it? To merrily 
break the narrative line and introduce an unconnected chapter 
in which an unconnected character is described. You need guts 
to pull it off. 

HISTORIAN: Shh. Here’s someone else. 

(The lights dim. Another figure walks towards the platform from back- 
stage.) +o | 

VYAS 2: (Voice over) Oh king Janmejaya, the moon was then 
in the eighteenth lunar mansion, and the sun in the house of Libra; 
at this time, stretching between twenty-four minutes this side and 
that of high noon, in the bright half of the month, the fifth phase 
of the moon and the second eighth of the day, was the famous 
son of Kunti born. And a divine voice declared: ‘This son shall 
be greater than any other human being and the most faithful fol- 
lower of dharma. He will be truthful and courageous, and will 
rule over the whole earth. This eldest son of Pandu, named Yud- 
hishthir, will bring glory to that name. He will be further enriched 
by his fame, radiance and righteousness.’ 

YUDHISHTHIR: I bow to you. 

VYAS: (Stands up.) Welcome, Dharmaraj. 

YUDHISHTHIR: What is this, oh sage Vyasa? You must sit down. 

VYAS: I must salute one like you, 

So correct in his practice of dharma. 

YUDHISHTHIR: Don’t embarrass me venerated sage. 

You made me what I am. 
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(Pause.) 
But why? Why did you make me like this? _ 
VYAS: I. don’t understand, oh Dharma. 
Have I done something to harm you? 
YUDHISHTHIR: Not at all venerated sage. 
Harm me? 
There’s no such thought in my mind. 
Tet... 
VYAS: Speak without reservation, Dharma. | 
YUDHISHTHIR: You have endowed me with forthrightness. 
Yet I do feel hesitant. 
For someone as insignificant as me to... 
VYAS: No, no, you must speak. 
YUDHISHTHIR: When I asked you why you had made me like 
this, 
I meant 
So excessively good, so pure, so chaste? 
VYAS: But aren’t those the highest virtues? 
YUDHISHTHIR: Yet, 
If I was to be a real, 
A complete human being, 
I wouldn’t want to possess 
All of them together. 
They needed to be set off 
By at least one grave flaw. 
VYAS: (Laughs.) 
YUDHISHTHIR: No — 
A love of gambling, 
The utterance of one half-truth 
And a momentary rejection of dharma are not enough. 
Why don’t I ever lose my temper, 
Unprovoked by anything major? 
Desire, anger, avarice, temptation, wine, envv— 
Why doesn’t a single one of these six deadly vices 
Reside in me? 
No, 
Don’t think I want to be afflicted by those vices, 
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Those perversions, those desires. 
But I do want to be more human at times 
With a fair balance of good and bad. 
If then the scales tilt towards virtue, 
Then virtue has meaning. 

VYAS: But you are neither as strong as Bhim, 
Nor as perfect a marksman as Arjun. 
Neither as good-looking as Nakul-Sahadev 
Nor as courageous as Abhimanyu. 

YUDHISHTHIR: Yet that doesn’t make me helpless, 
Incapable of protecting myself or spineless. 
Let others think what they will, 
But you know fully well oh sage, 
That it is by design 
That I have left some areas for others to excel in. 
No, venerated sage, tell me this: 
When Draupadi was dragged into the open court 
And her modesty violated 
And Nakul-Sahadev’s eyes swam with tears to see it 
Arjun closed his eyes to avoid seeing it | 
And Bhima’s eyes grew ember red, 
Why did my eyelids stay stark open 
Like sentries on guard? 
When we were in the forest 
A single remark-of Draupadi’s drove Bhim to uproot two 
Lees. | 
Things she said sent Arjun off to hunt for weapons. 
Nakul and Sahadev stayed away whole days gathering wood, 
So as not to hear her speak that way. 
Why did I alone sit silent and 
Unmoved with every word she uttered falling clearly on 
my ears? 
Bhim and Arjun experienced 
Intoxication of drinking Dushasan’s blood, 
And of plunging an arrow into Karna, in revenge. 
Why did the passion for revenge never possess me? 
My teeth have never bitten into my lip, 
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My hands have never itched to tear out another’s hair, 
I have never sobbed out loud, | 
Nor raged with uncontrollable fury. 
Why am I—why am | like this? 
When the yakshaprashnas were asked, 
You revealed every corner of my mind, bit by bit. 
Why didn’t you lift even a single veil to reveal my heart? 
My question remains, venerated sage. 
Why was I made like a smooth piece of sculpture 
That belongs to dreams, far removed from reality? 
Why am I so exactly | 
Like the sthitapradnya of Krishna’s description? 
VYAS: If you had not been like that, 
Who would have believed in that concept of Krishna’s? 
Who would have believed 
That this too is possible? 
You may not be like most ordinary people. 
In that sense you are, 
Perhaps, 
Not real. 
But you are what Man should be. 
You do not represent reality 
But an ideal of existence. 
I did not wish 
To depict men only as they are 
But also as they should be. 
Many sculptors copy, represent. 
Very few create. 
YUDHISHTHIR: All right. 
I bow before you, venerated sage 
And take my leave. 
I may not be real. 
But at least I am one, 
Who a ‘real’ can never be! 
(As Yudhishthir leaves, he meets Eklavya.) 
YUDHISHTHIR: You? 
EKLAVYA: Yes. 
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EKLAVYA: Yes. 

YUDHISHTHIR: What are you doing these days? 

EKLAVYA: Nothing worth reporting. 

YUDHISHTHIR: What do you do for a living? 

EKLAVYA: I farm; don’t fight. : 

YUDHISHTHIR: Excellent. That’s one positive gain. 

EKLAVYA: I don’t know. I might have found a greater reward 
in fighting, with my thumb intact. 

YUDHISHTHIR: Perhaps. Where are you going? 

EKLAVYA: Nowhere. I’ve just come from meeting Vyas. 

YUDHISHTHIR: Really? Me too. Why did you meet him? Ques- 
tions? 

EKLAVYA: Yes. They still bother me. 

YUDHISHTHIR: What did you ask him? 

EKLAVYA: The obvious. Why did you treat me like this? Why 
did you make me like this? Why did you write me such a fate? 
That’s all. | 

YUDHISHTHIR: So? What did he say? 

EKLAVYA: He said he had no choice. He had to show things 
as they were. 

YUDHISHTHIR: He said that? (Pause.) I too asked him a question. 
I asked him why I was not like the next man, ordinary, full of 
failings. He told me he wanted to create an ideal that stood apart 
from reality. ; 

EKLAVYA: (Laughs.) 

YUDHISHTHIR: Why do you laugh? 

EKLAVYA: Even the greatest men have double standards, don’t 
they? 

YUDHISHTHIR: He might have had two separate purposes— 
both equally noble but contradictory. Not two-faced but two- 
pronged. . 

EKLAVYA: You may. say what you like. But I think either you 
or | was taken for a ride. 

YUDHISHTHIR: You could put it that way too. Truth does not 
manifest itself in one single way, does it? 

EKLAVYA: I don’t know about all that and I don’t want to 
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know. All I know is, that one deceived me that way, one deceived 
me this way. I am generally losing faith. May I go? 

YUDHISHTHIR: H’m? Yes. There’s something in what you say, 
Eklavya. And yet, even what Vyasmuni says has some... 

EKLAVYA: Some truth? Spend as long as you want hunting 
for it then. I’m off. There’s sowing to be done. I’m slower at it 
than the others, being minus a thumb. Namaskar. I am going. 

YUDHISHTHIR: Namaskar. (Yudhishthir shrugs his shoulders and 
exits after Eklavya.) 

(The lights come up on the scholars.) 

SOCIOLOGIST: It sounds perfectly reasonable. In society, real 
structures co-exist with their ideal. After all, change comes about 
as a result of the interaction between what is and what should 
be. 

ART CRITIC: How can a single criterion serve a creative work 
of such dimensions? 

HISTORIAN: What I want to know is, how is Eklavya related 
to Yudhishthir? How old are they? And when do they meet? Wait, 
I know what you are going to say—interpolation! But their ages? 
At least that? If only there had been a modicum of order in the 
work. But where is it? Try constructing a family tree and see what 
a mess you get into. 

ART CRITIC: Complexity is the hallmark of a great work of 
art. 

HISTORIAN: Oh yes? And rambling? And repetition? 

ART CRITIC: Today you see them as flaws. But literature too 
was once a performing art in which rambling and repetition were 
necessary—they were part of the structure of oral narratives. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Structure! Structural analysis. Yes! The Mahab- 
harata is constructed like a reference book with titles and sub-titles 
—The, Mahabharata is sub-titled, “A History Named Jaya.” It has 
an imprint page with information about the edition. Then comes 
the dedication and the preface followed by the table of contents. 
As a matter of fact, the Adiparva has a sub-chapter called the 
contents chapter. After this come the chapters or books divided 
into sections and sub-sections each preceded by its own preface 
and the story in a nutshell. 
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HISTORIAN: Examples and evidence are cited, as in case-studies. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Footnote-like explanations, cross-references, 
even an index and conclusions. As for the falaprapti at the end, 
it is exactly like a back-cover advertisement. The paragraphs and 
slokas are numbered for convenience and we even have an appendix 
now! 

ART CRITIC: What a mockery of a great epic! 

HISTORIAN: The construction might be like a reference book, 
but certainly not the approach. 

ART CRITIC: But how amazing it is that you don’t even notice 
its almost clinical construction because you are so involved with 
the characters. What an achievement that is! It makes you see the 
truth of the statement—real art is to conceal art. 

HISTORIAN: Conceal! What’s the use of that? Why couldn't 
a few things have been revealed instead? ~ 

ART CRITIC: Why should they be? Why don’t you search for 
them? The: essence of art appreciation lies in search. 

HISTORIAN: History has been turned into a bunch of legends. 
Snakes, demons, the nether world. False, the whole lot of them. 
Unscientific. Ahistorical. 

ART CRITIC: Why should you look for science in art? So what 
if there are snakes, and demons and divine musicians? There’s 
no bar against the supernatural in art. This is art, not history. 

HISTORIAN: (Worked up and with deep concern.) Who says so? 
It doesn’t become so merely because you say so. You want proof? 
Then listen to what Vyas himself says about The Mahabharata...Ex- 
plaining the nature of Bharat, he says (rifles through the papers in 
his file and reads out from a sheet of paper.), ‘Lord Brahma, I have 
composed a very great poem and have presented many subjects 
therein— the mystery of the Vedas—the Upanishads as handed down 
orally, history, the scriptures, the three dimensions of time, con- 
templation of dharma and adharma, the four stages of man’s life, 
the four-caste system; there are discussions about penance and 
celibacy, illustrations from the scriptures, the earth and the ages, 
the moon and the sun, the proportions of planets, constellations 
and stars, the three Vedas (To the sociologist.) a study of effective 
war weapons, linguistic differences, men and the all-encompassing 
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parabrahma—all these have been presented in my poem.’ (Takes 
a long breath.) Now. What do you have to say to that! 

SOCIOLOGIST: Well! that’s quite a list—history, sociology, geog- 
raphy, linguistics—and a whole lot of other things—the science 
of weapons for instance. Now that’s something that intrigues me. 
Do you think those ancients really had any knowledge of missiles... 

ART CRITIC: (Laughs.) 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why do you laugh? 

ART CRITIC: Because I find the question quite irrelevant. What 
difference does it make to The Mahabharata whether the war weapons 
it names are real or imaginary? 

SOCIOLOGIST: But it does to us! We have no other source to 
study the material culture and the level of civilisation of those 
times. (Pause.) When do you think Krishna will appear? 

ART CRITIC: Don’t be in such a desperate hurry, please. Why 
don’t you talk to him meanwhile? (Indicates Vyas. Then to the his- 
torian.) Go on, you try asking him something. 

HISTORIAN: He doesn’t talk of dates—do you think they fol- 
lowed a different calendar altogether? No problem. We’ll research 
into it— but... 2 

SOCIOLOGIST: I have a hunch he doesn’t know the dates himself. 

ART CRITIC: Why do you assume things? 

HISTORIAN: Am I assuming things? What things? No things. 
Without evidence, I never... 

ART CRITIC: That's not what I meant—I meant you are assuming 
that the events of The Mahabharata did actually take place. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Even if they didn’ t—they’ve been written about, 
haven't they? When did that happen? Even that one date would 
make him happy. After all, the whole work couldn't possibly have 
been totally imagined, could it? Social reality is bound to get 
reflected in everything produced by man—even works of art. That's 
why we are making all this fuss. 

HISTORIAN: You know, I’m even willing to forget dates if the 
numbers were accurate. Can we assume they are? Take the war 
descriptions for instance. Did 50 lakh people die in an 18-day battle 
that was fought at a place called Kurukshetra, somewhere between 
Delhi and Thanesar? A lakh and 50 thousand chariots, as many 
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elephants and three times that number of horses were used. Is 
that right? And an equal number of infantry and labour? That 
amounts to about 20 crore people engaged in a single battle. The 
total population of India hadn’t reached that level even when the 
British regime began. | 

SOCIOLOGIST: (Addressing the historian.) Your own Alexander 
has recorded that when horses began to be used, chariot battles 
ended. But here both cavalry and chariots are mentioned together. 
So, it’s impossible to imagine the forms and means of wars fought 
in those days from the descriptions in this book. 

HISTORIAN: Just ask him to give us some estimate of the num- 
bers involved. — 

SOCIOLOGIST: Perhaps those ancients didn’t feel the need for 
definitive or specific measurements—two rubs of a root, one span 
of a brick—that’s how they measured things. 

HISTORIAN: Why do you say these measurements are not defini- 
tive? 

ART CRITIC: What use is quantitative analysis anyway? The 
qualitative aspect is what counts. (Giggles... Pause.) Sorry, I laughed 
at the unintended pun on ‘counts’! 

HISTORIAN: There we are. He won't talk dates. He won't talk 
numbers. And there’s no question of asking him for evidence of 
anything. So there’s no point in my talking to him. You ask him 
something. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why don’t I? Why not? Shall I? (The other two 
_ nod. He approaches Vyas.) Excuse me, may I ask you something? 

VYAS: You could try. 

SOCIOLOGIST: It’s about niyog. Kunti’s and Madri’s sons were 
born out of niyog, weren't they? Was that sort of thing sanctioned 
by society in those days? And who were the fathers? Men or gods? 
Why blatantly name men, name gods instead and solve the whole 
problem—was that the idea behind these riddles? To put it blunt- 
ly—did Kunti sleep with Durwas? 

VYAS: I have been honest to my thoughts—feelings— sounds— 
words—meanings. I wrote as things came to me, without ornamen- 
tation or concealment. (Placing his hand on his heart, then on hts 
lips.) 1 didn’t meddle with what came from this to this. 
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SOCIOLOGIST: (Touching his head.) And what about this? Another 
thing—how is it that the structure of your book resembles our 
reference books? 

VYAS: I’ve never seen them. Anything else? 

SOCIOLOGIST: For heaven's sake! What do you mean ‘anything 
else’ before you’ve answered what we asked first! You won't tell 
us anything. You will only show us. (Meanwhile a ‘character’ has 
entered back stage, overheard the conversation and withdrawn 
apologetically. Noticing this...) Sorry! Someone just came in. I'll 
return to my seat. Carry on, carry on with the show. We'll watch. 
(Sits down in his place.) 

(The character who has been on the point of leaving, turns back and 
walks forward.) | 

VYAS 2: (Voice:over) Then as the gatekeepers made way, Karna, 
great conqueror of the enemy, entered the huge arena, his eyes 
aglow with the spirit that fires him. His face shines with the special 
lustre radiating from the armour and ear ornaments he was born 
with. When he came with a bow in his hand and a sword hanging 
at his waist, it was as if a mountain were moving. Wide-eyed,lion- 
brave and illustrious, radiant as the sun, dazzling like fire, tall 
as a golden palmtree thewed and sinewed, he, whose virtues are 
too numerous to describe, this youth of great fortune, son of the 
sun...entered. 

KARNA: Namaskar. They call me Karna. 

I always thought I was firm. 

Even when I entered Guru Drona’s practice arena 
The very first time, | 

I folded my hands to him and Bheeshmacharya 
With equal curtness. 

As firm as my disrespect towards them then, 
Was my fear on that last day on the battle field. 
I too had thought 

Of the best and the worst that could happen— 
Who doesn’t? 

Yet I was firm in action. 

I thought I knew myself 

Though I did not know the secret of my birth. 
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Why did you have to make me such an enigma? 
You cleverly avoided black and white 

By placing the righteous in the ranks of the false. 
That's only too evident with Bheeshma and Drona. 
But why don’t you show me the precise shade of grey 
I am supposed to be? 

You’ve devoted a whole book to me, 

But not said precisely who I am, 

Though you seem to be doing just that. 

In any case, that book doesn’t really belong to me, 
Does it? 

Only the section on the war. 

And that too is mine because I was the commander. 
I was taken for a charioteer’s son; © 

Yet my humiliation was supposed to be more painful 
Than a real charioteer’s son’s would have been. 
Why? 

I could never understand. 

How much more bearable it would have been 

If you had made me a real charioteer’s son 

And painted my pain in bold, loud colours. 

I am really quite fed up with this whole parade, 
From your manuscripts to people’s lips, 

To documents and histories, to this curtain. 

And there are these people 

(Indicating the Art Critic.) 

To top it all. 

Bizarre creatures! 

What I don’t understand, dear father, 

Is why you can’t declare, once and for all, 

What your ‘me’ truly is. 

I'm one thing to one person, 

Another thing to another. 

One says you are like this, you belong to this side. 
Another says you are like that, you belong to that side. 
I've had enough of this nonsense. 

Who am I? Where do I belong? 
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Why don’t you clear it up? 

VYAS: You were mine when I made you. 

Now you belong to everybody. 
KARNA: Sure. 

I have no objection to being public property. 

I’ve lived with that long enough. 

But at least I need to know what I am to you? 

And these people... 

(Indicates the Art Critic again.) 

These people said one thing about me yesterday, 

They're saying something else today. 

The east says one thing, the west another, 

And I’m left dangling in the middle. 

VYAS: That’s only as far as people who express their thoughts 
gO. 
_ What about those who don’t? 

The ‘you’ in their minds is again different. 
KARNA: But why does it always have to be me? 
VYAS: It has to be you 

Because that’s how my ‘you’ is. 

But tell me— | 

Don’t you think I have the same problems as you? 
KARNA: Meaning? 

VYAS: You’ve seen what these three have been up to. 
(The three scholars look sheepish.) 

KARNA: So what do I do now? 

VYAS: Why ask me? 

When you left my bark manuscripts to enter paper researches, 

You lost the right to do that. 

You belong to everyone now. 

You might even try putting your questions 

To those stage managers. 

KARNA: Oh you... 

You've produced a whole sackful of questions 

Without providing even a shred of an answer. 

People like you should at least keep their questions 

Firmly tied up in their sacks. 
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You’ve gone and scattered them like seed 

Over all the world’s fields. 

And now they’re sprouting, 

Each according to the soil on which it’s fallen. 

And you—you ve switched roles from farmer to scarecrow, 
Standing stiff and silent, 

And watching the fun. 

I realise it’s useless asking you questions, 

Because you have no answers. 

I am going. 

VYAS 2: (Voice-over.) (Another character enters as Karna leaves.) 
Oh King, the cry of Dhritarashtra’s son when he was born, resembled 
the braying of a donkey. At that very moment, donkeys, vultures, 
foxes and crows all started to scream and screech. Tempests blew 
and all the ten directions began to burn. Cruel, ferocious beasts 
began to howl everywhere as did the ill-omened vixen. When they 
saw and heard the ominous signs, all the Brahmins, and the erudite 
sage Vidur, said to Dhritarashtra—‘Oh great king, this your eldest 
son whose birth has been heralded by such terrifying signs, will 
be the one to destroy your clan. This is clear.’ 

DURYODHAN: (Enters watching Karna depart.) 

Poor man. 

He tortures himself too much. 

Cannot stop thinking about good and evil. 
Piirdlenient - 

I wish to confront you with nothing, oh Vyasa. 
I shall not say— 

because that monster-child 

Bheem played pranks on me—I etc. etc. 
No. 

I was pushed by events, by the situation— 
didn’t the Pandavas have failings? 

Did evil never enter their minds?... 

But I refuse to talk about that. 

I need no excuses. 

I was born this way—I am what I am. 

I am pleased with you, Vyas. 
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Not because you made me generous, 

Not because you gave me a regal bearing, 

Not because you gave me strength, 

But because you allowed me 

To have this great, pure and limitless love for myself. 

Call it self-love, call it arrogance, 

But I am deeply grateful to you for it. 

But why should I be? 

This is the way I am, of and by myself. 

How could you have made me any other way? 

I am really all right. 

I am proud to be as evil as I am good. 

. am Duryodhan! 

Let the devotees of Krishna 

And the supporters of the Pandavas 

Criticise me as much as they please. 

Let future composers, straining to be different, 

Use Karna to cover up my failings. 

I myself am more than satisfied with myself. 

You couldn’t have pleased me better 

If you’d made me any other way. 

There was so much I wanted to do. 

It might be impudence, pride, 

But with all that there was the vitality of life in me, 

As much as there was in Krishna. 

If I honoured Karna, 

It was my friendship I was honouring; 

If I dragged Panchali into the open court 

And showed her my naked thigh, 

It was my manhood I was displaying; 

If I started a war, 

It was for my glory. 

In my way, 

I too devoted myself to dharma. 

I suffered more for my father’s blindness 

Than he did. 

After all, 
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I had to carry the burden of my parents’ deeds as well. 
I desired Draupadi, I don’t deny it. 
I spoke out my desire, that's all. 
Else, was there any man 
Who hadn’t felt the urge 
To sink his vital manhood 
Into the strong splendour of that body, 
Capture the glowing coals in those eyes, nails, lips, 
The arrogance in those heels, those thighs, that hidden 
womb? 
And anyway, 
Had she really not seen my naked thigh 
Before I showed it to her? 
Not even when she closed her eyes 
While making love to Yudhishthir? 
(Vyas is silent.) 
I will leave. 
(As he goes, Yudhishthir enters. The light on Vyas fades). 
DURYODHAN: Come Yudhishthir. I welcome you. 
YUDHISHTHIR: And I you, dear brother. | 
DURYODHAN: It does not matter that you call me Suyodhan. 
But why do you address me as dear? The word is not as light 
of use as some people think. 
YUDHISHTHIR: I used it because that’s how I feel—you are 
dear to me. ; 
DURYODHAN: I'd never be able to do it. 
YUDHISHTHIR: Naturally not. It’s Vyas’s special gift to me. 
Call it a curse if you will. é 
DURYODHAN: (After a pause.) And so, war is inevitable. 
YUDHISHTHIR: Yes. The responsibility for it is yours. 
DURYODHAN: Admitted. Of course it is. 
YUDHISHTHIR: And we too must enter the arena to save a 
woman’s honour and prestige. 
DURYODHAN: (Laughs.) May I ask you something Yudhishthir? 
YUDHISHTHIR: Certainly, dear brother. 
DURYODHAN: Can you describe the woman for whose honour 
and prestige you are willing to stake your life? 
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YUDHISHTHIR: Of dark complexion, abundant tresses, lotus 
eyes—Panchali! 

DURYODHAN: Of abundant tresses, you said, but forgot to 
say of beauteous inner-thighs. Or did you feel shy to mention 
them? Anyway, anybody could have described her the way you 
did. 

YUDHISHTHIR: What do you mean? 

DURYODHAN: There’s a plump black mole on the little toe 
of her left foot. You should have mentioned that distinguishing 
mark. 

YUDHISHTHIR: I had never noticed it. 

DURYODHAN: I bet you hadn’t. Yet you want to fight me for 
her honour! I should fight against myself, I swear. (Pause.) Are 
you going to say anything? 

YUDHISHTHIR: No—I—that’s to say... 

DURYODHAN: In that case, I'll leave. I have to do something 
all the time to keep my male arrogance intact. (Marches out. Yud- 
hishthir watches him go.) 

YUDHISHTHIR: Did you see that? Did you? Still lam not angry... 

(He shrugs and also exits.) | 

(Lights come up on the scholars.) 

ART CRITIC: See how complex these characters are? It’s so dif- 
ficult to make out how they relate to each other—Yudhishthir and 
Duryodhan or Gandhari and Uttara. 

HISTORIAN: (Searching.) Tell me, which book does this scene 
come from? 

SOCIOLOGIST: What are you rummaging around for? It’s an 
interpolation—an out and out interpolation. 

HISTORIAN: Now there’s another nuisance. 

ART CRITIC: Not at all, because it already contains the germ 
of all these possibilities. Why shouldn’t another artist bring these 
seeds to flower if he wants to? 

HISTORIAN: So who’s the author of this flowering? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Maybe it’s us? Forget it... 

ART CRITIC: Take the Vidur-Yudhishthir relationship for in- 
stance. They’re like father and son. If an artist looks closely at 
this relationship, might he not feel inspired to flesh it out? 
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HISTORIAN: Who says they are like father and son? What makes 
you think such a relationship is already there even as a germ? 
What's the evidence? What clear reference is there? 

SOCIOLOGIST: References can be found. One can always find 
quotations to support any side. 

ART CRITIC: Why don’t you look at what’s there in the text? 
‘Just as a father passes on to his son his stock of merit and demerit 
and his lustre’ (To the sociologist.) such a custom did exist didn’t 
it?—'so does Vidur to Dharmaraj.’ Parva 15, Adhyay 23, Sloka 
27-28! 

SOCIOLOGIST: Didn’t I tell you? You can find quotations to 
prove any point at all. 

HISTORIAN: You’re dead right. 

SOCIOLOGIST: (To the Art Critic.) But tell me—suppose it is 
as you say, why make it into a big riddle? Why don’t you try 
to look at it from our side? Study kinship patterns amongst families 
and tribes. You’ll discover that, at one level, all uncles are in a 
sense, fathers. | 

ART CRITIC: If that is so, then why should this be true only 
of Yudhishthir and Vidur? Why not of Dhritarashtra-Yudhishthir 
or Vidur-Arjun? 

HISTORIAN: Those two were probably particularly fond of each 
other. 

ART CRITIC: Fond? Nice word. But why? Why? 

HISTORIAN: Whata nonsensical question! Can’t you be specially 
fond of one of your nephews or nieces? If then you make him 
or her a gift of something, why should it instantly mean... 

SOCIOLOGIST: I tell you—if you’d only think of the social 
relationships of those times, everything would be clear. 

ART CRITIC: Don’t be silly. Whatever the social structure, a 
mother is a mother, isn’t she? And a woman, a woman? 

(Gandhari enters and stands on the platform at the back.) 

GANDHARI: Are you there? Can you hear me? 

You went a little off the mark you know. 
Even if I was blind-folded, 

I could still see. 

You didn’t mention that. 
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It wasn’t just the ruin of the family that I witnessed, 
You know. 

It was the luxury of the palace as well, 

And the growing families of my sons, 

And nature when I walked out of doors. 

I could see it all... 

With my ears, my touch, my tongue. 

I'm not being poetic. 

I'm as straight a speaker as you. 

But you didn’t state unambiguously anywhere 

That my not being able to see 

Didn’t mean all my other senses stopped functioning. 
Duryodhan’s body from birth had the heavy fragrance 
Of the bright yellow, wild champak, 

Kunti’s body was tendersoft, delicate 

But her hands were coarse, 

Vidura’s voice was resonant and grave 

More so even than Krishna’s, 

And my tears had the taste of chillies, 

Not salt... 

I, I alone, was aware of these things. 

I heard first the cry of Draupadi 

Draped in her single garment, 

My downward gaze burned my own feet 

Before it burned Yudhisthir’s toe nails, 

I smelt first the acrid smoke of peepul leaves 
Burning in the forest fire, 

And 

Only my lips touched Krishna’s forehead 

As I raised him after the curse. 

Of course, 

You’d rather linger over what I refused to experience 
Than speak of what I did experience and enjoy. 
Sometimes I think I, 

Meaning I, 

Didn’t mean anything to you. 

What you wanted was to create a saint, 
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A devoted and self-sacrificing ideal wife. 
You felt no interest at all | 
In the very ordinary woman 
Who shuddered at the touch of a peacock-feather 
On her skin, 
Who, impatient to breathe in the fragrance 
Of water on hot earth 
Would, even before the first rains came, 
Sprinkle pot upon pot of water in her yard... 
You were just not interested in me. 
Frankly, you've given me no cause for complaint. 
You've given me sublimity, nobility, greatness. 
I'm first among wives, mothers, queens. 
I'm first in suffering, in separation, in sacrifice. 
Even Kunti pales somewhat before me. 
Unlike her, | 
I didn’t do even the smallest wrong. 
Are you listening to me? 
VYAS: Of course I am. 
It is true that you were capable of enjoying your other senses 
Though you refused to see. 
But why should I talk about it, 
Elaborate on it, colour it? 
GANDHARI: Yes, why should you? 
My refusal to see was the most important thing for you. 
My touch, my taste, my hearing— 
These didn’t matter. 
Because, after all, 
What point could you make with them? 
VYAS: That’s true too. 
GANDHARI: While showing, 
You began to state and argue, didn’t you? 
VYAS: I wanted to do that as well. 
GANDHARI: God knows how many things you wanted to do 
all at once. 
But many suffered in the process. 
VYAS: You know I couldn’t help it, Mother. 
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GANDHARI: Please—call me Gandhari. 
Actually I’ve realised 
There’s no point asking you questions. 
We should just do what we want. 
Which of course is quite impossible 
With your eagle eye on us. 
But once we’ve outlived you, 
We’re going to do exactly what we please 
And you mustn’t mind then 3 
If one of us goes a little wild. 

(The next character enters). 

VYAS 2: (Voice-over.) Oh King Janmejaya! When ane Virat’s 
daughter, Uttara, approached Brihannada in the dance chamber, 
it was as if lighting was moving towards the cloud. Oh King, 
when she went to Arjun it was as if the cobra bride was on her 
way to meet the king of the cobras himself. 

UTTARA: I have come to question you as Amba questioned 

Bheeshma. 

Tell me— 

Should quantity matter in grief? 

A hundred sons of Gandhari’s were killed. 

Only five of Draupadi’s. _ 

But did that make her grief less than Gandhari's? 
Didn’t Kunti’s grief encompass everything, 

Though all five Pandavas lived? | 

My grief is just as great, as deep, as clear... 

You gave it birth. 

No—I am not speaking of Abhimanyu’s well-known killing. 
But of your mildewed morality, 

Which caused you to hang me round the neck of my beloved’s 
son 

Who could never have understood my body. 

And to him, the. great archer— 

Oh yes, I knew who he was before you named him; 
Not who he was, but that he was ‘he’, 

The touch of his hand when he taught me to dance 
Had told me before your words did. 
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While the Shami tree stood withdrawn 

Somewhere outside the village, 

Far away, 

In my dance chamber, he blossomed. 

Perhaps he too wasn’t aware; 

But I was. ) 

Could this lightning not hug the cloud, 

Could the cobra bride not coil around 

The king of Cobras? 

Why? rae 

Wasn’t it you who described it thus? ; 

And the fact that you did, meant that you knew the truth. 
Yet, stony hearted, you gave me this terrible grief. 
And having done so, you forbade me from openly expressing 
it. 

It had to be hidden behind a veil of modesty. 
Allowed to be neither as profound as Kunti’s, 

Nor as acute as Draupadi’s, 

Nor as all-consuming as Gandhari’s. 

Uttara was no more than a mere pawn on your vast 
chessbroad. | | 

Our barely visible, audible griefs 

Existed only to throw into higher relief 

The griefs of your favourite characters. 

You’d made up your mind 

That Uttara was a secondary character. 

But my grief is not secondary—remember that; 

It will overflow and outlive your great epic, 

You can be sure of that. 

I can’t ask anything of you now. 

But many poets will follow you. 

When they tire of the over-familiarity with 
Gandhari’s, Kunti’s and Draupadi’s pain, 

That's when my pain will find its space and its time. 
They will place my grief, stripped and flayed, 

Before the world, 

Borrowing your own ready words. 
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Of course, the credit for this too will fall in your lap. 
And you will have to endure it, 

As the father of an unloved daughter. 

But I will have rejected you completely then, 

Standing up in the shade of those who will care for me 
Rather than of the one who gave me birth. 


VYAS: Listen to me Uttara. 


Nakul-Sahadev could also have complained 

Of their secondary place, like you. 

But they were more understanding. 

They didn’t content themselves with the thought 
That they had got Draupadi at least. 

They understood 

That their tragedy lies in their second place. — 
—and so does their greatness. 

They were always the sons of Madri 

Even in the constant company of the sons of Kunti 
They never achieved defination. 

Aren’t some sorrows hidden, seen-unseen 
Behind this hazy veil? 

And doesn’t that make them sharper? 

I did not ignore them, no— 

But made them clearer by not clearly defining them. 
They were ignored by those close to them, 

Not by me. | 

But they realised it themselves, 

That their lesser importance was what 

Gave them an edge 

That they had their unique being 

In the very blurring of their image. 


Uttara, you have not come to question me, 


You have come to make a statement. 

And since you seek no answers, 

What is there left for me to do but to say 
‘So be it’. 


UTTARA: I go. And since, 


I have broken through the frame of your composition, 
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I will seek out and spend some time 

With the old matriarch. 

(Exit. Light on Vyas. 

VYAS: They think I don’t intend answering their questions, 

' As if I have the answers, ready-made. 
When I created this world, 
I was, myself, only raising questions. 
What can I do if these questions are so different from mine? 
I sometimes feel my characters 
Have turned out to be self-centered, 
Thinking only of themselves. 
They create bedlam in my mind 
Waving their questions like angry flags. 
And I have nothing for them, 
Neither explanation nor reassurance— 
Just something I wish to reveal, talk about, even teach. 
I have neither figures, facts, reasons nor proofs. 
All I have is characters, images, ideas, resonances and words. 
I had thought it would suffice. 
Was I wrong? 

(Light on the platform downstage. Gandhari has taken the bandage 
off her eyes and sits looking at it. Uttara comes near her.) 

UTTARA: What are you doing, mother? 

GANDHARI: Come child, sit beside me. 

UTTARA: (Sits. Looks at Gandhari. Grows confused.) Mother? 

GANDHARI: Yes, it is me. I decided to take the bandage off 
for a while. I was trying to figure out who Gandhari was—(Pointing 
at the bandage.) that one or this one. It always confused me. Gandhari 
equals blindfold. Blindfold equals Gandhari. I got a bit tired. Not 
of the decision, but of all the confusion. Yes, my eyes are bandaged, 
but my limbs are free and strong. Yes, you don’t see my eyes, 
but why look only at the bandage on them? 

UTTARA: You have lovely eyes mother. 

GANDHARI: (Laughing sadly.) There you go again. Even without 
the bandage, the focus is still the same. Dear girl, won’t you look 
at me, at least now, as a human being? Look. Look at my feet. 
Let me see yours. They are the same pink, aren’t they? Mine are 
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a little coarse now, but before the wrinkles, they were as delicate 
as yours—when I was your age. 

_ UTTARA: Really mother...(Staures for a long time. But I came for 
something else. Teme 

GANDHARI: (Drawing her feet in. Smiling.) Tell me. 

UTTARA: Did your courage come from tying up your eyes or 
did you tie them because you were courageous? Nobody can tell. 
But you must tell me one thing—how can one endure? 

GANDHARI: What a question to ask my dear! Are there known 
ways of doing it? Some people manage. 

UTTARA: I feel my pain so acutely, but I wouldn’t want to 
make a show of it. | 

GANDHARI: Not to show pain is to endure it. You’re managing 
very well. It is I who made a show of my grief with this bandage. 
You merely— | : 

_ UTTARA: That's not what I mean. Look, I still feel like roaming 
about. | 

GANDHARI: Roam then. People should do just what they want 
to do, when they want to do it. Nothing wrong as long as you're 
not harming anybody. | 

UTTARA: But that’s the point. What if it hurts others? 

GANDHARI: Whom will it hurt if you roam? And what exactly 
do you mean by roaming? 

UTTARA: Would you like to know? I want to swing ona swing 
with my hair flying loose, soaring, higher and higher. And I want 
to sit in the courtyard eating a raw pomegranate everyday and 
I want to put henna—on the soles of my feet. 

GANDHARI: Then roam as much as you want, dear child—and 
listen—when you put henna on your feet, save some for me. The 
soles of my feet have never known henna, do you know that? 

(They exit, Lights fade slowly. The lights come. up on the scholars.) 

SOCIOLOGIST: Didn’t henna come with the Moguls? 

ART CRITIC: But they must have had alta. 

HISTORIAN: Yes, they must have used some kind of cosmetic 
colour, like henna. There are clear references to body-painting in 
the Natyashastra. 
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ART CRITIC: Why quibble over single words? You should look 
beyond the word to what it connotes. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Oh all right. Forget about henna. What really 
bothers me are all these interpolations. I refuse to take them into 
consideration. 

ART CRITIC: That's if you can tell the original from the in- 
terpolation. Do they carry signatures? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Vyas has left his stamp all over the work. 

HISTORIAN: (Ignoring the art critic’s comment, to the sociologist.) 
Has he? Would you be able to prove, with evidence, what is his 
and what has been shoved in later? What about The Bhagwad Gita? 
Original, the whole of it? But original by whom? Vyas? The Bhagwad 
Gita—a three hour-long discourse begun after the conch shell for 
war has been blown. Is it acceptable to us? Does it seem natural? 

ART CRITIC: But The Mahabharata rejects this kind of simple 
naturalism. Why, in Shanti Parva, Bheeshma holds forth for hours 
on the duties enjoined on kings, the duties that those who, in- 
capacitated, might perform instead of their regular ones and duties 
leading to mokshas all this while he lies at death’s door, pierced 
by arrows. Of course, I have very little to say about the philosophy 
of The Gita. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why? You can’t pick and choose only what you 
want. You’re turning up ycur nose at The Gita only because there 
are just the three of us here. Suppose a believer in the moral 
philosophy of The Gita were here with us? Would you have dared 
to shrug it off like this? 

ART CRITIC: I guess you’re right. But I must at the same time 
confess that it holds very little interest for me, personally. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Whatever you may say of the rest of The Mahat- 
harata, you must admit that The Gita contains a neat bundle of 
every social belief and faith there is. Take what you want— one-one 
rupee each. For one thing, it upholds and glorifies the caste-system. 
Women, Vaishyas and Shudras are born sinners. Book 9, Sloka 
32. You spoke of Bheeshma. But that man had the stature to preach 
to people. But for Krishna to recite The Gita is the height! Of course, 
what it ultimately amounts to is grab-and-kill. Do you think Krishna 
will turn up now? 
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ART CRITIC: I don’t think we should think of The Gita as the 
last word in philosophy. Why not look at it as the philosophy 
of one of the several characters in The Mahabharata? A philosophy 
made up along the way. Not pure philosophy. Epics are one thing, 
systems of. philosophy another. 

HISTORIAN: Just a little bit of philosophy in art? 18th adhyayas 
and 780 slokas! And the epilogous Gita that follows? 

SOCIOLOGIST: That’s an interpolation. 

ART CRITIC: I’m sure many things have been shoved into The 
Gita itself. 

HISTORIAN: Precisely. So, we’re back to square one. What does 
one do with the interpolations? Disgusting. I tell you, it’s a thankless 
job. | 

ART CRITIC: Historical research? | 

HISTORIAN: That's bad enough. But The Mahabharata is the ul- 
timate agiony for the researcher. | 

ART CRITIC: Ignore them. Ignore them totally. Look, if we shy 
away from the creations of our soil, who is going to study them? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Why just our soil? I’d study the great creations 
of any other soil, not sit hugging our soil, nor run only after others. 
I want to think of the past, present, future— all three. 

HISTORIAN: We only think of the past. But I take your point. 

ART CRITIC: Some great creations are universal, we do admit 
that. 

SOCIOLOGIST: People are always waiting to pounce. My work 
on The Mahabharata equals ‘Garv se kaho hum Hindu hain!’ For God’s 
Sake, can’t you work on the epic without being—quote, unquote—a 
Hindu? 

ART CRITIC: Sure. The Mahabharata isn’t the monopoly of Hindus 
alone. 

SOCIOLOGIST: As for dharma, it is defined as anything from 
the laws of nature, the social structure, morality and human nature 
to the most fundamental tenets. 

ART CRITIC: And so Mr. Historian, don’t think only your work 
is thankless. There are few rewards for good work, period. And 
none from your own people. You’re not doing this research in 
the hope of a promotion or a-degree, are you? 
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SOCIOLOGIST: Is any foundation funding you? 

HISTORIAN: No. Are you SUES ERG I carry on with this work 
regardless? 

ART CRITIC: Yes, and with conviction. 

SOCIOLOGIST: And fearlessly. 

HISTORIAN: That settles it then. But what do I do with the 
interpolations? The point was, how do tell what Vyas wrote from 
what's been added later? (Lights fade.) | 

(Ganpati approaches Vyas, with lowered head.) 

VYAS: Ganpati? Come, come. It’s been a long time since you 
remembered me. 

GANPATI: I did want to look you up a couple of times but... 

VYAS: But what happened? 

GANPATI: The first time, Riddhi said don’t go; the second time 
Siddhi said don’t go. 

VYAS: Well, since you’re here now, why don’t you sit down? 
Did you come for a special reason? | 

GANPATI: Not really. But there’s something I’ve been wanting 
to tell you for a long time. 

VYAS: What? 

GANPATI: Well—you wanted a scribe—you hailed me. I came. 

VYAS: Yes, you did, and pestered me with questions. 

GANPATI: Right. And you said I wasn’t to interrupt you with 
questions. 

VYAS: And you said, I agree but on one condition. You must 
dictate non-stop. 

GANPATI: To which you said, done, but you are not to take 
down anything you don’t understand—you purposely included 
some obscure shlokas as well, and that’s how it began. 

VYAS: I dictated, you wrote without a break— 

GANPATI: (Pause.) No. That wasn’t how it was— 

VYAS: Of course, that’s how it was. I didn’t even once notice 
you stopping. You wrote continuously. 

GANPATI: Yes, I did. 

VYAS: Well then? Don’t talk nonsense through some false sense 
of modesty. 
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GANPATI: What does modesty have to do with the truth? (Pause. ) 
You stopped. | | ? | 

VYAS: I did? Fe | 

GANPATI: Not completely. But you fumbled. 

VYAS: Me? Fumbled? I fumbled? 

GANPATI: Not quite but... 

VYAS: Well? Ame 

GANPATI: When we started, you were talking faster than I 
could write with all the strength in me coursing down to my fingers, 
and me hardly daring to move even my trunk. : 

VYAS: Well? 7 

GANPATI: But your ideas and feelings soon began to run way 
ahead of your narrating speed and you had to stop speaking till 
you caught them and brought them back. 

VYAS: So? are sta 

GANPATI: So there’d be a pause. I’d use it to dip my pen in 
ink—but... 

VYAS: But? 

GANPATI: But at times, even though my pen was ready to 
flow again, your narration wasn't. 

VYAS: Oh? | | 

GANPATI: And some of those times—not many—the verses 
wouldn’t be complete... 

NYAS: Yes all right. So what? 

GANPATI: Nothing, except that, if I’d stopped when you 
stopped, our agreement would have been broken—and I’d have 
had to pack up and leave. Where would you have found another 
scribe then? 

VYAS: What are you trying to get at? 

GANPATI: Only that if I'd left, this epic would have remained 
unfinished. 

VYAS: I got that. Now come to the point. 

GANPATI: I am coming to it. But I implore your forgiveness 
beforehand. You see, this was an epic, after all. A piece of great 
poetry. I could see that. And I didn’t want to break our agreement. 
So...1 continued to write even when you paused. 

VYAS: Write what? 
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GANPATI: Whatever came to me, but something that fitted your 
story, written in your style. My thoughts, but expressed so much 
like yours that nobody would guess which was which. 

VYAS: No matter. It’s over. And since it was you who wrote...for- 

Bit, 

GANPATI: Not quite. If it had happened only once, one coulc 
have forgotten it. 

VYAS: What do you mean? 

GANPATI: Don’t you see? There were many scribes after me 
who made copies of the epic. 

VYAS: S07 

GANPATI: Though you weren't there to dictate it in person 
they too must have been addicted to my bad habit. For, I mus 
confess, your stopping was only a pretext at times. Now all these 
addictions will accumulate gradually and—let me put modesty 
aside again for a moment and point out that all those others won’ 
be Ganpatis. 

VYAS: So that’s how it'll be. I see. But why not? As long a: 
my words remain untouched. 

GANPATI: True. At least let’s hope that happens. May I leave: 
My namaskar. 

VYAS: Yes. May you fare well. | 

(Ganpati waddles away. Lights dim. The lights then come up on the 
scholars. All three laugh uproariously. Lights fade.) 

(Vyas 2 rushes in on the upstage platform.) 

VYAS 2: Vyas, oh Vyas! 

What was planned and what has come to pass! 
Is that what we are reduced to saying? 

Every artist who starts off with feeling inspired 
And having a great idea, 

Is driven finally to throwing up his hands, 
Tearing off his clothes 

And howling. 

However skilfully you represent, 

Why can you never convince? 

Or, do your own ideas images-words-sounds 
Turn traitors, 
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Like the fence eating the crops? 
What if you expressed the despair 
At not having succeeded in doing what you wanted to, 
In the work of art itself? 
VYAS: So many questions... 
My questions, his questions, 
The creator’s questions, 
The readers’ questions... 
Questions to which nobody has the answers. 
Would it not be more sensible then, 
To ask these questions of oneself 
Rather than of each other? 
If answers are to be found at all, 
Might we not find them 
Within ourselves? 
Of course, you can’t insist then 
That your answers should convince ‘others. 
Perhaps the very nature of the questions is such 
That the answers cannot satisfy everybody 
At once. 
VYAS 2: I will return | 
And continue to ask your questions 
As if they were mine. 
(Vyas 2 exits and Karna appears on to the platform downstage.) 
KARNA: Giving charity is simple. Shooting arrows is simple. 
Just tell me to go fight. Why riddle me with sums? Eighteen million 
trillion troops, said Duryodhan. Divide them into fourteen sections, 
said Bheeshma. Drona was to command three of them. I was 
nowhere on the battle field, yet one-fourth of the troops were as- 
signed to me. I was to submit my plan for the ardha-vakra-vichitra 
‘Ormation, with odd and even soldiers facing each other in groups 
of seven pairs covered with shields one-and-a-quarter man tall. 
the soldiers were to march forward at the speed of one-and-a-half 
buffalo, in an easterly direction advancing seven horses forward, 
hree-quarter horses back and so cover a distance of sixty-nine- 
nd-a-half kose. The movement of troops was to begin as soon 
S the sun was three bullock-rein lengths above the horizon and 
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had to complete two-and-a-half full cycles of the formation not 
a second after the sun had reached the zenith...1 swear Mother 
Radha, if only I’d paid attention to my arithmetic tables when 
you wanted me to. 

(Goes away in despair. Lights come up on the scholars.). 

HISTORIAN: Are we entering the second round now? Are they 
all going to come back one by one? 

ART CRITIC: Let them. Other hidden aspects will reveal them- 
selves. | 

SOCIOLOGIST: But why doesn’t Krishna come? 

ART CRITIC: Mr. Socio, excuse the abbreviation—but why can't 
you be a little patient? There are so many characters. They can’t 
all come on together. It’s bound to take time. 

HISTORIAN: I don’t see any point in all this. It just increases 
the confusion. Hell! No dates, no centuries. It’s just bloody poetry 
and more poetry. 

ART CRITIC: You're the limit. You're going onas if some dreadful 
calamity has struck. 

SOCIOLOGIST: (Unable to stop himself.) Excuse me will you? 
I'll be back in a jiffy. 

HISTORIAN: Now where’s he gone off to? 

ART CRITIC: Must have gone to answer...(Obviously the call of 
nature. ) 

HISTORIAN: Actually we should present the old man with a 
questionnaire. Let him not answer our questions, but at least we 
can record it in the ‘not answered’ column. 

ART CRITIC: Dear, dear. Your columns and your tables. 

HISTORIAN: So. What's wrong with that? And don’t you too 
have your columns and tables? I’ve noticed them lately. You too 
have clear lines of demarcation. But then you pretend to blur them. 
We name our columns, you don’t. That's all the difference there 
is. Sometimes we both fill up the same columns, only call them 
by different names. 

(On the other side, Vyas is suddenly startled.) 

VYAS: Good heavens! 

HISTORIAN: What's wrong? 

ART CRITIC: Is there anything wrong? 
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HISTORIAN: Why did you say ‘good heavens’? 
ART CRITIC: I said nothing of the kind. 
HISTORIAN: You didn’t say ‘good heavens’? 
ART CRITIC: Why would I say ‘good heavens’? 
HISTORIAN: Who said it then? Do you think he said it? 
ART CRITIC: Could be. Must be. This is really impossible. He 
writes stuff about which the whole world’s been saying ‘good 
heavens’; and here he sits, saying it himself. 
HISTORIAN: Why do you think he said ‘good heavens’? 
(Lights dim. A figure approaches the platform up backstage. Vyas 
2’s announcement is. heard in a louder, more resounding voice.) 
PV TAS 2: ( Voiceover.) Oh Lord of the Universe, the Cosmic Form, 
I see that you have infinite arms, infinite stomachs, infinite faces, 
infinite eyes, and possess, altogether, infinite forms. But I do not 
see your beginning, your middle, your end. 
(The figure on the platform grows clearer. He is wearing a large peacock 
feather, so he must be Krishna. But he isn’t. He is the sociologist. yi 
SOCIO-KRISHNA: Namaskar. I’m Krishna. 
Karmanyevadhikaraste etc. will be written forever. 
On school blackboards 
To make you, oh Vyas, immortal. © 
That's your achievement, 
Entirely. | 
I concede that straightway. 
But don’t let it go to your head. — 
Don’t think it’s your achievement 
That people have built temples to me 
Across the length and breadth of the country 
And my name is on their lips 
Every moment of their lives. _ 
Why don’t you understand? 
I don’t belong to you alone. 
I belong to the river Yamuna, 
To Gokul and Vrindavan; 
I belong to the scriptures 
And to the music and dance of the raas-leela. 
I belong to those innumerable actors and story-tellers 
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Who devote whole nights to acting out my stories. 

I belong as much, perhaps even more, to Jaideva, as to you. 
There’s just one complaint I have against you. 

Since you had decided 

To write about the end in such relentless detail, 
Shouldn’t you have shown at least a hint of the beginning? 
You have shown the terrible curse, 

The fury of the musal, 

The arrow that pierced. 

Should you not have shown the broken chains, 

The stolen butter, 

The clatter of dance-sticks? 

You have shown me giving counsel on the battlefield; 
Shouldn’t you have shown me playing the flute in the forest? 

(Changes his bearing a little.) 

And why didn’t you pay a little attention to describing Gokul? 
The system of cattle-farming prevalent then; the ordering of an 
milk-economy; based on milk and milk products; and why didn't 
you elaborate a little on extra-marital relationships and free love? 

VYAS: Who are you? 

SOCIO-KRISHNA: I may not be yours, but I am Krishna. 

VYAS: You look like him but you are not Krishna. 

SOCIO-KRISHNA: You may not think so, but I am. 

VYAS: Well, if we allow each one his own Krishna, 
then...Anyway, what do you want to ask me? 

SOCIO-KRISHNA: I just asked you. 

VYAS: Listen. I have no answer to why I have written what 
I’ve written, how can I talk about why I have not written what 
I’ve not written? How much can one man alone write? But, since 
you are Krishna, you could perhaps answer my questions. You 
recited the entire Gita. Fine. You even revealed the cosmos—even 
better. But can you tell me how many shades of colour there are 
in the peacock feather with which you seduced all those gopis? 
Or how many points there are to q’the sudarshan chakra that you 
spun? Or how many consonants and vowels there are in your 
very own Gita? You are Krishna, aren’t you? So tell me! Wait—note 
that I have only asked you how many. The answer to that is easily 
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found with a little perseverence. But suppose I were to ask you, 
why? What then? (Pause.) Why don’t you answer? 

SOCIO-KRISHNA: (Ready to run.) It’s late. See how hazy the 
horizon has grown with the dust of returning cattle. Don’t you 
hear the melodious notes of cow bells? They are calling me. I 
must go. Excuse me. It really is very late. I shall leave. 

(Vyas smiles: faintly, then grows solemn.) 

(Lights fades gradually and then come up on the scholars.) 

ART CRITIC: It turned out to be an enriching experience didn’t 
it? 

HISTORIAN: What? You're all right, you know. If you find noth- 
ing, the emptiness of having found nothing itself becomes an ex- 
perience for you. 

ART CRITIC: Why? Did you not discover other aspects? 

(The Sociologist returns to his seat.) 

SOCIOLOGIST: Sorry folks. 

ART CRITIC: Hey, you’re back. How did you manage that? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Manage what? 

HISTORIAN: What do you mean ‘what’? She is right. 

SOCIOLOGIST: But about what? 

HISTORIAN: How did you enter his mind? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Oh that! That’s not every difficult these days. 
You go in through here and come out at the back there. But I 
got nothing out of it. 

ART CRITIC: Oh, I thought it was great fun. I wasn’t looking 
for facts, so I got a lot out of it. 

SOCIOLOGIST: I too think it was a good way to pass time. 
Never mind if one didn’t get much out of it. It was an experience. 
And there are years ahead of us. 

HISTORIAN: Not for me. And my hands are still empty. On 
top of everything, I have to put up with all these taunts as if 
we were born idiots, mouldy, worthless. There’s this band of human 
beings who have set off in search of truth. The art-fartwallahs 
are of course the leaders. You chaps are the vanguard. And what 
are we? Camp-followers and baggage? What am I looking for? 
What do I want? Am I only a museum piece? I am neither creative, 
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nor a man of vision. So what am I? A faechcat I feel I should 
just...just...(Breaks down.) 

ART CRITIC: Hey, get hold of yourself. What's all this? I could 
also despair. If you are mediocre, so am I. Why am I doing this? 
What am I going to get out of it? A pot of gold? Or fame and 
glory? (Firmly.) Look here, whatever I may say, surely you are 
beyond this kind of thing? | 

HISTORIAN: (Calming down.) Sorry. . 

SOCIOLOGIST: I thought only I suffered from these Ree of 
frustration. | 

HISTORIAN: I look upon The Mahabharata as source material. 
Now, do you have any objections to our putting your kaon Ge 
to what use we choose? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Really, Miss Art. You shouldn’t look down your 
nose at us. Let us all learn to be a little more tolerant of each 
other. 

ART CRITIC: Oh dear! I honestly didn’t mean to be rude. Frankly, 
it’s quite a help to see things from your viewpoints. My aims 
are different from yours, that’s all. 

SOCIOLOGIST: Of course. Both of us might be on the path to 
truth. We search for it with facts. Why should you ridicule us 
for that? Uncle History is right. Someone has to plough through 
this slush of history and sociology to allow you people to sniff 
at the fragrances of our culture. | 

HISTORIAN: Here here! Thanks. Lady, only one thing counts 
for me— intelligence and ability. Whatever we have, we have. 
But that doesn’t make us fools. | 

SOCIOLOGIST: Or fakes. | 

ART CRITIC: Sorry, sorry, sorry. I guess I was a little uppity. 
You know, even ability is not important. For as long as we are 
going about this work honestly, we’ll continue with it. We are 
prepared to work hard? We are prepared to persevere? We’re con- 
fident that the direction we’re working in is not totally wrong? 
That’s enough. 

SOCIOLOGIST: So you see, Uncle History, there’s no need to 
despair. 
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HISTORIAN: Me? And despair? Now I begin asking myself and 
this book all my questions. (Points to The Mahabharata.) 

ART CRITIC: Quite, quite. But before we do that, shall we ask 
him one last question? 

SOCIOLOGIST: Go ahead but be quick. We’ll wait for you. 

(The Art Critic approaches Vyas. The lights on the scholars dim but 
do not fade completely, coming up brighter on Vyas.) 

ART CRITIC: Great bard! One last question. 

DE GALE: PAB 

ART CRITIC: You declare at the end of the 18th book, that is 
at the end.of your great epic—'Here | stand with raised arms, 
exhorting the world till I’m hoarse, to live according to dharma. 
If they do that rewards will follow automatically. Why then does 
nobody live according to. dharma? 

(Vyas 2 has by now walked to the place within quotes.) 

VYAS 2: (Raising his arms, recites the lines quoted above i in the or sue 
Sanskrit.) 

VYAS: So? What of it? 

ART CRITIC: Why such pessimism at the end? Why s such inner 
conflict after such a great epic has been composed? | 

VYAS: Doesn't every artist feel the same pain at the end of 
every work? 

ART CRITIC: But you are not like the others. Aren’t you different? 

VYAS: (Laughs.) May not be. Or maybe this pain is more real 
than the difference between me and the others. Anyhow, it isn’t 
quite me who is saying all this. 

ART CRITIC: What do you mean? 

VYAS: (Laughs. Pointing to Vyas 2). Those words conte from him. 
They are uttered by Nae my creation. If anybody is pessimistic, 
it is he. Moreover, you've got your context wrong. How can you 
call this the last book? The last book is still to come. And that’s 
in the hands of my characters and in your hands. 

ART CRITIC: (Confused, excited, overcome.) Hey Socio. Hey His- 
torian. Listen to what he’s saying. This is something else again. 

(The Art Critic runs to the other two. They are astonished, bewildered. 
Vyas 2 stands with his arms still raised. The stage has meanwhile darkened 
with a blue light. Now the lights begin to come on again.) 
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